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THIS Novel is one of the newest and most modern now 
extant, and is out of the common trach of Novel writing : 
it is an attempt to unite the various merits and graces of 
the ancient romance and modern novel ; and, like history, 
represents human nature as real life. To attain this end, 
there is required a degree of the marvellous to excite the 
attention, and real manners of life to give an air of pro- 
bability to the work, and to engage the heart in its behalf. 
The characters are admirably drawn and supported ; the 
diction polished and elegant ; and the whole so closely con- 
nected, as to keep the imagination of the reader continu- 
ally alive to the subject before him. 

Thus mankind are naturally pleased with what grati- 
fies their vanity ; and vanity, like all other passions of ■ 
the human heart, may be rendered subservient to good 
and useful purposes. 

The reader is not ^"therefore, confused with the associ- 
ation of truth with fiction, although fiction is the basis 
of the story. The passim that awakens and gives energy 
to life, is alone painted in those colours which Acrora 



h PREFACE. 

gives to themornfnff, when all animated nature wakes 

feast on the I ii.i a mi a l fruit* of Su miner, when aft 
ecstasy, harmony, and joy. 

11 Venal orators, teho are dieoattefied with their own 
fifuation, i nr discover either vice tir error in the most 

meritorious, performances" This production M submitted 
to the candour of a generous public, who ever censure 
with lenity, and reward rcit/t liberality. 



. 



It seemed to me that it was possible to compose a worh 
upon the same plan , wherein these defects might be avoid- 
ed ; and the keeping, as in painting, miyht be preserved, 
But then I began to fear it miyht happen to me as to cer- 
tain translators and imitators of Shakespeare — the unities 
may be preserved whife the spirit is evaporated : however, 
I ventured the attempt, and read it to a circle of friends 
of approved jndymen t . 
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CHAPTER I. 
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The Seminary. 



LN one of those polite seminaries devoted to female instruction, 
llth which llit rnviums of London ahouint, Jived Mi.--* Bridrwell, 
laac despotic sway within llie limits of lirr ovvu jtirisd clioii, 
is certainly equal to that of the most potent monarch m the 
civilized world, mil excepiiu;; the pica! Napoleon him.-cll'. Her 
void was law— her nod was fate — and her approbation or di.i- 
Irasure settled the degree of consequence enjoyed by every 
■dividual that approached tier. Miss Bridewell had been many 
years a preceptress of youth ; so many years, that she began to 
cnUiiaiu thoughts of changing her appellation of courlesj from 
Mill to Mrt. Slill, however, this arrangemen' was delayed, and 
the juveii'le title was now the only remains of youthful preten- 
sions. — With increase of years, however, Miis Bridewell had the 
consolation of enjoying a proportionate increase of fortune. 
When she made her first debut as a governess, it was in a small 
house at Brampton, where I large board disclosed hers to be a 

(varding ichuot for young ladies. Her talents as a schoolmistress, 
owever, soon laised her from this honourable station, and she 
pened Cuiinumiak Udusc «ilh all the eclat of modern splendour. 
Mil. however, mnoogst the numerous icholftra ilial crowded her 
'tbly ctteetted Seminary, suuie phbeian sovls would creep in. 
Scarcely could the immense sums Iheir parents paid for their 
education reconcile the stately Miss Bridewell to the degradation 
admitting them into her circle. The happy time at length 
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arrived, in which ibe flourishing slate of Miss Bridewell's finances 
enabled her to form un establishment upon more exalted princi- 
ples. Cannondiile House bus lei at an enormous premium, be- 
sides an exorbitant rent, to a governess of a subordinate degree, 
who was glad of an opportunity of treading in the successful steps 
of her predecessor, ami whose soul hud not >et risen above the 
profitable task of leaching the children of ambitious tradesmen. 
The soaring iniml of Miss Bridewell was not, however, so easily 
contented. Ladies of title, or al leasl of high family, were alone 
the object of tier attention , and llie name of establishment was 
given to her seminary, as having a grander sound, and belter 
suited lo her exalted ideas. Indeed, ever since the establishment 

of the P of Wales, every pelly family's arrangement has 

assumed that dignified appellation amongst the sons and daughters 

of ton. We all know, however, that there are many people of 

high rank, who are straitened in their circumstances, and whose 

names, although I hey may bestow eclat, will not support expense.. 

Miss Bridewell soon found this, and it induced her to admit a 

few rich heiresses, as a great favour, into the happy group that 

formed her establishment ; and as she was a true disciple of the 

world, she bestowed her favours, which cost her nothing, in 

proportion as she received those from her pupils, lliat coat a 

great deal. The house Miss Bridewell inhabited was spacious 

and elegant, and possessed all llie requisites of modern refinement. 

A boudoir, that indispensable apartment lor a real fine lady ; a 

drawing room, dining parlour, with breakfast parlour and study, 

were the apartments devoted to (he use of the governess; whilst 

% very spacious room, to which she had given the appropriate 

title of * la salle des sciences,' was occupied by the young ladies 

during the 1 1 houis of improvement. The house itself stood in a 

shiubbeiy, with a velvet lawn before the door. The windows 

were an 'lit French construction, and adorned by \irandas, whilst 

(be unit cosily display of orange trees, and other exotics of the 

rarest kind, gave the coup d'ce.il lo the entrance of * My 

Grove,' as this retreat of the muses was poetically denominate 

The decoralions of the house, in the inside, were in a style 

elegance lhat corresponded with its outward appearance; and eve 

article of furniture which has been invented to indulge the luxtir 



or gratify the pride of this age of refinement, were Ihere assem- 
bled, to prove al once I lie tasle and opulence of the proprietor. — 
'ould it he possible for pride lo be happy, Miss Bridewell must 
iave been so, but il is well known by every common observer, 
lat the gratification of our passions never yel gave ■ lie happiness 
promised, and pride above all other feelings is the hardest to 
satisfied. Miss Bridewell was far from happy, for her haughty 
Emper was insatiable of homage : and notwithstanding she sup- 
>rted imperial diguitv amongst her immediate dependants, she 
always felt that uneasiness inseparable from conscious un worthi- 
ness, whenever she went into public. She fancied if she were 
idependent she would be more respected, and deplored the 
necessity there was for her continuing the occupation of governess 
long after the aggrandisement of ber wishes had rendered every 
ling short of haul-ton degrading to her inflated pride. Her 
)mestic establishment was on a very large scale : she had two 
len, a coachman, and a porter at the gate, besides a proportion- 
ite number of female servants ; and this stately parade was be- 
itne so necessary lo her existence, that it obliged her to pursue 
tat occupation which alone could preserve it for her. Hei 
ivarice therefore increased with her increasing fortune, and ren- 
lered her the ready tool of every person whose power or riches 
peined to promise lo assist in supporting the consequence she 
irized so highly. Miss Bridewell, like otiier ladies who have 
itablishmenls for education, had a doited number of pupils ; 
aud as her price was exorbitant, the number was generally on the 
deficit side of the question; ami, notwithstanding her constant 
noast of the many applications she was obliged to refuse, she 
;lt herself more frequently anxious because of their property than 
their multitude. 

During l be Christmas vacation in 1700, Miss Bridewell being 
from home on a visit at I he house of one of her right honourable 
pupils, the care of ber family was left to the inspection of the 
lady who was styled sub-governess in the teaching department. 
This lady, whose name was Dawson, had long been a great fa- 
jurite with her employer, because her disposition was of that 
ipple hind, that is exactly suited to an intercourse with such 
iperious people as Miss Bridewell, whom she took care to flatter 
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wlial CM lliis mean?' ' It mcnns, my dear madam, that lite two 
hundred pound* you were jusl wishing for are lliere, at your com- 
mand.' Mrs. Dawson llien related the story of Fanny's arrival, 
produced the letter, and described the child as a perfect cherub in 
beauty, and a prodigy in sense. Her narrative was worded 
manner so well sidled la Miss Bridewell's particularities, thai 
had the effect upon her mind lier nam tor intended it should. 
seasonable supply of two hand red pounds, at a moment when 
was so much wanted, had put her into a good humour, and the 
artful manner in which the talc had been unfolded completed the 
favourable impression. Fanny was received at her letee the next 
morning in t lie most gracious manner: Emily Barlowe was highly 
commended for having noticed the 'sweet Utile creature' as Miss 
Bridewell sryled her new pupil ; and of course it became the order 
of the day at Myrtle Grove to make * Fatherless Fanny' fas s 
Bomelimes pathetically called herself,) Ibe favourite of all iho: 
who aspired toils lofty mistress's good graces. Every visitor was 
shown I he ' lovely girt' and was told, with a significant n 
that time would prove the child to be somebody. Never was th 
a happier being than little Fanny ; endowed by nature with 
sweet temper, and the most buoyant spirits, enjoying the favour 
of every creature that approached her, her little heart beat re- 
sponsive to the blissful feelings of affection and gratitude. Emily 
Barlowe was, however, the dearest object of' h€l infantile love, 
and ou her gcutle bosom Ihe sweet prattler generally composed 
herself to bleep, when (lie hour of retirement arrived. To Emily, 
Fanny was now become the ttbmum botium of happiness, 
filled up every moment of leisure with the delightful task of in- 
structing her darling, to whom every accomplishment was imp.u t? 
her tender age was capable of receiving. Lady Maria Trentlu 
Was very fond of Fanny loo, and vied with Emily Kirlowe in tiie 
task of instructing her; and Such was the zeal of the teacher*! 
and sucb the capacity of the scholar, that the little favourite soon 
became a miracle of cleverness, and was cited as an example to 
girls twice her age, not only for application but acquirement* 

At the end of the first year, Miss Bridewell, who had depended 
Upon the annual two hundred, promised in Fanny's ret •nun 
•latory letter., felt herself extremely inconvenienced at ils no! 
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g; but when a second year elapsed, and no nolLee was 
aken either of ihe promise nr ilie child, her patience whs en- 
rely exhausted. Poor Fanny was no longer a favourili-, but a 
lie troublesome biat, that had been imposed upon her credulily 
some designing person, who, depending upXiri Ihe benevolence 
Iter heart, imagined she would keep the child for nothing, 
hen once it hud got such hold of her affection, as to make it 
inful to her to part with it ; however, they would find them- 
lves mistaken, for she was not a person to be imposed upon in 
at manner. Emily Barlowe, who was present when Miss Bride - 
ell was ven ling he| spleen upon this irritating subject, thought 
herself, ' Those who depend upon the benevolence of 'your heart, 
st find themselves mistaken.' 'I will get rid of Ihe little 
oublcsome impostor,' continued the incensed Miss Bridewell; 
i am determined I will do so immediately. Nobody shall dure 
treat me in this manner with impunity. I will advertise Ihe girl 
in ihe most popular newspapers, and if that expedient does not 
ake her friend* come forward, I will send the chit, to Ihe work- 
use, where she ought to have been sent at first, if Dawson had 
nut been a fool,' * My dear Miss Bridetvell,' said the amiable 
iniily, as soon as she could get in a word, ' » n y dear Miss Bride- 
ell, ht me plead for ihis poor little innocent ; Iry one year more 
before you have recourse to such severe measures. Perhaps the 
nmst fatal consequences may accrue to her ill mother, 

if you should advertise the particulars of this mysterious story; 
and nty pTOre the ultirnale ruin of the dear child. If nobody Come* 
i ward in that time, I will pay you the expenses of Ihis year of 
aceoutof my own allowance; and if you are determined Ui part 
itli the lovely orphan, 1 will write to papa for permission to adopt 
r, and lake her with me to Jamaica when I leave school.' Miss 
idewcll knew bet own interest too "'II to refuse such a request 
the foicgoing. She arrogaled considerable merit, however, in 
concession, and Fatherless Fanny, as she was now generally 
nominated by her governess, wus permitted to remain at Myrtle 
rove, ihe cherished object of the benevolent Emily's affection, 
r the space of another year. 

That year elapsed like Ihe former two, and yet Fanny was not 
itoed by any friend, neither was any money remitted for her 
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support.; and I lie gentle Emily was obliged to pay out of fi 
allowance, the charge made by Bliss Biidewell i'ur lite last yen 
This sacrifice of all the good girl's other extra expenses was made 
with the most perfect good will, in favour of her little darling, 
yet it was not rewarded with the satisfaction so benevolent an 
action was entitled to; for, alas T ii> answer to the pathetica 
letter she had sent to her lather, pleading the cause of the unfor- 
tunate orphan, she received one from her in other, couched in 
terms of high displeasure:—' I have intercepted the ridiculon* 
letter yon addressed to your father,' said Mrs. Barluwc; * and I 
consider it a lucky circumstance that it fell into my hands, as I 
kuow his silly good nature would most likely have led him to 
comply with your romantic request. I desire I may never hear 
of such a thing again. Adopt a child iudeed! I fancy you will 
find uses enough for your fortune, when you get it into your 
hands, without encumbering yourself with brats that are nothing 
to you. Caroline would never have thought of such a thing; ! 
am sure she has too much prudence and good sense to encourage 
such ridiculous propensities. Remember, girl, 'charily begins af 
home.' 

This severe injunction was a cruel blow upon the tender liearte 
Emily, who thus lost the power of snatching ber Hear Fanny from 
the evils that threatened her. The good girl well knew that if she 
could obtain her father's ear, her request would be granted ; but 
after this prohibition from her molher, she did not dare to ris 
another letter on the same subject. Only one year was now wan 
ing for the completion of the Miss Barlowes' education; they 
were then to return to Jamaica, and Emily consoled herself with 
the reflection, that at least when she saw her father, she should 
be able to accomplish her wishes respecting Fanny, if that dear 
girl should I hen stand in need of her assistance. Lady Maria 
Trentham, who was Emily's particular friend, would gladly have 
assisted her in maintaining Fanny; but, alas, a profusion of tine 
clothes, and an unnecessary display of trinkets, besides a tiuly 
benevolent heart, was all the poor girl possessed. Any thing 
would have been granted ber, indeed, by her indulgent mother, 
that did not require ready money, for of that pleasing article there 
could nut be less in any house than in thai of the noble Mtrqui 
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>f PelersfiVId ; but poor Lady Maria knew iuijs of no use lo offer 
iny thing short of l be ready to Miss Bridewell, who was already 
Hamlet's case, naineJy — 'promise crammed.' 
The expedient of advertising t lie helpless Fanny was therefore 
I verted lo by Miss Bridewell, without farllier delay, Id ibe no 
small concern of that lovely girl's juvenile pattvnetaes, win. «i =• il jr 
mixed their tears together «t the idea of their favourite being re- 
loved from their society. The following is Ibe advertisement which 
tared in lbe most popular papers of the day, reUlive lo the 
inakea Fanny, and which Miss Bridewell dictated herself. 

CHILD FOUND. 
Whereas some ill -minded Person or Person* left a linle Girl at 
le house of Miss Bridewell, -Myrtle Grove, three years ago, with 
in intention, no doubt, of defrauding that lady of the mainlenance 
the said child. This il to give notice, that unless the before- 
lenlioned little Girl betaken awny from Myrtle Grove, within one 
lonth finin i. ;he will be sent to the Work house, 

"he child answers to the name of Fanny. 



CHAPTER II. 



A AJhuudastanding. 



OttD B&LINCOTjftT was a young nobleman of that thoughtless 
nd, which is but loo often me I with in this dissipated age. Ht 
as addicted to every •]> ing, no' tttua natural inclina- 

tion, but aft acquired habit of ktlejtesft. Hit lurdabip pressed 

abilities calculated to shine in the senate, bad their Utnii powers 
n drawn lorlh by that best finisher of a good education — I 
the society of the wise and virlqous. Instead of mat, how- 
ever, this young sprig of nobility had been precipitated into the 
1 c 
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vortex of extravagance and folly, by hisconnexionsat college, 
so many of his Right Honourable cousins assailed him with the 
temptations into which they hail lung been initiated themselves, 
that between precept and example, fits mind became perverted, 
and he forsook the paths of learning for those of dissipation; and 
toon preferred killing lime, by a thousand extravagant follies, to 
the sober enjoyment of spending ii in rational amusement*, or 
vuluable acquirements. At his debut in I lie great world Lord 
Fllincourl kepi a siml of race horses for the sake of emptoym< 
two packs of hounds for the same reason; and for the same good 
motive, when the pleasures of London confined him 10 the metro- 
polis for the season, (winter is no longer in fashion,) he drove, with 
ihe fury of a Jehu, a tandem, dog-cart, a »j«ii, and an inexplicable, 
i.i the astonishment of the natives, ami the imminent danger of 
the sober foot passengers who came in his wav, whilst taking his 
dashing round through Bond-street, Pall Mall, St. James's-street, 
and Piccadilly. Lord Elliucotirt, like most men of fashion, had 
many favourites amongst the fair sex, but few u(.nn whose fidelity 
lie could place much reliance. One exception, however, he had 
long been in possession of, who, although a female, had never for 
an instant broken her faith. Some of his favourites received his 
lordship according to the stale of his finances, and smiled 
frowned in proportion to the golden shower that fell into their lar 
from his bounty ; but his little Fan was invariable iu the displi 
of her affection, and lavished her caresses upon her beloved lor 
without considering whether he had had a run of good or ill loci 
His lordship was uot ungrateful, and his regard for Fan was quite 
equal to the affection she felt for him, nor did he ever think himself 
happy when she was not by his side. Whithersoever he went, h 
faithful friend went with him, and even partook of his bed-room; 
but lest I should be supposed to be a retailer of scandalous anec- 
dotes, I must beg leave, in this place, to inform my readers tin 
poor Fan was a four-footed lady, and therefore the intimacy that 
subsisted between her and Lord Ellincourt could reflect no dis 
grace on either party. A misfortune, however, happened, lha 
disturbed the happiness of this loving pair. Poor Fan was stolen 
■way, and every effort to hud her proved ineffectual, allhouj 
advertisements, offering large rewards, were inserted in all the 
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papers. The l«»ss of his dear little favourite had been llie theme 
of Lord Eiliucouri's conversation lor mauy weeks, und his gay 
companions began to grow weary of the subject* ' What nonsense 
it is,' said Colonel Ross to Sir Henry Ambersley, ' to he obliged to 
listen to Elliucourt's lamentations fur the lo»s of his liltle mongrel, 
every time one meets liini.' 

* Let's hoax him,' replied Sir Henry, ' and cure him of sucli 
nonsensical prating,' ' In what manner?' asked bis friend. 'I'll 
Ahoy von,' replied Sir Henry, taking a newspaper that lay before 
them on the table, and pointing out Miss Bridewell's advertisement. 
'But what *ill that <lo?' again asked Colonel Ross; 'what hoax 

Ran you make «( Ibal stupid paragraph f 'You shall see," au- 
.vered Sir Henry : ' here conies Ellincourt, and I will put my 
scheme into execution immediately.' Lord Ellincourt entered the 
coffee room at the same instant, and coming up to the two friends, 
lie asked, with his usual nonchalance, ' what news?' ' Tne best 
iu the world,' replied Sit li< >n\ ; ' your little Fan is found.' 
The deuce she is: bill tell me, my dear fellow, the where*, and 
the hows, anil all that.' ' I'll read yon the advertisement.' an -wered 
Sir Henry, taking the paper in his hand and reading Miss Bride- 
well's advertisement aloud, only substituting the word dog iu the 
place of child and girl, vb.'never I hey occurred, suppressing the 
date, and concluding line, respecting the workhouse, and adding 
a threat to hang the poor annual, it' not reclaimed withm a month. 
What a barbarian !' exclaimed Lord Ellincourt, • to talk of hang- 
ing poor little Fan. If she was to do it, I would bum the old 
faggot. I will drive down there directly. 1 know Mvttlc Grove 
tmensely well; I have been there to see the lYentnams, with my 
lolher. A queer old figure that said governess i> ; I remember 
let well. 1 did not like hit phiz. May I lie bamiouzlctt the next 
itwmarket Meeting, if! don't scalp the old savage with my own 
ijuds, should I rind she has used Fan ill, mind ih«it.' Sir Henrj 
■ltd Colonel Rost laughed. 'Take care you don't gpf into ilic- 
tocks, my boy,' said he : * remember you will be on claisie ground, 
id don't sin against the muse.' ' Contusion seize the muses, and 
the classic ground too,' rejoined my lord; 'little Fan is worth 
all Parnassus put together. — Adieu — I am olf. I will bring little 
Fail back, or the old Gorgon's head, 1 am determined upon thai.- 
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'Bid not your lordship betier read the advertisement yourself, 
re ytm act out 1' said Colonel Ross, offering the paper. ' Oh ! 
no, n >,' replied Lord Elliiicourl, ' there can be no mistake ; lite 
description kit ami ilic poor lirtlr animal bring shut 

ni in thai bore of a pi ice is t fit- reason I have not been able lc 
fin. I her before*' As he spoke, bis impatient lotdabip tustence 
out of ihe room, and ted ktfl I WO friends laughing at the credulity 
with which In- had taken the hoa\. ' I little imagined,' said Co. 
lonel II oss, ' that he would have swallowed the bait so easily. 
' You are a prelly fellow too, an't you?' replied Sir Henry. 
thought you would have spoiled lliejoke. Quiz me if I wouli 
not give a cool hundred to be present when he and the old gover- 
ness get at it, tooth and nail.' • What, <lo you think they will 
fight 7' ' I am sure of it,' answered Sir Henry: ' Elliocourl will 
insist upon having his dog, the old girl will say she has not got it 
and then there will be a quarrel. She ia a very dragon, my sister 
tells me, and Ellincourt is Cayenne itself: so if there be not a 
row, I shall be surprised.' This was by much too good a joke 
to be confined to two people : after a hearty laugh, therefore, the 
fashionable pair strolled out on purpose ' to tct it a-going,' and 
to prepare a merry meeting for ihetr friend Ellincourt, at his return 
frum Myrtle Grove, 

In the mean time Lord Ellincourt proceeded to the livery stables, 
where his horses stood, and ordering his grooms !o prepare his 
tandem immediately, and to follow him to Hyde Park, he walked 
thither, anticipating the joy be si, mid experience, when linle Fan 
was restored to htm. The drive to Myrtle Grove appeared of un 
immoderate length, so impatient tVBs his lordship la reach ihe 
place ihat contained his long-lost favourite. At leoglh 'he -vuite 
gate, leading to Ihe sue op before the mansion, ah m I; his eye, and 
giving a renovating crack of his whip to increase the speed of his 
barbs, the dashing equipage presently slopped be fore it. The 
porter answering in ihe affirmative «o the question whether Miss 
Bridewell was at home, Lord Ellincourt alighted, and was ushered 
into the elegant boudoir ot the modish governess His lordship's 
patience experienced a severe trial, whilst uniting the arrival of 
the antiquated virgin; for having sent in his name, the lady was 
too anxious to appear iii style to think of coming before hi» Jord- 
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ship until she had consulted her mirror, to ascertain I lie exact state 
>f her dress. In performing this neceuary sacrifice to the graces, 
[iss Bridewell perceived that her cup did not become her, and 
le changed ii for another; then iter gown did not please ber, and 
he ordered her maid to bring her last new dress, which was sub- 
stituted for the one she bad on: when completely equipped, she 
descended to her expecting visitor, who, having examined every 
picture, and turned over every newspaper that lay upon the table, 
vas standing whistling in one of the windows when Miss Bridewell 
itered the room. She began a long apology, which, however, 
jOfd Ellincourt interrupted in the middle, by say iug, ' Dear 
ladatn, excuse my impatience ; your advertisement informs me 
hat you have got my little Fan. and I am in a great hurry to see 
the dear creature.' ' And does little Fanny belong to your lord* 
ship?' exclaimed Miss Bridewell, in a tone of surprise, whilst a 
imile of complaisance expressed the pleasure she felt at the intelli- 
gence. 'How happy I feel that the dear little creature fell into 
my hands! I am sure jour lordship will be satisfied with the care 
have taken of her.' ' You are very good, ma'am,' answered his 
lordship, with an impatient inclination of the head; '1 have no 
doubt of your kindness to the little thing, but I really wish to 
•ee lier ; she is a great favourite of mine, and so was her mother." 

t' Your lordship was acquainted with Fanny's mother, then,' said 
Miss Bridewell, drawing up her mouth in a formal manner. 'Oh, 
yes,' answered his lordship, laugbiug, — ' her mother and I were 
old acquaintances.' Miss Bridewell's formality increased at this 

I speech of his lordship's, hut her features were rather relaxed at 
the conclusion of it; for lie added, 'and so, indeed, washer father. 
I was very fond of him too." ' And pray, my lord,' asked the prim 
lady, 'what is become of poor Fanny's father? I understood he 
was dead.' ' i wonder by what means you ever heard any thing 
about him,' replied Lord Ellincourt: 'however, if it will be any 
satisfaction to you to koowit, I must inform you lie was hanged, 
about two years ago.' ' Hanged! bid your lordship say hanged V 
u'l.iinied Miss Bridewell, with honor and astoarahment painted *'ti 
ler features. 'Yes, my good ma'. no,' answered bis Ii rdsltip, 
i smile, ' the poor fellow wus really hanged for sheeji-Ueuling. I 
lid what I could to save him, but my interest failed In 
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•!il id Ike facl, and the firmer wnoM no I hear of par 
Bui « li.ii 'a Ifae IBS t tar, Mis* Bridewell 1 you look frightened. • 
"Anil enough to make me so, I think, my lord,' miswerrd she, 
* to reflect (bat I liawe been harbouring (lie daughter of ■ ihecp- 
siealcr in my bouse all this lime," 'Ob! is (hat all t answered 
Lord Elliucnurt, laughing: 'don'l let that frighten yon ; my life 
upon it Intle Fan will never meddle with your lamb*. I don'l in- 
tend to alio iv her to stay any longer among them.' ' I assure your 
1 .dilii|i,' said Miss Bridewell, wills a haughty loss of her head, 
' the contamination has already been loo great. But pray, my 
lord, what is become of the mother of 1 his unfortunate female? U 
she still alive V ' No, she is dead loo," answered his lordship : ' [ 
krfil her as long as she lived ; ami so I mean lo do by Fan, if you 
will but have the goodness lo put an end to ihis long catechism, 
and let me have the dear link* creature.' ' I have no intention of 
detaining her, I marc your lordship; bul I beg leave to observe, 
that ! shall expect lo be reimbursed for Ihe expenses I have been 
at in her maintenance and education.* 'The maintenance of such 
a little animal,' replied his lordship, ' cannot be much to be sure; 
but as to her education, I am certainly no judge of what that may 
be, for I cannot imagine what Ihe deuce you can have taught her . 
the knew how to fetch and carry before I lost her.' ' Your lord- 
ship talks in a very odd strain/ answered Miss Bridewell, ' but I 
can produce the musters' bills, who have been employed (o leach 
her music, dancing, and drawing.' Lord Elliiicourt burst into an 
immoderate fit of laughter. 'Excuse me, Miss Bridewell, but 
really I cauaol help it. You educating ladies are lor instructing 
every thing that comes near you, or you never would have thought 
of teaching my poor Fan such a long list of accomplishments ; 
however, lo make all straight, 1 will agree thus far to your demand, 
if you will prove lo me that your scholar has learned any thing of 
what you pretend to have taught her. 1 will pay for it whatever 
you think proper to charge; for, upou my soul, I think I shall 
m»ke my fortune by showing the little creature about the streets. 
Dancing she may have acquired, but as loany thing else, excuse 
me if I dou'L believe award of it.' • Your lordship is at liberty 
to think what you please,' answered Miss Bridewell, haughtily, 
' but I shall insist on being paid, before live up the child. I 
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will fetch her to convince your lordship that she lias rapacity, and 
that sh* has received instruction.' So saying. Miss Bridewell 
flounced out of i he rnooi, and left Lord EUiucourl mute with 
astonishment.—- ' That old maid,' at length said he. ' is soused to 
have children under her care, that when she gets a dog into her 
chi'cbes, she fancies she must educate that; ami talks about it 
till she lulieves a spaniel is a child.' Miss Bridewell was absent 
only a few minutes, and she returned leading Fanny by the hand, 
rbose terrified countenance and streaming eyes plainly evinced 
the severity with which her governess had just been treating her. 
Fanny was now turned of eight years old, a tall, elegantly- formed 
child, whose dazzling complexion and beautiful features were 
calculated to strike every beholder with admiration. Lord Ellin- 
court gazed at her with surprise mingled with delight. 'What a 
sweet creature!' exclaimed his lordship: ' but why is she weep* 
ingl' 'There, my lord, is little Fanny,' said Miss Bridewell, not 
noticing his question ; ' and if your lordship was really as fond of 
her worthless parents as you pretend to have been, you will 
not think much at paying the debts their offspring has contracted.' 
' Upon my honour, madam,' replied Lord Elliucourt, ' I am wholly 
it a loss to guess what you are aiming at ; I never bad the ho- 
nour of seeiog the parents of that sweet girl, at least to the best 
jf my knowledge.' ' Why, good heavens!' exclaimed Miss Bride* 
rell, ' did not your lordship say, not a quarter of an hour ago, 
that her father was hanged far sheep-stealing, and thai her mother 
was a naughty kept-woman?' ' Who, I?' rejoined Lord Ellin- 
court, starling. ' I never even imagined such a thing.' ' [ am 
astonished at your lordship; indeed, I am,' said Miss Bridewell. 

I her eyes flashing resentment : ' did not your lordship say you were 
come to fetch Fanny away, and that you intended keeping her 
as long us she lived, as you had done her mother? And all that 
we hesitated about was respecting the payment of my demand 
for her education.' ' Here has been a great mistake,' replied 
Lord Ellincourt, ' and I feel very much ashamed of having occa- 
sioned you so much trouble. I came here, madam, at i he insti- 
gation of a trieud of mine, who told me you had found a little 
dog, belonging to me, which I lost some time ago. The little 
animal's name was Fanny, and hence originated the mistake. 
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My friend, Sir Henry Ambersley, read an advertisement to me 
this moniiuc if.tling that tlie creature whs bund, and might be 
heard of here. I atu persuaded he did it fog a hoaa, nf which 
he is loo fond, a circumstance I ought to have recollected when 
be was pining oil" this morning; but the joy of finding Fan was 
milium, and swallowed up every other consideration.' ' I 
b, indeed, a strange circumstance,' replied Aliss Bridewell, 'and 
has been productive of much trouble to me.' ' I am very sorry, 
lery sorry, upon my soul,' answered Lord Ellincourt : ' and what 
concerns me more than any thing else is, that 1 fear I have 
occasioned sorrow to this bc.miilul little angel,' taking Fanny's 
band, who had dried up ber tears when she heard bis lordihip 
declare that she was not the daughter of a shcep-sttaltr. Miss 
Bridewell reached a newspaper which contained her advertise- 
menl, and begged Lord ElllOCOUrl to read it. As soon as he 
bud coToplit.il with her request, he said, 'And is it possible yon 
intend to seud this child to the workhouse V • Yes, my lord, 
unless she be reclaimed by the time I have specified." ' By hea- 
vi us you shall not !' said his lordship. ' I will pay for ber my- 
self, if no one comes forward to claim her. 1 will keep a horse or 
two Ich* at Newmarket, to enable me to do it. Do you agree 
to that, Miss Bridewell?' Miss Bridewell smiled, and was 
vastly pleased wilb such an arrangement. ' Your lordship under- 
sliiitila there ore arrears!' 'Undoubtedly; and as 1 have just 
had a run of good luck, let us strike a balance now ; let in have 
your hill.' Miss Bridewell complied with his request; and pre- 
senting her exorbitant demand, which she had got ready drawn 
out, in case of any application from the child's friends. Lord 
Ellincourt only looked at the sum total, and immediately drew 
upon his banker for the amount. ' There,' said he, ' remember 
now Fanny is my child henceforward ; and mind you use the little 
angel kindly, or blame me if 1 don't blow your house np with 
gunpowder. 1 may come to see her som times, mayn't IT aildec 
his lordship. ' Certainly, mv lord,' answered Miss Bridewell, 
ouines> dig low; ' we shall always esteem your hardship's visit^M 
•konour. And Fanny 1 am sure ought to Jove Lord Ellincourt.' 
• And so I do roost dearly, dearly.' answered the sweet girl, 
holding up her lovely face to kiss ber benefactor. ' 1 shall pray 
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jr Lord Ellincuurt every uight and morning, and so will Emily 
Barlowe and Lady Marin Trentliam, for they have been so un- 
happy about me." Lord Eilincourt embraced liis adopted child, 
and said lliat he newer felt so happy in bis life; "No, by 
beavens," added he, " not even wlieti my Miss Tiffany beul Sir 
Jeffery Dollmau's Ganderface, and the bets won two thousand 
guineas." "Apropos," said his lordship, turning back as be was 
leaving the room, after having embraced Fanny half a dozen 
times for farewell, "I forgot, I ought to see the Lady Tieniharns.' 
they are my cousins." Miss Bridewell entreated bis lordship to 
defer that intention until his next visit, and after some hesitation 
he complied, and hastening to his carnage, dashed oft" in an 
instant. Fanny, who accompanied her governess to the door, to 
witness his departure, followed the carriage with her eyes full of 
tears, " What a dear sweet gentleman that is I" said the innocent 
irl : ''Oh how I love him." "He is a very generous man Hi- 
ked," said Miss Bridewell. And well she might say so, for lit; 
lid her enormous charge for the whole time Fanny had heeu with 
»r. The two hundred pounds that came with her, ;in«l Miss 
irlowe's generous contribution, were iberi'fore ;i clear profir; and 
rathei-less Fanny thus became one ol the must advantageous 
scholars she bad ever had. 
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rtEN Fanny returned to the apartment where the other youog 
ladies were, she entered it with a lively bound, and running up to 
Miss Emily Barlowe, clasped l.er arms about her neck; the good- 
natured Emily's tears flowed so f;tsl, that she could not speak ; 
II Miss Barlowe, the haughty Caroline, came and disengaged 
mny from her sister's embrace, saying, in an ill-natured lone of 
ice, 'This disgraceful intimacy has endured long enough; i 
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insist now upon its termination/ Fanny looked aghast, and turning 
her eyes upon the other ladies, observed cuutetQpl and abhorrence 
painted on every countenance, excepting those of Emily and the 
companionate Lady Maria Trentham, who, ri.iiiiic from In r seat, 
took the terrified girl by the hand, and said, 'Don't be frightened, 
Fanny, I will always be your friend.' ' Indeed 1 but I any nay to 
that,' interrupted Lady Isabella: 'a very pretty story, truly, 
the Marquis of Petersficld's daughter to be the companion 
shecp-stealrr'a child! Here all the girls burst into I lit of laughter, 
and poor Fanny was so overcome, that covering her lace with lie; 
bands, she sobbed aloud. Emily Barlowe could unt support the 
sight of her favourite's sorrow, but hiking her in her arms, she 
prened her to her bosom, 'Nothing short of a parent's com* 
mauds shall induce me to forsake this clear child,' said she, ' let 
her be the daughter of what she will.' Soothed by this kind 
poor Fanny recovered her speech — 'I am not a sheep •stealer'* 
daughter; indeed, Miss Emily, it was all a mistake, for Lord Ellin- 
coutI said so.' 'Lord Ellincourt!' exclaimed Lady Maria Tren- 
tbara, ' was it Lord Ellincourt who has just been here? lie i 
cousin!' 'I know it,' replied Fanny; 'and his lordship asked Miss 
Bridewell to let him see you and Lady Isabella; but she begged 
him to wait until he called next time.' ' Is he coming again soon V 
asked Lady Maria. ' Yes,' replied Fanny, ' very soon. Ob bow 1 
love Lord Ellincourt.* 'And so do I,' said Lady Maria, ' he is so 
good-naiured> Tvronder why Miss Bridewell would not let us see 
him.' ' I don't know,' answered Fanny. Miss Bridewell generally 
had a motive for what she did, that concerned herself nearer th 
any body else, and such was the case in the present instance; 
her only reason for refusing Lord EHincnurl's request was. I 
she wished to cooceal, from a person who had evinced such na 
ral benevolence as his lordship had done, the cruelly of her o 
heart, which had led her to treat poor Fanny with such unmerited 
severity, upon the strength of a mere suTmise. When Miss Bride- 
well had quitted the room to fetch Fanny to Lord Ellincourt, her 
mind was impressed with the idea of the imputed worthlessness of 
the child's parents, and proud of an opportunity of revenging the 
anxiety she hud suffered on her account, she immediately sprea 
the report of poor Fanny being the daughter of a sheep-stealer, 
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exclaimiug, when she entered la talfe des sciences, 'Where is fhe 
nortlilfsa fill I Iiavi; lain wasting jo much cure upon V Then 
seizing Fnuny's hand will) an ill-natured jerk, she added, 'A pretty 
creature you are, to.be sure, Miss, to he brought into the society of 
young ladies of rank, a slieep-stealer's daughter ! 1 1' Theyouii" 
ladies looked astonished : 'Yes, indeed, ladies,' said Miss Bride- 

twell, ' tins girl is the otfypriog o( a kepi mistress, and a man that 
»as hanged for sheep-stealing. ' The consequence of such ■ speech 
o a group of young- 'girls, proud of their births, and tenacious of 
beir consequence, nay. readily he imsgfned ; every one was unani- 
ious in execrating Hie innmi. nt object of llieir hatred, with the ex- 
ception of Lady Maria Trent ha iu and Emily Bartowe. who could 
only weep over a misfortune they could not remedy. The joy [hese 
benevolent girls experienced, vv hen they lieard Fanny say the u hole 
was a mistake, may be readily imagined ; and when it was con- 
firmed by Miss Bridewell herself, who related the story of the 
dog, as an elucidation of ibe mistake, a beany laugh removed 
every vestige of sorrow and displeasure; ami the sweet Fanny 
was restored to the same pmiiun of favour she before enjoyed 
with every one of her SollooJ mates. 

When Mrs. Dawson was informed that the hurricane li.ul sub- 
sided, she made her 3ppear;ince in the circle she hud quit: 
ihe first iniiniaiion of Miss Bi idcwcll's displeasure ; for as she had 
been Ihe ostensible person in receiving. Fanny, she well knew., if 
(he disagreeable report proved true, she should be a material suf- 
ferer, both from her stately superior and the young ladies. Lord 
Ellineourt's generosity, however, had put Miss Bridewell into 
»uch a perfect good humour, that Fauny was once move her ' little 
poppet;' and Mrs. Dawson, from a * great fool,' was become her 
4 dear Dawson,' and received Ihe pleasing intelligence of the debt 
contracted by Fanny having been so nobly discharged, as well as 
the promise made by Lord Ellincourl of supporting Ihe little 
orphan in future. 'The turn-oft" about the dog, my dear Dawson, ' 
said Miss Bridewell, ' was extremely well done; hut I assure you 
it did not impose upon me, for 1 firmly believe it at this moment, 

Ir.it Fanny is Lord Ellineourt's daughter. But as much good may 
e drawn from keeping the girl, you may be sure I shall not 
breathe my suspicions; and I desire you to be equally circumspect.' 
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* Oil, you know, my dear ma'am, that you can rely upon my pru- 
dence. I am as secret as the crave. Bui do you really iliink 
laiinj can he Lord Elliiiconri's lt*tlgllti i f I understand his lord- 
ship is only jua| two and-twenty, and Fanny, you know, is turned 
of eight.' Mill Bridewell paused — then answered, in an impatient 
tone, • I don"! care liow old either of them are, 1 have adopted 
my opinion, and I am uot apt to relinquish my opinions when 
once Conned.' Mrs. Dawson knew this as well as Miss Bridewell; 
she therefore acquiesced without further disputation, and Misi 
Bridew»il proceeded to give directions respecting Fanny's future 
acquirements. Notwithstanding her boast to Lord Etlincourt, uo 
masters had attended the poor girl since the defalcation of the 
payment. Miss Emily Barlowc had supplied their place to the 
nl must of her abilities, that her favourite might not entirely lose 
the accomplishments in which she was making such rapid progress. 
' That girl must be attended to now,' said Miss Bridewell, 'for I 
dare say she will go somewhere in the holidays, where her ad- 
vancement will be ascertained.' ' I will observe what you say, my 
dear ma'am, ' said the supple Mrs. Dawson: 'you know the neglect 
she has experienced was at your own suggest ion.' 'Yes, yes/ 
replied Miss Bridewell, *J am aware of that; but no doubt you 
remember the old French adage—' Point d' argent, point de misse:' 
and so it ought to be at Myrtle Grove.' ' Undoubledly,' rejoined 
Mis. Dawson, ' we must not throw our attention upon beggars.' 
Whilst matters were settling according to this prudent plan at 
- Myrtle Grove, Lord Elliucourt pursued his way to London, sing- 
ing to himself wiih a guitte decaur of which, till that moment, lie 
had been insensible. This may appear a paradoxical assertion, 
after what has been said respecting the thoughtless life his lord- 
ship had hitherto led ; but to any of my readers who may have 
trod the flowery paths of dissipated pleasure, it will not he deem- 
ed impossible: that a disciple of Circe should he a stranger to 
genuine heartfelt sa1isfacliun--That sweet sensation of the soul is 
the result of conscious virtue; and the first lime Lord Elliucourt 
experienced ils happy influence was when he first reflected ou a 
benevolent actum. It was nut that bis lordship was destitute of 
huuiauity, or insensible to feeling, but from a natural thoughtless- 
ness of disposition, and an habitual propensity to dissipation, 
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he bad never before adopted llie plan of extending the band of 
charity to the sons and daughters of misfortune, as an expedient 
■gainst the ennui of which he was always complaining. Chance 
ill now thrown an opportunity in his way of trying a new kind of 
Irlussement : and the result of the experiment was, a determination 
the part of his lordship lo pursue the path that had been struck 
jt for him. The motion of the light vehicle he was driving was 
it more rapid than the progress of the ideas that succeeded each 
therin Lord Ellincourl's mind, as he returned towards the metro- 
polis. Fanny, the lovely artless Fan try, was the subject of all 
»ese cogitations; and the fascination that had seized his mind 
icreased with every recollection. Her interesting countenance, 
the moment he first beheld her, still seemed to rise before him ; 
her blooming cheeks suffused with pearly drops; her eyes of 
'softest blue,' turned with a supplicating look towards him, that 
sight have softened the most obdurate heart. ' Sweet creature !' 
lid his lordship, as he drove along; *I never spent money with 
such delight as that t paid for her to-day. She shall be my child ! 
by heavens, she shall; and I will maintain her like a little princess'.* 
This resolution filled Lord Ellincourl's heart with pleasure, and 
when he drove through the turnpike at Hyele Park Corner, be was 
■o absorbed in the agreeable reverie he bad indulged in, that In 
did not perceive Colonel Ross and Sir Henry Ambersley, who 
were strolling arm in arm along the pave, expressly for the purpose 
of way. laying his lordship on his return. ' Ellincourt,' exclaimed 

(r Henry, exalting his voice into the tones of Slenlur, * where's 
tie Fan ?' Lord Ellincourt drew up lo the side of the pavement, 
id extended his baud to Sir Henry. * A thousand thanks, my dear 
llnvv,' said he, * for procuring me the greatest pleasure I ever 
perienced in my life. The little Fan you sent me in search of, 
instead of a dog, is an angel.' ' What, have you been peeping ut 
Winifred Bridewell's pretty heiresses, eh, Ellincourt V said Sir 
Henry. Lord Ellincourt gave the reins to his groom, and descend- 
ing from his carriage, be joiued his friends. ' Old Bridewell is a 
downright divinity, and Myrtle Grove superior to Ida itself,' said 
his lordship, pulling an arm through that of the friend on each 
side of him. * He's caught, by all that's striking,' said Col. Ross: 
' old Bridewell knows what she's about, I warrant her; she has 
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Muclli'd, I allow,' replied lli* lordship; ' ami by * pretty girl I 
Uut it is an artless amour, I assun s and ov 

rutiruly 1 > VOUf DVM .lb. ml Hie dog. A mbvrsJr>. 1( is mi Hll 
ment that will Us l lor life, however, I am persuaded ; and when 1 
jhow the object of my affection, if you do not *ay she is the most 
fascinating creature you ever saw, I will never cit* you for men of 
taste agaiu as long a* I lit*/ ' But tpAen (hall we see her T asked 
8jc Henry, 'for joy have s e> me logging jl i» 'he s-Aow open ta 
every body I' * Ob, no,' said Col. Rois, ' I suppose Elluicoiirt hit 
ordered her to be shut «p until iie put* h ia coronet on her \>r 
Is U not so?" 'Time will show/ answered hi* lordship ; 'but 
this I will promise you, next time 1 go to Myrtle Grove, I will 
take one of you; for I suppose they will not grout admission t« 
three such sad dogs; and then you will be better able to form 
your judgment of my charmer.' ' Hoax for boas, my word for it,' 
said Colonel Ross ; ' Ellincourl is only placing at reprisals. He 
has been put into the stock* at Myrtle Grove for his ill-hehai i 
and he wauls to get us into the name scrape.' ' Vou may do as y 
like about going,' rejoined his lordship, ' but I gi«e you uiy word 
am in earnest; I never was more serious in my life, And to pro 
ii, I intend persuading my mother to accompany mc in my Dell 
visit I shall drive her in my mail, and you can sil with me upon 
i\ie dickey.' ' I will go with you,' said Col. Ross, 'if you aie ml 
afraid of a militaire. If 1 should rival you, it would Dot he so 
well.' 'True,' rejoined Lord Ellincourl, 'but I am fearless o 
that subject. My Funny will love me best, see who she will.' • 
do not feel so sure of lh.il/ said Sir Henry Ainbersley : 'and as 
have no inclination to measure swords with you, I will abstain from 
going.' ' Com me il vous piaira,' answered Lord Ellincourl, am 
the subject Kit immediately changed. 

The whim of adopting Fanny did not turn out like most 
Lord Ellincoiirl's former whims; it survived the lapse of several 
tl.iys, and seemed lo acquire strenglh from reflection. The Dow 
■get Lady Elliueourl, his lordship's mother, was one of those 
indulgent parents that feel every other sentiment absorbed in 
their maternal tenderness. Her ladyship bad been left a you 
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idow, and although several very advantageous offers had bren 

made her, she had remained in ihe snliliiry state of widowhood 

ul of pure affection in lie r children. 

Lady Fllinctuirt had «mly two children living: the son, of whom 

e have been speaking, and one daughter, who was some year* 

older than her brollicr. Lady Caroline Mason had been inarricil, 

he early age of seventeen, to the Earl of Casllebruzil, an 

isli nobleman, ao 'I chiefly in tliai country. Lord Ellin- 

urt was therefore bis mother's only so luce ; and there was no 

qneil that he could nuke iit-r, with winch abfe did not feel eager 

comply. Her ladyship was ul her villa, at Richmond, when 

i,.il his visit to Myrtle Grove; bhe knew nr> 

ing therel'me ol liei son's new attachment until her return to 

otidon, about a week aflciwanb, when Lord Elliuunurl called nt 

er ladyship's house in HilLslrect, and broke the ice in the lul- 

wing manner:— 

■ I have something lo ask yuw, my clear mother, that I hardly 
now bow to begin about, for fear you shttuW disapprove of il.' 
What is it, Edmund]' said Lady Ellniciuiri, with a smile that 
ight have encouraged even a more lint id petitioner. ' Yon know 
am not very Inaccessible' 

• I know it well,' replied his lordship, 'and therefore I d 
e to iiiirnde upon \i>ur goodness; but my heart is set upon 
ur compliance.' ' Is il money. Edmund?' 'No, upon my ho- 
in; bur I will not give \ou the trouble of guessing, my dear 
mother. 1 have taken a fancy to a sweet girl, and I want your 
countenance for bee,' • Edmund," said Lady Elluiconrl, looking 
very grave, ' I hope you are not forming an attachment lam likely 
ii disapprove of. Mairiages, again*! the consent of parents, are. 
Idom productive of happiness; and I have the most decided 
bjection to iheto from a knowledge of their fatal tendency. My 
own family will furnish you with an instance of Ihe most melau- 
chnly kind, that could not fail of impressing you/ mind with a 
salutary fear of falling into the same error, were I to take the 
trouble of relating the sad tale ; but I know you have a ureal, 
islike lo long stories, so 1 shall not trouble you with il. unless 
u render il necessary by your imprudence.' 'You give exce!- 
t advice,, my dear mother,' replied Lord Ellincourt; but m\ 
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attachment is not of the kind you suppose it lu L»r. 
have taken a fancy to is quite a child ; she is destitute of fri« 
and lam determined to defray the expenses of her edui_.« 
The favour I want you to grant me, is your countenance for tbe 
sweet little creature, which, when you have seen, you will admire 
as much as I do.' Lord Ellineourt ihen related the trick Sir 
Henry Ambersley had played him. about the advertisement, and 
the visit in consequence of it to Miss Bridewell's Temple uf In- 
struction. Lady Ellineourt kugherJ! 'Are you sure, Edmund,' 
said she, 'that this is the truth, and nothing but the truth t' 
4 Upon honour,' replied his lordship, 'when you have seen lief 
you will not doubt it : let me drive you there to-day, my dear 
mother.' 'Not to-day,' replied her ladyship, 'but I will ac 
pany you to-morrow. ' 

The next clay Lady Ellineourt kept her appointment ; and 
aon, accompanied by Colonel Ross, drove her down to M 
Grove. Lady Ellineourt had been in the habit of visiting 
ladies Tremham, and was therefore personally known to Miss 
Bridewell, who, being a devout worshipper of high rank, was 
delighted when her noble visitor was announced. Lady Isabella 
and Lady Maria were called to see their aunt ; and at their en- 
trance Lord Ellineourt demanded his dear little Fanny. Miss 
Bridewell, witli a significant nod, said, ' I waited for your lord- 
ship's command :' and ringing the bell, ordered the servant to fetch 
Miss Fanny. The sweet child soon obeyed the summons, and 
regardless of the presence of Lady Ellineourt and Colonel 
ran with open arms lo embrace her benefactor, whose delight 
llijg testimony of her gratitude and affection made him ready 
devour her with kisses. As soon as the loving pair could s< 
rate from each other, Lady Ellineourt took Pannj by the hand, 
and examining her countenance, exclaimed, ' What a sweet c 
lure! Whs! is her name, Edmund V ' Fatherless Fanny!' rep 
Lord Ellineourt, 'she has no other.' '1 am not to be called 
Fatherless Fanny any more,' said the child, ' for Lord Ellineourt 
will be my papa.' Colonel Ross smiled and looked significant 
and Lady Ellineourt pressed the sweet girl to her bosom 
suspicion she could not repress made her ladyship incline 
wards the Colonel's and Miss Bridewell's opinion, a 
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moderate calculation of tlit-ir respective ages would have proved 
tyofiil a doubt the fallacy of such an idea, as thai Fanny coul.l 
be Lord EMincoorl'a daughter. The playful innocence of ibi 
gaging Funny won completely upon ilie heart ol Lad] Blliucourtj 
who became as warm an advocate for the scheme of adopti 
licr son. and added her charges lo his, in desiring Miss Bridewell 
to attend lo the education of the lovely orphan, who rose propor- 
tiouahly in the good graces of her governess, as she appeared to 
lie esteemed by the great people thai lady so constantly bowed In. 
..ady Maria Tienlham, who rejoiced in Fanny's good fortune, re- 
ceived her cousin with more than usual cordiality; aud Lord II- 
lincoutt, who iiad been informed by Fanny of her ladyship's kind- 
ness lo his favourite, thought he had never seen Hie amiable Maria 
=k M bewitching. 

When Lady Ellincourt found, by her walch, that sh? had stayed 
to ihc utmost limits of her time, she gave the signal for departure; 
[hi. I Lord Ellincourf, potting ;i little parcel Into Fanny'a hand, 
rbicb he (old her contained a keepsake, kissed her for fan 
lid the whole party separaii.l. 

During ilie dnvo Lome, Colonel Ross repealed his conjectui 
respecting Fanny's affinity to bet benefactor, adding, with a 
mull, that he could not have supposed his lordship capable of 
ruuth art as he had that day displayed. ' Why you have done 
te old lady completely,' said he. 'If you mean that I bawe 
td upon my mother,' said Lord Ellincourt, 'you are mis- 
taken ; for I am sure I did not know there was such a being iu 
existence as my little Fanny, until Ambersley sent me on a fool's 
errand iu search of her numesake.' 'If that he really the case,' 
fr-Aid Colonel Ross, 'I can guess what are your views «ilh llii.i 
girl. Sbe is a pretty creature, and will ronke an agreeable varia- 
tion in your amour* puasogem by and by.' 'I may have beeu 
dissipated and unthinking," replied Lord Ellincourt, reddening 
with resentment ul the vile suggestion, 'but I hope I am incapable 

of deliberate mllany, such as you insinuate. The precaution I 
have taken of getting my mother's sanction lu my whim ought to 

li you belter.' 

i 'mi astonish me I' interrupted Colonel Ross: 'is it possible 
you have no other view but henevolence iu this munificent 
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action 1' "None, upon my honour; excepting, indeed. the pl« 

of contributing to the happiness of a being I love, in a manner 

wholly unaccountable, even to myself,* said Lord RllintOU 

'Then I must compliment your lordship's pliiiunthreptf,' re- 
joined the colonel, sarcastically; 'and I hop II l«t me 

participate in Hie happiness resulting from such haroitflQ, by per- 
mitting roc sometimes lo visit jour beautiful protege in v 
company.' 

'No, by heavens!' replied Lord Ellincourt : 'tin- man who 
could suspect another of such baseness as the deliberate pet 
version of innocence, is unfit to he trustej »*liere In < • <> t> t« I pro\e 
himself capable of the same turpitude, to the detriment of a 
defenceless female,' 'Moralizing too,' said Colonel Ross, ' U] 
that's pretty! Upon my honour, I rejoice in your locushiyfi 
version, and cannot enough admire the superlatively charming 
Cause of such a wonderful reformation.' 

Here the conversation ended, uud the remainder of the ilii 
passed in silence on both sides. Lord Ellincourt "as piqued, aid 
Colonel Ross was digesting a scheme which had presen'ei itself 
tollis fancy, whilst conversing on the subject of the gentle Faun 
the accomplishment of which promised to gratify two of his 
dominant passions; namely, sensuality and revenge. Lord Llliit- 

COUr) had offended hi* pride by censuring his sentiments, ai. 
wished foran opportunity of being even with him. To deprive his 
lordship, at some future period, of the object of his generous a flee- 
lion, offered a fair prospect to the diabolical colonel of revenging 
the supposed injury, and at the same lime obtaining a beautiful 
creature to administer to his unlawful pleasures, and finally been 
the victim of them. 

It was certainly a long while to look forward lo, but Cototi 
Ross was one of those epicures IB sensuality, who could deli 
rately plan, and unrefeotiegly execute, the most atrocious acts 
of cruelty, if they promised the slightest gratification to his 
praved appetite. Ilii wickedness was systematic, and he I 
as much pleasure in planning as in executing the do 

conceived. 

But we will leave him to his cogitations, aud proceed vviih 

narrative. The happy Fanny, as soou as her new frieada 
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departed, opened the patcel Lord Ellincurt left with her, and 
found, la her great deli^Ii', an efognrt gotf chain for b« neck, 
willi a small waleh suspended, uud u pair of bracelet to corres- 
pond. It will be easily conceived how such a present mull win 
upon the hean of .1 gift like Tunny. She jumped about iu rap- 
tures, ami displaced her 'Papa's' present, as she styled Lord 
Ellincourt, to every creature that came near her; ami the novelty 
of possessing such a Measure kept her awake a good part of the 
night. 

^ However, she soon became accustomed lo the possession of 
inkets ; for Lord Ellimouii never was so happy as when bestow- 
g marks of his generosity upon his favourite. Anxious to pur- 
chase good rreatinent Jot her, his lordship look care to remember 
Miss Bridewell willi a munificence that completely won thai lady's 
heart. The improvement of Fatherless Fanny seemed now of 
lore real consequence than thai of any lady in Hie house, and 
Irs. Dawson and the subordinate teachers were continually re- 
lidded of Miss Bridewell's anxitly on Ihc subject. It has already 
ten said, that Flinty possessed gtnl mitural abilities; her ra- 
lid progress may therefore be supposed, under such advantageous 
ircttiuslanccs ; and she soon hrcanie a brilliant proof of the skill 
1 justly ascribed to the preceptress of Myrtle Grove establishment , 
bestowing polite accomplishments upon the pupils under her 
care. But barren is that mind, whose improvement has been 
confined to the study of mere ornamental acquirements. The mu- 
sician, the dancer, or the pa in truss, however skilful in the various 
branches, will make but a poor wife, if she be deficient in the 
more solid and valuable qualities of good sense, good temper, and 
above all, religion and virtue. 

The softest melody cannot soothe the ear of pain, nor can the 
anxious eye of sorrow dwell willi delight upon the graceful alti- 
tude, or highly finished picture. The knowledge of languages. 
though carried to Ibe highest pitch of perfection, cau suggest no 
comfort for affliction, nor strengthen the suffering miud to bear 
I he reverse of fortune with fortitude and resignation. Such know- 
ledge, therefore, may be pronounced iu the words of Solonn 
'Vanity of vanities/ unless she who possesses it lias fits! sought 
■ ion in ".he page of truth, anil having found the diviue pre- 
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mult that |li f basis on vhiefa Hie RCtaK of I 

mem was retted. The accomplishment* Md grace* wbi> 

ndorn virtue, may be entitled I a <>u. The skill of lh< 

lapidary may call forth I he brilliancy of Ibc aHfcmOftd, but OHM 
give the sarin; liiitre 10 llie pebble. 

.All I he pains bestowed up mi Fanny's education by Miss lin<le- 
uell and her assistants would have availed little, hart no I 
good precepts instilled into In r heart by the amiable Emily Dar- 
lowe given solidity tu ber principles. Piety is a natural feeling of 
the youthful heart,, and only requires some skilful hand lo call 
forth its latent energies, and give iheni iheir proper bia». Emily 
I', ilowe had been instructed by her father in the principle 
religion ; ami her youthful heart glowed with the fervour of ge- 
nuine piety. With what rapture did llie amiable instructress 
awaken, in I tie docile mind of her beloved Fanny, the first L 
pcptipni of the Deity, and teich her guileless lips to pronounc 
the first words of praise and gratitude. Then judiciously turn- 
ing (he mind of her pupil from the adoration of the Creator to 
iheconteuiplaiiou of the creature. Pity for the various ills inse- 
parable from human nature soon gave birlh lo charily, and ibe 
mercy she Bsked of God for herself, she felt ready to bestow 
lipop her fellow mortals; not only in gifts of benevolence, but 
in ads of forbearance and goodwill. Thus Fanny, in imitation 
of the example Emily set before ber eyes, became good -na lured, 
I mi ient, arid forgiving from principle, and benevolent from the 
if title feelings of her heart.— 

' Ju*t as the twig la bent, ilit trcafa iudiueuV 
The superiority in virtue over the generality of her sex to which 
v afterwards attained, might justly be said to owe its 
mm lo fhe early instructions of the amiable Emily, who. like a 
guardian angel, watched llie infancy of her favourite, and look 
the advantage ti thai critical season when the human mind is 
liitesl to receive the impression of piety, and which, like the 
time in agriculture, if once neglected cannot be retrieved. And 
*i h Hit she was anxiously inculcating the principles of religion and 
virtue, she look especial care to eradicate every tendency to vanity 
,n mngutKC, fioin which even the best dispositions are not Wi. 
lipt. 
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Lord Eiliiitcuirl's presents were but too well calculated to en- 
gender pride; and the praises lie always lavished upon Fanny's 
person every lime he saw Jier, would inevitably liwvv rendered her 
vain, had not the watchful Emily repressed I lie rising emotions, 
and by expatiating UBOfl I lie precarious tenure of personal charms, 
exposed as they are to the ravages of sickness, and certain decay 
I of old age; and explaining the still more, uncertain duiaiiun of 

I human attachments, she awakened in the mind of her youthful 
auditor reflections that would have dune honour to a girl double 
her number of yean. 
The effect Lord Ellincourt's attachment to Fanny had upon Lis 
tniiid, was of the most salutary kind. With the genuine spirit of 
paternal uffVction he was frequently Calculating his expenses, and 
projecting curtailments of their extent, in order to purchase some 
advantage or pleasure for his darling: and lo the astonishment of 
all the gentlemen ol the turf, his lordship's stud at Newmarket was 
sold nil, an il the destructive amusement of horse racing abandoned 
within a year after he took the whim ol adopting Fanny, because 
he had made a dt termination lo retrench, in order lo have it in hit 
power to make a settlement upon his favourite, which resolution it 
was impossible to put ill practice whilst he kept up such an expen- 
sive establishment, and incurred such heavy losses as generally at- 
tended his gambling ventures. 

Liidy Elliucourl, who felt greatly pleased with the appearance 
of her son's reformation, gave every encouragement to his patron- 
age of the little orphan, and even indulged him so far as to invite 
F.iuuy in spend a mouth with her during the summer's vacation, 

I at her country seal, which lay in Yorkshire, on an estate that had 
been laltly purchased for her, by her agent, and was celebrated 
for the antique grandeur of Hie house, aud the beauty of the »ur- 
rounding parks and ground.-. 
To this delightful retreat the happy Fanny was conveyed in 
Lady Ellincoun's coach; aud no sooner had she entered the great 
hall, than she exclaimed in ecstasy, 'Oh! this is mamma Sydney's 
bouse; do let me see her.' Aud running forward, she made lo a 
►r opposite to her, and attempted to open it. The lock resisted 
ber efforts. ' Fray open it for me,' said the child, turning to a 
•crvuut. 'Mamma Sydney is ta there! and I want lo see her '" 
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Lord Ellincourt, who had arrived a few hours before his motlin 
now came into llic hall. 'What is the matter with my I 
said his lordship; ' what is the iitlle girl doing there?' ■ I want 
to see mamma Sydney.' replied Fanny, ' and I know site I 
room: she always used to sit there.' 

'Were you ever in tins house before, my love?' asked 
lordship, asloniehrntnt painted DO liis countenance. 'O ye; 
papa, 1 used to live here; and this door you will not open for i 
is mamma Sydney's parlour.' 

Lord Ellincourt ordered a servant to inquire for the key of t 
room, and turning lo Fanny, lie said, 'Your mamma Sydney ca 
not he in that room. fur ymi see it is locked.' Fanny stood in i 
utmost agitation whilst the key was fetched, but appeared 1 
in uc li struck to speak a word. In the mean time Lady Eiliiico 1 
who had been speaking to her steward relative to some alteration! 
that had been lately made, came up to see what had arrested the 
attention of her son and Fanny. When the was informed of t 
child's assertion respecting the house; ' Some resemblance, 1 sn 
pose,' said her ladyship, ' between this and the house where she 
formerly resided ; hut this could not be her mamma Sydney's houve, 
because the estate belonged to a Mr. Hamilton, whu had reaid 
abroad some years before his death, and I purchased it of 
heir. The place had not been inhabited from the time Mr. 
Hamilton went abroad, as its dilapidated condition plainly proved, 
at the lime I look possession of it, about two years ago.' At this 
moment the servant brought the key, and the door was opened. 
Fanny ran into the room, but presently returned with a sorrowful 

on tens nee. ' Mamma Sydney is not there,' said she, her eves 
full of trars; ' I wonder where she is gone.' ' Are you sure this is 
the room where your mamma Sydney used to sit V asked Lady 
Ellincourt. 'Oh yes, ma'am,' replied Fanny j "see here is her 
work-iablc ?' And the child gning up to the fire-place, raised a 
bracelet that secured made for the convenience nf holding a candle- 
nick or book, for any body who chose to sit close to the fire. 
4 Mnmma Sydney used lo put her work-bag upon this, when she 
was working; and wlieu she was doing nothing her snurVbox used 
to stand upon i!,' said Fanny, * and sometimes a book. At 
•he had doue reading, she would put her spectacles into I 
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die of the book, and lay it dawn, and say to me, Com*, puts, you 
must divert me now.' 

Both Lord and Lady Ellincourt were very much struck with an 
account »0 distinctly given of an event so remote; and her lady- 
.!up said she would inquire the particulars relative; lo Hie tanner 
inhabitants of ber mansion, and endeavour, if possible, lo elucidate 

Iie mystery. 
Fanny was now led about the spacious rooms and long galleries 
iMt distinguished the noble dwelling, by her beloved ' Paya,' and 
very now and tlien expressed her delight at the discovery of some 
Id acquaintance either in the rooms or their furniture ; and her 
recollection of triw-d cir. uuistances was so «lear, that, notwith- 
standing the evidence that appeared to contradict the probability 
of Fanny's having been foniiejly an iumale of Pemberlon Abbey, 
neither Lord Ellincourt nor his mother could divert their minds 
from the belief that her account was correct. 

Every inquiry was made amongst the tenantry, liliely lo elucidate 
the mystery, but to little purpose ; their answers corresponded 
uniformly when compared together. No lady of the name of 
Sydney had resided in that house, or its vicinity; nor did Ihey 
believe that Pembertnn Ahbey had been inhahitt-d by any body 
besides the servants, who were left in care of it, since the departure 
of Mr. Hamilton, until it was purchased by Lady Ellincourt, a 
period of several years. 

This was told Fanny ; but she still persisted in her assertion, 
nor could any argument, for a moment, shake her opinion, or make 
ber waver in her story. Of Iter removal from Fcmberton Abbey 
abe could give but a very imperfect account. She remembered hat- 
ing been in a carriage a long time, but whither she was earned, or 
by whom, she could not tell ; all she knew perfectly, was, that her 
mamma Sydney did not go with her, and thai the lady with whom 
bhe stayed for some days before she whs left at Miss Bridewell'*, 
was very cross with her. 

A wide field was here opened for conjecture, and Lord and Lady 
Ellincourt were left to wander in it, as all their efforts lo obtain any 
light upon the subject failed of effect. A circumstance which oc- 
curred just before Fanny 'a return to school served to increase lite 
perplexity of Lbeil minds, and to raise their curiosity to a pitch of 
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impatience, very ill-suited lo the suspense ihey wne obliged to 
endure. 

The apartment Utile Fanny slept in was in the same gallery ai 
Lady EHilieourt's, and divided from that room by a small cham- 
ber, which was occupied by her ladyship's woman. The scream 
of poor Fanny, one night, awakened Lady Ellincourl from a 
sound sleep, and starting from her bed the amiable lady threw on 
her dressing gown, and ran to the assistance of her favourite. Kirs. 
Parsons, her maid, was there before her, and was supporting ilit 
terrified child in her arms. 

'What is lbe matter!' exclaimed Lady Elliticourt. 'Myden 
Fanny, what is the nutter?' ' Mamma Sydney has been here: the 
came and looked at me; and when I spoke to her, she ran awav, 
and would not answer.' ' You have been dreaming, my love. 
Lady Elliticourt.— ' No, indeed, ma'am, I was wide awake.' replied 
the child ; ' 1 heard her open my door, and saw her come up to 
the bed, with a candle in her hand ; and she looked so angry m hm 
I spoke lo her, that she frightened me out of my wits. Pray, dear 
Lady Eliincourl, call her back, and beg her not to be angry with 
nit.' ' My dear child,' answered her ladyship, 'this is mere fan 
I assure you. Nobody could come into your room without being 
heard by Parsons.' ' I heard nothing, I assure your ladyship,' 
said Mrs. Parsons 'until Miss Fanny screamed out ; and 1 
not asleep, for I had been indulging myself with a book.' 

It was with great difficulty that Lady Elliticourt succeeded 
pacifying llie terrified Fanny, who lay trembling, arid in I 
greatest agitation. 'The poor child has been frightened thro 
a dream,' said the compassionate lady; "so take her iuto 
bed, Parsons : she shall not be left alone again to-night, or ber 
nerves may suffer severely. 1 Mrs. Parsons obeyed her lady's com- 
mands, and Fanny was so delighted at being permitted to si 
with her dear benefactress, that she forgot her tenor, ami her 
tears gave way lo such emotions of juy, that Lady Ellincourt was 
sensibly affected, by a proof of attachment so uiique&lionabl 
exquisites 

The next day, however, Fanny persisted tit her assertion, t 
sbe had really seen her mamma Sydney; nor could all Lady El- 
lincouit's. dissertations on the strength of (he imagination, during 
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influence of dreams, avail any tiling; 1 In.- child Mill instated 
that she was wide awake when the figure of Mamma Sydney bid 

Rppeared before her, aud that Ihe noise of ftoflte doof opening 
ad awakened her. ' I( seemed,' said she, " at if a dooi bad b cm 
ireed open lhat had been |0bC| shut, for it made a bill 
niae,' 'There is only ihe dour Out lead* from Parsons" d.x.r tu 
yours,' replied Lady Ellincourl, 'and that you know stood open; 
>u ■■■ijst therefore have been mistaken, ray dear Fanny.' Fanny 
look her wise head: 'I cannot tell kow it could be,' said she, 
but I am sure it Was as I say,' 

The room in which Fannj slept was pannelled with cedar wood, 
rliicb was carved in the most curious manner, and had no doubt 

»een esteemed a chtj d' miore of workmanship, at the lime llie 
■use was bnilr. The child's obstinacy respecting the person she 
ad seen, impressed Lady Ellinenurl's mind so strongly, that she 
fnt for a carpenter lo examine the wainscot with the most scru- 

xilous exactness, in order to ascertain whether there was any 
ecret entrance lo the apartment. 

The scrutiny, however, produced nothing to elucidate the mis- 
ery. The man declared ihe partitions perfectly sound; and as- 
cried lhat il was an uller impossibility that they should conceal 
ny way of entering the room impervious to his minute investiga- 
n>ti. 'Firs satisfied Lady Elhucourl ; and she returned 1o her 
rst opinion — i. e. Hiai Fanny had been misled by a dream. 
kinl llie circumstance was suon forgotten by the child, as no 
ecuriencp of llie same terror could happen, as her joy at sleep- 
;ig with Lady Elliucourt hail endeared her so iiiucli tu lhat lady. 
ml the was permitted to remain the partner of her bed during 

lier slay at Pemberlon Abbey, from whence she was conveyed 

lo school, at the expiration of the vacation. 

The Christmas following the Miss Barlowes left Miss Bridewell's' 
nd poor Fanuy lost her best friend in her beloved Emily. Kei 

sorrow was somewhat assuaged, however, by an unexpected > 

Mr. and Mrs. Barlowe bad come to England to fetch ibeir daugh- 
•rs, and Ihe health of Ihe latter was so delicate, that h 
adged necessary lo her recovery lo breathe her native ail 
)nje lime. She determined therefore lo slay ■ year in England , 

md thus Emily Barlowe bad frequent opportunities of visiiing; 

a f 
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her dear Fanny, as Mr. Barlowe entered into his daughter's feel- 



the child with ill lb< 



ill of bene 



tng* respect 

natural lo lii- disposition! The high patronage 

now enjoyed rendered all pi-ctmuty aid unnecessary { but Mr. 

Bftil-n*i- knew enough of tlie world lo believe that, nolwitlistand- 

it\g present appearances, there mi^bt CORie a day when poor Fan 

would find tliHt friendship is no inheritance. 

' If Lord F-lli it c.Mir i should neglect to make any settlement upon 
his adopted child/ said the good gentleman, * life is a precan > 
tenure; and how soon may the sweet girl he exposed lo 
frowns of a cruel world, or indeed, what is still worse, lo I 
various snares which are constantly spread for indigent beau 
by the remorseless panders of opulent depravity !' 

'Sorely,' replied Lmily, to whom this speech was addressed, 
'surely, papa. Lord Ellineourt will not lie so crui I as lo leave the 
dear child unprovided for. Hi* lordship seems so very fond ol 
her that t should think such a tiling impossible.' 

• Loid Ellineourt is a very young man,' answered Mr. Barlowe; 
'anil, besides that, a very thoughtless one. I don't lielieve, b 
what I hear of him, that he ever did a good tiling in his li. 
before he patronized Fanny. Such men as he think little about 
death, although (here is certainly no situation which is in 
exposed lo mortally ihan that of a true votary of fashion, sin 
should their necks escape the perils of charioteering— their ben 
(he inleinperale excesses of midnight revels — their lives lie at the 
mercy of every reprobate with whom ibry associate; for should 
he choose to call litem out for any frivolous offence, whether fa 
cied or real, the imperious laws of honour forbid ihem to dec! 
the combat: yes, such is the inverted order <>l things, thai be 
who has dared lo blaspheme his God in Ins Common conversation, 
who has infringed the sacred rights of liuiu.iini- i ion the slight- 
est temptation, and who has trampled, in their turn, everv law, 
human and divine, as they opposed the gratification of his in 
dinule passions; such a man, 1 say, will tremble to act in oppo- 
sition lo the self creat'd law of the Moloch of these days, at 
whose shrine modern idolaters still sacrifice their children without 
remorse or contrition.' 

If Mr. Barlowe had merely reasoned upon the subject of Fannj 
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recarious »iluation, liitle merit could have been arrogated f,>r 
such a negative proof of Iiis regard for Iter ; but thai worthy 
gentleman had not bo much of thePhaiisee in his composition. He 
never discussed any subject, either moral or divine, without act- 
ing np to the principles he professed ; and in this instance he went 
even farther than ihe common bounds of benevolence, For he 
provided for a contingency which appeared perfectly imaginary to 
every eye but his own. 

Before IMr. Barlnwe left England lie vested five hundred pounds 
in t lie funds, in t lie name of Fanny, and appointed a trustee la 
apply it to her use, in case any thing should happen to render 
ich an assistance necessary. As Fanny had no surname, Mr. 
laTlowe had described her aciual residence at the lime of the 
nnation, and other circumstances pro pet |0 itliiiiil'y her, villi .1 
precision that proved his anxiety for her welfare, and his own kind 
liearl, bejond the possibility of a doubt. The file lid, to whom 
ihe trust was confided, was charged too, to give immediate notice, 
letter, to Mr. Bark we, should any liccidenl happen to place 
Fanny in circumstances of necessity, as the generous gift was 
lleuded merely as a prelude to his furlhei bounty, in case of mh.Ii 
event, as it had always been Mr, Bailowe's intention to indulge 
his daughter's vti-.li of adopting ihe prettj orphan, if it could be 
lone without prejudice to her favourite. And although Loid El- 
inciiuri's botint) superseded that Intention fur the present, Mr. 
Bailowe still cherished the idea that ihe scheme might yet become 
>olh practicable and agreeable to all parlies. 

The amiable heart of the gentle Emily fell the most grateful im- 
iression of her father's kfodness; yet, still she found it impossible 
believe any thing that militated against the exalted opinion she 
bad formed i : Lord Ellincourt's goodness. The benevolence his 
jrdship had evinced for her favourite, in thai Irjing moment 
then her nwn heart Was neaily broken al finding herself pow- 
erless in her cause, had first recommended him to her favour ; Ihe 
rrrmens of a handsome person, and liighlj-fiuiahcd manners, had 
snmpleied the conquest, and the gentle Emily had h. ■•towed her 
lections, beyond the power of recalling them, upon the uncoil- 
cious Ellincourl, before she even suspected such a ibing was 
possible. 
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A father's anxious eyes had penetrated the guarded tecttl al 
her bosom; by them be had teen his daughter twice in Lord 

tllincourt's company ; be had observed loo, with equal prcd 
that his lordship's ideas had never wandered Inwards the love sick 
Emily, and his prudence suggested an immediate separation. It 
was this conviction, too, that bad induced him to dwell with such 
force upon the general depravity of fashionable men, in hi* con- 
versation with his daughter, which has just been related. Imping 
that his just strictures upon the manners of the great, wmilil 
tend to weaken her partiality for Lord Ellincnurt. But, ulas! 
when the poets described love as a blind deity, they ought to have 
added that he was deaf also, and that bis votaries were generally 
subject to the same infirmities. 

Emily Barlowe had been accustomed to believe her father's 
opinions infallible ; but on Ibis occasion she either did not hear 
them, from the reason above mentioned, or they tailed in their 
usual effect. 

The year allotted for Emily Bailowe's stay in England sunn 
glided away, and the mournful hour arrived that was to tear her 
from dear England— her tenderlj-beloved Fanny— and from the 
contemplation of that admired countenance, whose smile never 
failed of imparting delight, and whose frown gave the thrill of 
anguish to her heart. 

Fanny was at Lady Ellincourl's house, on a visit, at the time n( 
the Barlowes' departure; and as Emily was a particular favourite 
with her ladyship, she was invited to spend the last week of her 
stay in London under the same roof with her favourite. This 
was a dangerous indulgence to the tender girl, who had nuw an 
opportunity of more frequently meeting with another favourite, 
not so congenial to her happiness as the blooming Fanny. Lurd 
Ellincoitrt had always thought Emily Barlowe a sweet girl, 
felt grateful to her for her kindness to Fanny; but he was too 
much accustomed to the boldness of modern ladies, whose beauty 
demands rather than wins admiration, in be easily charmed h 
unobtrusive merit, and soft feminine loveliness, veiled by the sfia 
of general modesty. 

His lordship felt surprised, therefore, to find what a ch. 
girl be bad so long regarded with indifference, when a more 
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itercourse displayed those altiactions to his notice, which bad 
been hitherto concealed by the amiable diffidence of the lovely 
possessor. ' Upon iry honour,' said liii lordship, the morning 
afier Emily's d< pirturc, upon my honour, I should have been 
desperately in love with Emily Rarlowe, if she bad staid a hitl* 
longer. Where did she hide all her powers of charming so toog? 
lost youn™ ladiea IK la be known, uowa-riuys, by conversing 
till) them two nt three limes; at least, all lliat is agreeable in 
urn; but ■ 1 lis- lovely creature seems to rise in one'* estimation 
very time one converses «ii|i lier ; and I have never examined 
rr blushing countenance «( late, without discovering some 
canity unobserved before, yet which appeared loo striking In be 
jvei looked by any but to inseilfible. Call you tell me, my dear 
loiber, Ibe reason of ibis lat< ty? 

Lady Ellincourt nailed, 'The reason, my dear Edmund, lies 
your own breaar, where ■ growing paiiiality has b*auh6edit» 
>bjecl, and discovered charms impervious to any other vision.' 
What do not you admin- Emily ilunT asked Lord Ellincourt. "I 
i, most sincerely,' answered her ladyship ; * but so I always did. 
find no new beauties; she always appeared to me a lovely girl, 
>lh in mind and person*' ' I wish you bad »aid before, that yow 
ilir.ughi her so," replied Lord Ellincourt, with a llioughlful look. 
Lady Ellincourt smibd: 'I never wished lo direct your choice, 
Edmund,' said she; 'but if it had fallen on Miss Emily Barlowe, 
I certainly should have started no objection. Her fortune is large, 
and her family unexceptionable J but she is gone, and you must 
endeavour lo forget her.' 

i« That is impossible,' replied his lordship, whose imagination 
lad grown warm in discu&smg the subject, 'I can new forget Ibe 
harming Emily, and I have a great mind to follow her to Jamaica.' 
Take a little lime for consideration," said Lady Ellincourt; ' the 
:l may go off; a lover's eternity is not of long duration — some- 
uiies.' ' You (real the matter lightly, my dear mother,' said Lord 
Ellincourt, * but depend upon it you will find I am serious; in the 
meantime, I am glad to find this a liauce does not come within the 
censure of ill-assorted matches, which I remember you once $eri- 
isly warned me against.' — Apropos, you said there was a uielan- 
loly instance, in our family, of the folly of such marriages. 1 wish 
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you would tell me the long itory, as you stjled it; I feel an incli- 
nation for luch an indulgence : will you grant it me f ' With plea- 
- »ure, my dear Edmund,' replied Lady Ellincourt, ' when we bare 
time to get to the end of it, which is not the case now. This even- 
ing, however, I shall be at your service. Fanny is to return to 
Myrtle Grove this morning : her young companions will console her 
better than I can, for the loss she has sustained, or at least make 
her forget ber sorrow, for that is the only remedy at her age.' 
Lord Ellincourt said be would accompany his mother in her morn- 
ing drive, and assist in taking their mutual favourite to school. 

Fanny was now in ber eleventh year, and beautiful as am angel. 
There was such an expression of innocence and sweetness hi ber 
countenance, that it was impossible not to love her ; and although 
the tints of the rose, the lily, the violet, and the carnation, com- 
bined to render ber complexion lovely, it was the emanation of ber 
heavenly mind that gave that brilliancy to her countenance, which 
rendered it truly dazzling. Lord Ellincourt contemplated hit 
lovely ward, as he sat opposite to ber in his mother's barouche, 
and be was more than ever struck with her exquisite beauty. 
That sweet girl, thought he, must be protected with unceasing 
vigilance, or she will fall a sacrifice to some of the wretches ber 
uncommon loveliness will not fail to attract around ber. But, 
although Lord Ellincourt felt the necessity of protecting Fanny, 
be neglected the surest method of doing so, and thereby verified 
Mr. Batlowe's opinion of him, that he was a thoughtless as well as 
a young man. 

We will now, however, set down Fanny at Miss Bridewell's, and 
jumping over a few hours, or killing them by any faskionablt 
device, bring our readers to Lady Ellincourt's fire-side ; where, her 
ladyship on one side, and ber son on the other, they may listen to 
our next chapter, which contains a long story. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A Long Story. 



IVIy father,' said Lady Ellincourt, 'was, you know, the Marquis 
of Pelersfield ; but at the time of his coming to age, there was very 
little probability of his ever attaining to that dignity, as he was 
only a very distant branch of the Trentham family, and no less 
than thirteen living claimants, besides the chance of their having 
children, stood between him and the title ; yet such is the muta- 
bility of all human tenures, that, notwithstanding these opposing 
obstacles, my father became Marquis of Pelersfield by the time he 
was eight-and-thirty. He was then a widower, with two children — 
my dear laineuied brother and myself. Happy would it have been 
for us had he never been induced to re-enter the pale of wedlock! 
My father had doted on my mother, and he transferred bis affec- 
tions to ber children, when she was borne from him by a prema- 
ture death. Never was a fonder parent, a more indulgent friend, 
than be always approved himself to us, whilst we were so happy 
as to share his love between us. 

'My brother was nearly three years older than I was, and the 
most perfect friendship existed between us from the first dawn of 
reason. My beloved Seymour was of so sweet a disposition that 
be made it his study to render me happy ; and the little superiority 
he had over me, in point of age, rendered him at once my instruc- 
tor ind playmate. At the time of my father's second marriage, I 
bad just attained my fourteenth year, and Seymour was seventeen. 

' The lady selected for our mother-in-law was every way my 
father's inferior, both as to rank and fortune; being merely the 
daughter of a subaltern officer, who had been educated as half- 
boarder at a school of repute, and from thence attained to the 
employment of governess to two overgrown girls of fashion, whose 
ill-judging mother had engaged Miss Henderson to relieve her from 
the irksome task of entertaining hef daughters; for instruction 
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had been long nut of llie question Willi llie pup 

tcr carr. Tlie eldest, Mi»s Howard, wu arvcnfcca at the 

I Iltuderson enlered Lady Howard's family, and the you a 
considerably turned ol til 

'Tlie girls were co- heiresses, and pcifedly I ware o! 'i 
preaching iadcpvndeBM. Their fortunes were to be at ibeir u*u 
dilpoaaJ the very day of their coming; of age. 

• Miss Henderson mi artful enough to cooiull her own iuterttt 
jitlicr than tlu- iiii|.io»cni.-iit of lu-r pupil* ; she accordingly in- 
dulged iheir most CapHi KIM, IJkd vntired into their iuo6t 

unreasonable projects with a degree of patient perseaenocty-'iliel 

6ticcteded in rendering her indispensable to tbeir happiness. This 
was just what Hill Henderson bid intended, and she exulted ia 
the success of her schemes. Instead of being dismissed when her 
pupils were presented, as is usual with governesses ia general. 

II Henderson was retained as iheir companion, with an increas- 
ed salary, that she might lie enabled to visit with ilu-m, in a style 
of elegance suitable to the appearance of the ladies she accompa- 
nied. This much wished for intercourse with llie fashioni 
troild| introduced Miss Henderson lo my father, and her BHihi 

ii red with the hopes of obtaining his notice as a lover, w 
lii-pes were afterwards hut too fatally realized, for the welfui 
my unfortunate brother and myself. Miss Henderson wa? 
epitome of every thing that is hateful in woman; artful, design! n 
and insatiably ambitious. 

1 In the subordinate station she had hitherto filled, il had bej 
necessary for her to display the most unvarying com| 
She bad appeared, therefore, to my father's infatuated fancy 
gentle, timid creature, whose diffidence and unassuming uiodeafj 
veiled half the perfections of her mind; and he exulted iq i 
thought of bestowing upon his children a motber-in-liaw. 
would be as solicitous for tbeir welfare as be was himself. Un- 
happy delusion ! which cost him but too dear! No sooner 
Miss Henderson raised to the rank of Marchioness of Petersfield. 
tliuu all her complaisance, her humility, and her gentleness, va- 
nished like the fading meteor. 

' The most haughty airs, the most intolerable caprice, w 
instantly displayed by the new-made peeress, and felt by evei 
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i fortunate creature who tame within the circle of her power. 
To my brother she took the most inveterate dislike, from trie first 
week of her marriage ; and Lord Durham's extravagance, and 
Lord Durham's idleness, the unformed rudeness of his manners, 
somi became the unfailing thmie (if Iter invective. Whilst bit 
was at home the poor youth never enjoyed a inn men I 's respite 
from her malice; and wlirn he returned lo college, his hills were 
censured, his allowance ciirlaile>l, and evtty vexatious mrinre 

flicted upon him, which cruelly could invent, or ingenuity 
devise. To me she was more indulgent, for she left not I DC same 
jealousy of my existence, which disturbed her witli regard to my 
brother. 

'She was ambitious of becoming the mother, us >m1I ,is 
the wife, of a marquis ; and the birth of ;i sun, lire y m afli i In r 
marriage, rendered her mure formidably malicious to Loid Dur- 

•u, than she had ever been before. At the age of nuni i --11 my 
ear brother was sent abroad, to give that necessary finish to 
elite education, which iimtI 10 be acquired by visiting ihe dif- 

rcnt courts of Europe, but which has been impracticable tit r 
since Frencii anarchy has convulsed every European stale wiih 
war and faction. The evening before his departure, the amiable 
youth was in my dressing room, passing ihe last few boms of his 
stay in 1 he parental mansion, with Ihe only person who appeared 
to lament \Ai departure. My father's affection had long been 
weaned from him by the artifices »f Ins cruel inoihei m-i.u' . 

"My dear Catharine,'" atld Lord Durham, pressing nt) liand 

3 he spoke, " I am at lliis moment bibdnrilig Under an KJWcttotl 

of which your gentle breast bfca rro idea. The pangs 1 (■■•\ at 

rting frotu my »w*el lister are revere indeed ; but what will she 
say when I assure her that there exist-- aiwliirr dear one, from 
whom I cannot !cnr myself without feelings o| AgODVi nothing 
inferior to those which part the soul and body]" "Good ]■■• 

vens!" exc (armed I, " »hat meati ear*4l Seymour - ?" "I 

mean,*' replied the sweet youth, "that I have UndorJa myself by 
my ini|iiudrine, and thai 1 have involved the most amiable of 
her sex in my ruin — I am married t" " Married !" repeated I ; 
«* .mj to whom J ' " To an angel," rejoined he, wringing his hands 
Ob ! Caroliue, your heart will bleed for her, when 
3 G 
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you know lier.'' •* Have -yon never hinted youT situation 
father I' - inquired I, trembling as I spoke; for I perceived »uch 
a wttdtKM in my brother's looks, that it alarmed me bryond ex- 
pression. '* 1 never touched upon the subject but once," answered 
be, " and then I was silenced in a manner too decisive to 
of my again renewing if." 

"But who is the lady V said I. "You forget my anxiety, 
I am sure you would, dot trifle wiih il." "You know Lady 
Emily Hinchmbrokc." "\I do," replied I ; " but surely il is not 
her, the daughter Of mv -father's deadly foe; ihe man who would 
have deprived him of life." "It is, iris," exclaimed Seymour, 
in an aeony of grief. "Ah! why did I ever behold her face? 
Why was I ever taught 1lie inestimable value of an affection that 
bas undone me? Bui 1 will no lunger keep you in suspense ; tbe 
mournful story is a short one : — 

"I became acquainted with the fascinating Emily whilst on a 
visit to Lord Riversdale. her maternal uncle, whose son has always 
been my most intimate friend at college; the attachment was 
mutual; and I really believe its violence was increased by the 
certainty that it never could be approved by our parents. A 
secret correspondence lias been carried on these two years between 
us; and at length, in a lit of desperation, it was determined that 
we should be asked in church, and married, as we were bolli under 
age, and could-not be united by any other means. This plan was 
the suggestion of Sir Henry Poulel, Lord Riversdale's son, whin 
has been our confidant from the beginning of our attachment. 
In a fatal bour we both acceded to il. Emily was on a visit at 
Lord Riversdale's, in Berkeley Square ; and as I visited there 
every day, with the freedom of a son, the unfortunate scheme 
was but too easily accomplished. 

"It is now about five months since we were united 1 , and already 
have we deeply repented our imprudent rashness; and yet our 
repentance does not originate in any decay of affection, far from 
it, our love is more tender, more ardent than ever; but, alas I 
we see too plainly the fatal consequences of our impatience. 
My own sufferings would be nothing in my eyes, were it not fot 
those entailed upou my Emily. Ob! i hat any selfish gratification 
should have induced me to fill Ibat heart with sorrow, ibat Lea 
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Drmt! The secret has hitherto been kept inviolable, and 
I believe unsuspected; but that security is at an end, for Lord 
Soniertowu bus fixed upon a h<isb.»n<l for bis daughter, and she 
has received notice to prepare herself for the event. The rich 
Marquis of Alderney is his intended snn-in law. Emily entreats 
fne 1o leave tier to the developetnt-nl of our onliappv secret, and 
as>urcs me thai she considers it a fortunate circumstance lluil I 
am about to leave England, as she thinks her father's anger will 
cool sooner when he feels the impossibility of wreaking it upon 

\c. But these arguments have little weight with a heart so anxious 

19 mine; and 1 would rather brave his utmost fury than leave my 

angel E.nily to enrounter the slightest share of his resentment, 

have done every thing in my power to rlelav my journey, but 

milling can avail me to protract my departure any longer, unless 

m.dce a premature discovery, which must inevitably prove fatal 

to us both, t am constrained, therefore, to abait'ton her uiy soul 

■olds dearest upon earth, at the moment she stands most in need 

if my support. 

" All our hopes rest upon some accidental rupture of the mar- 

iage treaty, between Lord Sumer town aud the Marquis of Alder- 
iey. If Emily could but remain unmolested until I am of age, 
every thing would be well. Henry Poulet has promised to give 
me notice, should any violent step be taken with my Emily, that 
I may fly to her succour ; for what barriers, could prevent me from 
returning, if her d it tiger called lor my protection? No impediment 
that seas, rocks, or mountains can present, could for an instant 
intimidate a mind absorbed as mine is, by one object dearer than 

tie itself." 
'I listened to this recital of my brother's unfortunate story 
till an aching heart, too well acquainted with the animosity that 
tisted between Lady Emily's father and my avia, to form the 
slightest hope of 'heir ever being reconciled; no prophetic eye 
beheld in an instant the phial of vengeance poured upon their 
devoted head*. Lady Pdersheld 1 knew Would aggravate every 
thing likely to render my brother obnoxious lu my IkliWi anger; 
and I too pl.niiiy foresaw that the unprnpltoua union would not 
be long a secret. Yet still I thought it belter that mi brothel 
should not be within reach of Lord Soniertowu s reoReance 
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during llie first emotion g of fur\ that would fallow llie fatal d 

. I therefore urged h i-. immediate depariure; ami, i-ndro- 
vourin- m Mil niv own agontied feeling*, I spoke the 
hope, whilst my heart trembled with terror. Mv faltering bc- 
cents, however, bul ill-accorded with the chrrrfuloeu 1 wisfee 
in-pire, Seymour wrung my band, whilst agony was painted mi 
his countenance. " II is in vain, my sialer, liial you attempt !o 
console me — that pale cheek — thai quivering lip> and tear fraught 
eye, hut too plainly 1^11 me what you ihink of cur situati-n. 
The die is cast, ami our late is irrevocable. To heaven I c 
mend in\ Ivulv. Ali> surely JQQOC«ace, such as her.*, will not 

be lori-akun ! Aud M-t, «Ij% ilionld I abandon herl No! I will 
iflajl, 10,(1 brave (lie worst ; I will ihis night confess my marriage 
i o lay lather, ami implore his protection for my adored wife. 
He will in. i, I jiii vine, be able to resist the eloquence of a love 
<•.' 

»< For i,,,.v,ii s sake,"' interrupted I, "think ho more of such 
a mad scheme, replete with instant ruin. You talk of soft. 
m\ father- by sour eloquence; but oh! tell me who shall be found 
sulriuently skilled in persuasion to soothe the anger of Lord 
Sojoerlowpl You are both underage; the marriage can therefore 
be set aside; and you may depend upon it that would be the first 
step Iter vindii-tivc father would take, should you, by a preoia 
discovery, put it into his power to do so. You are going a 
when juu return you will be of age. ft will be easy lo find a, 
opportunity of rendering your marriage indissoluble by repealing 
the ceremony; and who knows what accidents may intervene, 
during the period of your absence, that may render its renewal 
more propitious? Lord Somerlown is not immortal; and should 
be die, I am sure my father's animosity will die with him. He is 
|oq good a man lo visit the sins of the father upon the innocent 
offspring." 

" '1'rue, my dear sister," replied Lord Durham. " But instead 
the fair prospect jou endeavour to place before my eyes, suppo 
my Emilys stern parent should iusist upon her giving her hand 
another; what wilj become of the timid girl, unsupported as she 
will then be by the husband for whose sake she must brave the 
brutal fury of that most vindictive man?" " Should any treaty 
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marriage be likely to be brought to ;i conclusion." said I, " ii will 

en be time enough for you lo return and acknowledge your 

aarriage. I promise to take ilie first opportunity of getting an 

lerviev* wild Lady Emily. I visit a lady who is in lima It with 

it. We "ill then lay a plan for carrying on a correspondence; 

id I promise lo inform you of every movement which seems 

<<h tu threaten your beloved Emily with danger." " Kind, be- 

i'ed sister I" exclaimed my brother, pressing my hand, " I uill 

fly on your friendship, and be guided I ■ v your advice; and 

lI eve me ii is no small consolation to mr. in |bll hour of liial, 

M a confidant so ready to sympathize in ray suffer ingn." 
'Soon kiliu ihis conversation my brother took his leave, and I 
issed tin remainder of the night ill lean and lamentations, with- 
out atleo\ptill£ 10 undress myself or go to Led. At the peep of 
lay 1 heard the carriage, that was to convey him away, come lo 
ii- door I crept tu my window, and saw him step into it, attend- 
by his tutor; the door doted upon him, and the raiding of the 
rheels was sooo lost in distance. I listened to the last faint 
lund; and throwing myself upon my bed, 1 exclaimed, Hi- is 
ine! 1 shall see that beloved face no more. My tear* nearly 
located me, and 1 sauk upon my pillow in an agony of woe. 
Alas! my words were prophetic — I saw the noble youth no nine! 
He was doomed lo fall beneath the murderous steel of an assassin! 
But 1 must not anticipate the catastrophe. 

'Lord Durham was no sooner gone, than our cruel mother in- 
law set every engine to work to ruin Inni with Ins lather. Through 
the medium of a discarded lerf&Ol (feu Lord Somertowu's, ihn 
learned the secret of my brother's attachment to Lady E inly . Of 
the marriage, however, the knew nothing, qor do 1 believe I 
pic-ion of mch a circumstance ever cio-,i-il Itei imagination. Tors 
vraSj however, sufficient lo exaspe/ate my lalhrr. T tie bare idea 
of a connexion between bis son and the daughter of his implacable 
enemy rilled him with fury; and so artfully did his unprincipled 
wife work upon his irritated feelings, thai he look u solemn oatfi 
never to see his sou again, if be persisted iu bis choice of Lady 
Emily for a wife. 

'This resolution was communicated to my unfortunate brother, 
a letter from his incensed father, who imprecated the most 
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dreadful miledielioni upon hi* *>n'i bead, should he dare to act 
in disobedience t» bii eomnta ds. 

1 M> brother «*s at Nie* irhen lie received the f»»»t mandate, 
and he pursued his *jv i" Italy, »nli ■> in-.ni nearly broken with 
anguish and remorse. In I lie mean lime I had fulfilled my promise 
of eilliral ny Lady E-mlv's friendship; mid I ofim bad (tie satis- 
Ij.iium ed observing ili.n the sweet girl seemed i«i . the 

rnc^t ulutan eonanlatieu frotn our mutual confidence. We en-aid 
nut iiuti npeuly, but weeiijuied our Inendly intercourses, un 
peeled, at Ihe house "I a Kurd person. Poor Lad) Emily's health 
began la decline nipidly. She became pale <ind thin, and the de- 
pression of lier spirits seemed 10 increase daily. She was to ur- 
gent foe me lo pass as muco lime as possible with her, lhai I often 
went imprudent lengths to "ratify her : and >he consequence was 
ih.U ilie implacable Lady P«ier»tield discovered our intimacy, by 
means of aome of her spies. This was fresh food for her malice ; 
ami she did not fail to make use of it to ihe destruction of ihe 
unhappy lovers. 

' Lady Emily had shown so much firmness in the refusal of the 
Maiqnis of Alderney's addresses, that her fa. her, who did nut in 
the leasl decree suspect ilie cause of ii, yielded lo her obstinacy, 
and disniiised the lover. What then was Ins fury when he was 
informed by a letter from Lady Peterifield, thai there was a secret 
correspondence carried on between his daughter and Lord Durhanj? 
The letter uas couched in terms of haughty defiance, and implied 
to have been written by my father's order. Il contained a peremr 
lory injunction to put a stop to the connection, or to tremble fo 
the consequences. 

'No language could do justice to Ihe rage I hat agitated ll 
furious earl when he had iead i he falal letter. He sent for Lady 
Emily into his presence; and so violent was Ihe paroxysm of his 
anger, that be would certainly have made her its victim, by de- 
stroying her the instant she came before him, but for the timely in- 
terference of a servant, who came lo her assistance, and forcibly 
dragged her from her enraged father, at Ihe peril of his own life, 
and conveyed her out of her paternal mansion before Lord Sonier- 
town was aware of his intention. The sweet girl lay concealed in 
an obscure lodging for several days; and the servant having 
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appeared also, (lie voice of scandal soon spread the report rhat 
Lord Snmertown's daughter liad ran off with bff father's looiman. 
• Lady Pelersfield took care to have several paragraj lis respect* 
jii« litis pretended elopement iuseited in diff»nni papers, and 
collecting the various reports together, she made a packet of ilicin, 
and sent ihem wiili Lord Durham's tellers In Florence. A leiler 
from me, however, went by Ilie same mail, which informed my 
brother of Lord Snmerlowu's ill treatment «f Lady Einilv. and her 
fortunate escape from his tyranny. I assured him his beloved 
Emily was in safe hands, and had determined t<» return no more to 
Iter father, as she found herself in a fair way ol becoming a mo- 
tiler, and iherefore knew loo well the fatal consequences of such 
a circumstance being known In her father, to risk so dangerous 
a step. I endeavoured to inspire my brother with a degree .of 
confidence I did not feel myself: but my leiler produced the 

P contrary effect, for it made him take the rash resolution of return- 
jog immediately to England. 

' His tortured mind beheld his beloved wife exposed to every 
danger, both from relations and strung rs; oppressed by her 
father, traduced by the world, and defenceless amidst a host of 
enemies. The picture was loo horrible In dwell upon, nod without 
giving me any notice of his intention, the unfortunate youth set 
out on Ins retrograde jouineyi In the meanlinre entry eilnri was 
made by Lord Suuierlown 10 discover the reirrai ol bis daughter, 
but without success; site siill eluded bis vigilance, and was so 
forlunule as to reaclt the house ol a generous lneiul, who had 
determined lo run all risks for her sake, without any suspicion 
being awakened among the numerous tpiei who were upon t lie 

B.alch to delect her univeinciils. As soon n I was informed of 
bis lucky circumstance, I wrote the pleasing news to my br lin-r, 
ittle imagining thai he was ou Ins way tu England, regardless of 
danger, and impatient of delay. 

'At this lime my lather removed bis family lo I he country for 
the Stunner, aud 1 was under Ilie necessity of accompanying hint. 
This was a cruel trial lo me, as I found it very difficult lo obtain 
any intelligence "f Emily, as it was impossible to wiite lo her by 
direct means ; and Hie ledioiu method*] was forced lo adopt, 
rendered my N»j>«au and anxiety intolerable. At length the 
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agreeable news reached me 'li.it she had given birlh 1o a d«u-' 
and was in a fair way lo do well. 

' Bow did I exult at that moment in the pleating reflectio 
1 lie sweet infant had escaped the fury of Lord SoiBerloyrn, 
whose vindictive rage I fell the mn=i dreadful Bppfehensi 
Alas! I had but little time (or exultation, as i ver) !• *> (I 
elapsed before lb« deepest sorrow Oftrwhetnii ■•> ibe pre- 

mature death of Ihe runs I MMtMeol IWO li-r-. I -■ ■ r-l Do'ham fl«d 
pursued his journey to England with sue h unremitting diligence, 
lhal he arrived in London before I thought it probable lie had 

rCOeivcd inv letter. 

•Disappointed at not finding me in town, he wrote to me in 
hasle to inquire ihe retreat of his beloved Emily. This letter, l.v 
cue of those unlucky chances lhal loo frequently occur in clandes- 
tine proceedings, fell into the hinds of our implacable inuther- 
in-law. 

"Lord Durham's hand-writing was well known to her ; and as 
the London postmark struck her eye, her fertile imagination pre- 
sented ihe possibility of uiy brother's return In England on Lady 
Emily's account. Lady Pelerstield had no idea thai the unhappy 
pair were already united, but supposed that Lord Durham bad 
been brought beck bj Emily's entreaties, that Ihe union might he 
cemented. There was nothing Lady Pelersfield dreaded more 
than my brother's marrying; ami she naluralfy concluded, ai 
was so muili attacked to Lady Emily, if she could but prevent the 
marriage, there would he little danger of his making another 
choice. Full of these ideas, therefore, Ihe cruel uomaii carried 
my brother's letter 10 uiy father, without breaking the seal ; and 
imparling her sentiments to him upon the subject, left it to liis 
own nptioa wheiher he would read it or not. My father did nol 
hesitate a moment, but tearing open the fatal letter, lie soon 
tame master of 'he carefully concealed secret. 

' Good heavens ! what a scene followed * I was sent for by 
enraged parent, and loaded with every epithet augir could di 
tale or passion tiller. In accents scarcely articulate from fury, 
he demanded (lie piece of Lady Einil)'s retirement, and said fa 
would nol only disinherit, but instantly renounce me, if I refiifr 
to satisfy him on lhal head. His threats had, however, no otli 
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effect than that of determining me to keep the secret inviolable. 

I" Oh ! my fa I her," said I, throwing myself on my knees before 
him; "nh! my father, spare your unhappy daughter, and tempt 
her not to betray confiding friendship. I have solemnly sworn not 
to reveal to any one the retreat of my unhappy sister; and I ran- 
not break the sacred vow, though yon were even cruel enough to 
fulfil your dreadful threats, and crush me beneath the weight of 
your vengeance." 

" Begone from my presence, serpent," said my father; "he- 
gone, or I shall curse thee! How soon does h girl, when she 
is made the confidant of a romantic love story, lose all sense of 
duty, all shame of acting rebellious to her parent*. Von talk of 
friendship with your father's hitler enemy; and would prefer 
wounding his heart to ill* unpardonable crime of betraying this 
highly prized friend. But call her not your sister; at your peril 
give her not Hut name. She is not — she cannot be that. No 
marriage can he good which is contracted by a minor; and I will 
take care your brother shall have no opportunity of renewing the 
contract. Begone to your apartment, girl, and in that retirement 
endeavour to recal to your perverted mind some sense of filial 
duly, I forbid you to leave your room until I withdraw the pro- 
hibition; and if you value your brother's happiness attempt not 
to write to him." 
* 1 obeyed my father's harsh mandate in silence, and retired 

I slowly to my room, where I had the mortification of finding my- 
self constantly attended, and closely watched by Lady Peter»fi>ld's 
confidential friend — a creature who seemed to bear an instinctive 
hatred both t<> my brother and myself, 
' In the meantime my father wrote to Lord Durham, *nd 
informed linn 1 lit*) having come to a knowledge of his most 

unpardonable misconduct, in attaching himself to Lady Emily, 
he offered him his pardon, on ooo condition only, namely, to 
return immediately 1o the continent, without attempting to »e 
the object of Lis imprudent choice. "All efforts |o obtain an 
interview," added my father, " will prove ineffectual, and ..nly 
serve to expose yon to my just resentment, as Lady Emily is now 
io her father's house, where I hope she will recover a proper 
3 H 
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seme of ber duty, and no longer endeavour to seduce you Siri 
jours." 

' The receipt of this letter, instead ol intimidating my brother, 
as it was intended to do, had a contrary effect, and determined 
him instantly to declare liis marriage to bolli families, and ttao 
his wife. Full of tliis resolution, be wrote a letter to Ins father, 
acknowledging bis fault in having taken a step of such imparl- 
ance without his sanction, but at the same time declaring that 
it was bis fixed resolve to abide by the consequences, be they what 
they might, and live only for his Emily. " i am going," added 
be, " to demand Iter of her cruel father, for she shall no io 
remain under bis tyranny." 

•The letter concluded with a most affecting entreaty 
pardon, and an appeal to Lord Petersheld's parental feelings ia 
behalf of his unfortunate son. As soon as my brother had 
patched this letter, he flew to Lord Somerlown's, and rtqm 
an interview with his lordship. To his surprise be waa immedi- 
ately admitted. Lord Someitown received him with haughty cold- 
ness, but without any appearance of the violence he bad expected. 
Encouraged by Ibis, Lord Durham entered upon an immed 
explanation of his marriage with Lady Emily, and in u mild, 
determined manner, desired to be allowed to see her. 

"Who told you she was in my bouse?'' asked Lord Sonerto 
" My father," replied Lord Durham. " Tbe information ia worth) 
lire informer," rejoined the exasperated earl, whose countti 
now bore testimony to the rage that boiled with in hi, boson 
" I will tell you what, young man," added be, iu a voice scarcely 
articulate through stifled fury [ "I will tell you what, you have 
injured me beyond the reach of remedy, and I will have veil- 
geance. Remember! I tell you so. As to my daughter, she i* 
not, nor ever shall be your wife. Much sooner would I fee her 
£apire beneath the tortures of ihe rack, (ban acknowledge 
an- union. Your boasted marriage is null and void, for you are 
both under age. Name it not agaiu, for I will annul it." 

" My marriage is valid, and no power can annul it," replied 
Lord Durham; "we were married at our parish church, alter 
having the banns published three times, in the same plat i. 
cording to the form prescribed ; and had you, my lord, attended 
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■public worship, as you ought to do, yon would have had an oppor. 
Iimity of forbidding I lie banns, if the marriage did not meet with 
your approbation." 

'Vile traitor!" exclaimed Lord Sornerlown, " begone from my 
esence;" and he rang the hell for the servants to turn my bro- 
iler out, which they did by force, with the most insolent bruta- 

" Remember," cried Lord Somertown, as the men were draw- 
ling my brother out, "remei:-b'r 1 will annul the marriage; there 
re more ways than one of doing .1. No Tientham shall unite 
with my family, and Jive." When ray l.roihrr returned home, he 
wrote a letter lo me, relating all that had passed at Lord Somer- 
town's, aud entreating me to inform him whether bis Emily was, 
indeed, under her father's roof. 

' My brother desired me lo endeavour lo soften his father in 
lis favour, and to lend him what assistance 1 could, in finding 
bis beloved wife. The writing of this Utter was the last action 
that was known of the unfortunate youth's life. A note bad been 
given him, whilst he was employed in it, and as soon as lie had 
finished it he took his hat, and went out. His servant waited up 
for him unlit the dawn of day, and felt great alarm ut his staying 
out, as it was very unusual with my brother to do so. When the 
porter got up, Lord Durham's valet ureal to bed, and having 
slept till nine o'clock, found his anxiety greatly increased, when 
he learned that his lord had not yet returned. 

*My father, on the receipt of my brother's letter, had set im- 
mediately off for London, and arrived there laie the same Bight 
lie house was in the utmost confusion when he alighted from 
is carriage, as the bleeding body of my brother had just been 
>und in Kensington Gardens, and recently owned by Ins affee- 
mate valet, whose anxiety for his master's safely had led him 
over -the town in search of dim. The report of a wouuded 
rnlleman being found in Kensington Gardens soon reatlied his 
irs, and he flew lo the spot whilher Lord Durham had been 
conveyed by the persons who found him, and where surgical aid 
en administered in vain ; for although my dear brother 
signs of life fur several hours after he was found, he 
ever spoke, nor gave the least token of sensibility, and every 
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glimmering of lion* whs fled, and I he last faint struggle over, 
bcibif poof Graham arrived, wbp instantly recognised his beloved 
master, when lie looked upon his lifeless corpse, disrigurvd as il 
was by wounds and blood ; and on searching his pockets narrowly, 
a note, winch bad escaped the notice of I lit- first examiners, wn 
found, which Lord Durham had received only ■ few minutes 
before he left his father's house, and which, no doubt, led iiiui io 
llic spot where lie wai murdered. 

'The handwriting was an iinii4ii.ni of Lady Emily's, and 
words were merely these — " Precisely at five o'clock this after 
uouu you will find a person at Kensington Garden gate, who 
lead you to your faithful wife.— Emily. " 

'A latent hope of reviving bis dear lord, notwithstanding 
lifeless appearance, and the opinion of the surgeon, had induced 
poor Graham to have my brother conveyed home, where every 
aid was immediately summoned that anxiety and affection could 
suggest; but human help was of no avail, the vital spark had 
fled, aud the inanimate body was incapable of receiving succour. 

'The fatal sentence had just been pronounced by the surgeons 
Graham's care bad assembled, at the moment of my father's ar- 
rival. It is impossible to describe Ibe agony of that distracted 
pareul, when the fatal news was revealed to him. He had set out 
on his journey with sentiments of the most violent anger towards 
his son, abd determined at all events to annul the marriage, which 
was the cause of hi* displeasure, little expecting to find it far 
ever set aside by a catastrophe so fatal. The circumstances of 
my poor brother's being discovered were extraordinary. Two 
men, employed in tbe garden*, had heard the report of two pistols, 
whilst they were at the opposite side of the gardens; they both 
agreed that it wa»a duel, and made the best of their way towards 
the spot the sound appeared to come from. 

'They were some time, however, before lliey found any thing 
confirm their suspicions. As it was a ruiny day no person was 
walking: and when they |iad looked in vain for some truces of the 
supposed duelists, they were about to abandon their opinion, and 
return In their work, when one of them stumbled over something 
lying on the grass, and on stooping to examine what it was, found 
a pistol. This circumstance reviving their former suspicion., tb 
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made a diligent search, and soon afterwards discovered my unfor- 
tunate brother lying extended al the foot of a large tree, whose 
spreading branches had so darkened (he spot, that ilie long grass 
concealed him, until the men were close to him. Hi* lr.il was off, 
and lay at some distance from him, and a pistol unloaded lay close 
beside him. Some faint signs of life, that appeared on a close ex- 
amination, induced the men to lift liim from his cold bed, and 
convey btm to the nearest public hoflse. ; (bough a fatl fur iheic 
own safety had well Digit deterred then from (U* charitable iot, an 
the mysterious circumstances of bit death rendered it but too 
probable that they might be suspected of murdering him. Their 
humanity triumphed "ver their fears, and they acted the pari of 
the gnc-d Samaritan. On their entrance in the public house, the 
l»«B desi'«<J the landlord to examine the dear youth's pocket*' 
when his purse was found, containing a considerable sum of money, 
and his watch, which was a gold repealer of great value; which 
proved beyond a doubt that lie had not been robbed. 

1 Fr»m a tear of getting into trouble, the laudlord of the public 
bouse where my brother lay had summoned the coroner with the 
utmost dispatch, and an inquest was held upon (he body before it 
was cold. At this investigation it had been decided that the gen- 
tleman had been killed in a duel with tome person unknown ; as 
llie two pistols being found at a distance from each other, proved 
he had not put an end to his own existence ; and his properly being 
untouched, was a presumptive evidence that he bad not fallen by 

I the baud of a robber. The mournful ceremony was over before 
the arrival of Graham, who reprobated their precipitation in the 
strongest terms, exclaiming, 'That he was sure his dear master was 
not dead, but had only fainted through loss of blood.' 
'lie had bis lord removed, therefore, as soon as a litter could 
be provided, with the lenderesl caution; but, as I have already 
related, disappointment was the aad result of all the faithful 
creature's endeavours. 
' The consequences of this mournful event was a serious tit of 
illness to my father, whose agonized feelings were too much for his 
constitution; he reproached himself incessantly with bis son's 
death, believing his own severity bad driven bim on bis ruin. Not- 
withstanding the circumstance of two pistols beiujr fouud at a dis- 
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I from <\.rli other, »J f.iil.erai • ght iftaat Lord Dur- 

bad killed himself ; BllbOtlgh the noJc found in his pocket 

l.\ liraliMm, bill loo plainly pointed out the mournful truth, anil 

left ■ l»w df ilnnbt upon my mind that my brother hail 

D trepanned by the vile forgery into the power of an assassin: 
who lllilt assassin WBI bll n.'ver been disem rrv.l , Ihottgb I I 

my latpidam rested on one person only, either us the p 

cp:il, or at least the employer. My father sent for me Ibi 
lifter he look bis bed, ami endeavoured by bis leodfttBCM to atone 
for the harsh manner in which Ik- btd treated me. 

'Me mciilinncd his intentions Of acknowledging Lady Dnrluru 
•nd her infant, and sen! mu to the place o( her concealment, with 
a kind message to that purport. 

• * But, alas ! a new sorrow was prepared for me. The retreat nl 
the unfortunate Emily had been discovered by her implacable 
rather; who forcibly conveyed her to one of his own mansions in 
a distant country. Tbe lovely creature had refused to part with 
her child, who was accordingly permitted to accompany her io 
her banishment. 

'My father received the news of this fresh act of cruelty with 
real concern. He had rested bis hopes of conciliating his uneasy 
conscience by showing to the beloved wife of his lamented son the 
deep penitence he felt for his former cruelty, and endeavouring to 
atone for it by every act of tenderness ber forlorn situation re* 
quired. This mournful satisfaction was, however, denied him; 
and he took on so heavily, that his grief produced a train of dis- 
orders, which soon became fatal. He survived bid son only ihir- 
teen months. During the whole of tlut melancholy period, 1 lived 
totally secluded from society. Lady I'cterslield endeavoured in 
vain to displace me from my father's sick-room ; I was tenacious of 
my post as bead-nurse, and as my services appeared more agree- 
able to my unhappy pareut thau any other person's, all ber mi 
nceuvres were fallacious. 

'When her ladyship found I was stationary, she came less fre- 
quently into the apartment, and soun returned to her gay habits, 
without concerning herself about the invalid, whom she represented 
-as an hypochondriac to all her acquaintance. Indeed her tadysh 
spirits appeared better tbau ever, after my dear brother's death. 
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ler favourite point was obtained, ber son was uow Lord Durham. 
She heard of rry brother's marriage, and llial there was a child; 
but her indefatigable genius soon discovered thai it was a (laugh- 
er, and therefore nol to be feared. During the whole time my 
titer lived, I received no It iter l.on, Lady Durham, nor could I 
gaiu any access to b<* by all the stratagems I could devise. Va- 
rious and tormenting Wire the report* spread abroad of (bat 
K" jterestiog creature, 
'Sometimes I heard she was in a deep decline; at others, that 
lie tad quite recovered her health and spirits, and was about to 
merge from her retirement, and become the ornament of ton. I 
dared not to mention these vague rumours to my father, whose 
spirits became weaker every day, and whose remorse was frequent- 
ly beyond the control of reason. At length the awful moment 
arrived — the agonized frame could no longer support the painful 
struggle — my poor father died of a broken heart, in his forty nintli 
year, and left RM an Isolated being, without one friend to console 

Nme. 1 could not remain willi Lady Petersfield, the sight of her 
was insupportable; I therefore nrnoved as sr>r»n as I decently 
could to my Aunt Morrison's, where I remained until I married 
Lord Ellincourf, which event tool; place the. ensuing venr. 

r The bustle of my marriage obliged me to mix more with the 
world, and by degrees I recovered a portion of my former spirits, 
yet still I heard nothingof uiy poor Emily that was satisfactory: sjse 
never appeared in public, and I had every reason to suppose she 
vas a close prisoner in her father's gloomy mansion in Westmote-i 
md. Seven years had elapsed wiilioul my obtaining any light 
pon the subject, when, one day, taking up the newspaper, I was 
ruck by lending the following psrrkgtltpfj :— " On Thursday died, 
her father's seat, in Westmoreland, Lady Emily Hinchiubroke, 
ily daughter of the Earl of SoenertaWlr-: her ladyship bad been 
log in a declining slate." I was inexpressibly shocked. " l'oor 
victim of implacable revenge," said I, " I Hon liasl then escaped from 
ay dreary prison ! But what, alas ! is become of thy offspring 1" 
The air of disclaiming her husband's title, in announcing Lady 
Durham's death, seemed to indicate that her child was no more. 
• Eight years more elapsed before I was couvinced this idea was 
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erroneous; ! then received the following wonin, *riiten in 
liful small-hand: — 
" Dear Aunt, 

" I have been tnuglit to love you by the beat of motbrrt, 
and I do love yon with all my heart, though I hove never been so 
happy as to see you. My grandfather is gone to Ireland on some 
business, and my Jiind governess lias promised to lake me to your 
bouse, if you will condescend to receive your dutiful and affec- 
tionate aiece, 

Emily Tsentha 



: 



'I could not doubt that this letter came from my brother') 
child, and I was delighted beyond measure with the sweet idea of 
folding her to my bosom. My answer may be guessed, and lb< 
nest day the sweet angel was introduced to me. I will not pre- 
tend to describe what I felt when I beheld (he most striking likf- 
ness of my injured Seymour, in the sofi features of his lovely 
daughter. A more perfect beauty I never saw, nor a female so 
devoid of vanity. She seemed the very soul of affection, and ca- 
pable of interesting the sternest heart in her favour. This opinion 
was confirmed by her governess, who assured me that Lady Emily 
bad so won upon her grandfather, that she believed his lordship 
loved no other being upon earth but herself. The sweet girl 
could stay but a short time with me, but we often renewed the 
pleasure we experienced in meeting during Lord Somertown's 
absence. 

'These visits were, however, suspended at his return, and 
letter now and then, clandestinely exchanged, was all our con 
ialion under the privation. I did not see the dear Emily again (• 
two years, and (hen 1 found her every thing the fondest heart 
could wish, in mind and person : but there wan an air of melanchol 
about her that greatly distressed me, as it appeared unnatural 
her. She blushed when I questioned her, and replied that si 
would some day lay open every thought of l»pr heart to me ; but 
at present she must be excused. Alas! I saw her no more fn 
that period, for about this time her cruel grandfather died ; and 
at first hoped, when I heard Hie news, that the lovely grrl'i eman- 
cipation would follow. In this hope I was fatally mistaken ; his son 
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and successor, t lie present lord, was llie counterpart of his father, 
and seemed to consider Lis cruelty as much an inheritance as Lis 
estate. 

'In his Lands t lie hapless Emily found another tyrant, and she 
9 soon afterwards married, against her inclination, it is generally 
thought, to a nobleman, whose name I shall not now mention; and 
went over will) him to Ireland immediately. I am astonished she 
has never written to me siuce, although I Lave addressed several 
ters to her, supposing that the restraint she formerly suffered 
d now been agreeably changed to liberty. A murmur which 
lately reached me, respecting her present situation, makes me 
unhappy ; but as it has not yet been confirmed, 1 will pass it 
er in silence. 
I Lope, however, that my melancholy story has sufficiently ira- 
ssed your mind with the truth of what 1 first advanced — That 
rriages, contrary to the express prohibition of parents, are gene- 
ly unhappy, and often fatal.' 



CILAPTER V. 



— ♦ - 



A Modern Bluebeard. 



' Would you imagine my stupidity, my dear mother,' said 
LoTd Ellincourl; '1 Lave been listening to your story with (he 
most profound interest, because I took it into my wise head, that 
the denouement would prove my Fanny to be the daughter of your 
hero and heroine. A curious anachronism, certainly." 

Yes,' replied Lady Ellincourt, ' the daughter of my unfortunate 
rother is at least six years older than you are, and has been mar- 
ed several years.' 

1 My sapience will be found a little more profound,* said Lord 
Ellincourt, ' in regard to the name of the nobleman who married 
jat child of misfortune— I know bim well." 
3 I 
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•HftwiMliiil possible I' askpd Lady EllincoiiH, 'lain stir* I 
never mentioned one of the personages, in this mournful drama lo 
you Kefir* . As Lord Sotnertown never acknowledged my brother's 
marridgi' uitli bit daughter, nor would ever |>ermil her an fort hub te 
offspring 10 li«' railed by hi* name, I have slretwouily tivoittod ad- 
vening to Iba mplmichnlv ttoty wan hi aej own family.' 

' Your own family AM leirned tome of lite particulars, never- 
theless, ' answered Lord Ellincourt, * as I will show you. A boot 
two months ago, I received a letter from my sister, which contains 
a long history of I li e lady you allude lo, ami »h«, by the bje, is 
wife lo the Earl of Hallalyn, the Bluebeard of li eland. You shall 
read Caroline's lettu 

' Pray let me look at il directly,' said Lady Ellincourt, * for »k« 
account F had was a very inptifeel one, anil I did not dare to in- 
quire more particularly, lest I should revive a tale which I wish Is 
he forgot ten-' 

' I never liked Lord Ballafyn,' said Lord Ellincourt, ' I hat* 
been often in his company, during his visits (o England, though I 
little thought he was related to me. By Caroline's account he is 
a monster in the form of a man. who not content with rendering 
an innocent woman wretched, has now taken the diabolical mea- 
sure of blacken ins: her character. I wilj bring the leiler when I 
come to-morrow, but I am engaged lliis evening, and cannot po 
sibly call again.' 

'You area provoking creature,' replied Lady Ellincourt, 'for! 
shall be upon thorns until I read Caroline's letter. I wonder 
never mentioned the subject lo me.' 

* She knew that it would revive some disagreeable remem- 
brances' said Lord Ellincourt, ' and therefore she forbore to touch 
upon il. You will see her reasons, when you read her letter; for 
my part I did not understand to what event she alluded, until 
melancholy recital explained the enigma. To curtail ibe endu- 
rance of your suspense, I will enclose my sister's letter to yoi 
a cover, as soon as I return home; and then my dear mother can 
indulge her curiosity immediately.' 

Lord Ellincourt kept his promise ; and in a tew hours bis 
Iher was in possession of the letter. Il was us follows : — 
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* My dear Edmund, 

'I am truly sorry lo lienr you do net intend veiling tre- 
nd lilts year, as I had made up my mind to expect you: and my 
good lord has positively assured me that lie cannot afford to 
lake me with him, when he goes to England ; we shall not inert 
ert- fore for many months. I had a story, so much in the mar- 
vellous, to entertain you with hud you kepi ynur word of spending: 
the Christinas with us, and I had intended to reserve the surprise 
for a wiuler evening's debasement; but now you must have it in a 
letter. 

•You have frequently mentioned Lord Ballufyu's brother. Col. 
Ross, as one of youi intimate?, and therefore I dare say you are 
do stranger lo his fofdaflipt Whether his beautiful esleiior lias 
the power of prejudicing his own in in his favour, I cannot tell, 
bul it lias had bni !<"» much success with ours. Some years agn, 
is fascinating nobleman mairied one of die loveliest women 
ngland ever produced, and brought his bride with him i« 
BaiUfyn Castle, where she was looked up lo as a divinity by 
all the guests who were admitted to the castle. 

* Lady Ballatyn's carriage was such us the strictest prudence, 
allied to the most unaffected modesty, would dictate: but the 
melancholy that seemed lo prey upon her spirits excited the sym- 
pathy of many, and Ibe curiosity of all. Tnis was naturally sup- 
posed to originate in the irealmenl she teceived from her liantMWfJ 
who, although the greatest libertine that ever entered 1 lie pale of 
matrimony, took it into his wise head tu he jealous of her, and led 
r a life suitable lo his liberal ideas ol leni.de chastity. 
'Alt this Lady Ballafyn bore wiili tiurepining patience, and rind- 
that her unreasonable lord appeared displeased with the ad- . 
illation she excited, the charming Emily declined going into piib- 
us much as she possibly could. 

' Lord Ballafyn permitted his wife lo return to England fur her 
lying-in, and she passed seveial months in her native country alter 
that event j during which period the child died, and the poor 
lady returned to Ireland, in a stale of mind bordering on na-ldii- 
ly, and never afterwards mixed with any company whatever, 
rd Balls fyn's visitors now consisted of gentlemen only; and 
Ballafyn, either by her own choice, or bis cruelly, inhabited 
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an obscure corner of the castle, where her rtrj existence was near 
ly forgotten. 

• It is said thai slic lias visited Eta gland one, during one of 
lord's absences, unknown lo him; and that a discovery which be 
lately made of that transaction, has been the cause of the cruelty 
with which she has been treated within these few months. Such 
unheard-of barbarities were, I believe, never before practised, un- 
less by his namesake, liluibiitid ; which title lins been bestowed 
upon his lordship, lor his savage conduct, by nil the ladies in 
neighbourhood. 

'My maid assures me tint the poor lady has been shut up for 
days together without provision, and that the minister has mure 
thati once lifted his ugly paw against her, and even dragged liet bv 
the hair of her head from one apartment lo another. No pei&i 
is suffered lo have access to her; nor can any letter reach 
band, as ibe is surrounded by his creatures, and never lefi 
moment lo herself. 

'A few months ago, a young man of noble mien, and with the 
most beautiful countenance in (he world, was seen creeping about 
the purlieus of the castle, and endeavouring to penetrate within iti 
ponderous walls. His attempts were, however, fruitless; aud at 
last lie applied himself lo one of the servants, whom he ended 
ed to interest in his cause by a bribe, lhat showed however me 
Lis apparel might be, that be was not in indigent circumstance 

' The servant pocketed the bribe, and, like many of his betle 
who do the same, without tbe least intention of earning wluU 
bad accepted, be listened to all Ihe stranger had to say, and pro* 
xuiscd lo obtain for him what he wished — namely, an interri 
with Lady Ballafyn. The hour of midnight was appointed ful 
the meeting, aud the unwary youth, trusting lo his deceitful be 
trayer, was led into the presence of the exasperated lord ; u 
after loading him with every epithet of abuse, assured him that 
the only means of saving his life was by making a full confession 
of his own and Lady Balbfyn's guilt, Tbe youth listened to the 
base proposal with silent contempt, and when forced by his per- 
secutors to answer the charge, lie persisted in asserting Ihe in 
ee of the traduced lady, and declared lhat she knew nut 
his coming, aud therefore could uot be culpable, if he was. 
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'He refused lo answer any further questions, treating the 

hreats of his persecutors with ineffable disdain. "To die," said 

e gallant youth, "h no such mighty hardship, hot to betray a 

usl is impossible to a man who thinks a.* / do.'' He was kept 

veral days prisoner at (he castle, in order to estort some con- 

ssion from him; hut when Lord Ballnfyn found him impervious 

all his stratagems, he employed some of his myrmidons to get 

id of him in a way that has not yet been properly ascertained. 

Some reports say that the stranger has been sent to T Gaol 

o lake his trial the uexl assises, as a housebreaker: Others, Iklt 
has been smuggled on board a transport lying at Y 
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it the lime, that was bound for the West Indies, whither he was 
sent as a recruit in a regiment going in that ship thither; the 
captain of which is a creature of Ballafyn's. But my maid, who 
always deals in the marvellous as well as the horrific, assures me 
that he was thrown down I lie black rock, that hangs over the sea, 
ittle distance from Ballafyn Castle, and that his ghost has been 
seen every moonlight night since, standing on the crag of the 
rock, and pointing to the restless surges beneath. 

' The people pretend that this interesting stranger resembled 
.inly Ballafyn so strikingly, that he might have been supposed to 
herself in man's attire. 

It is impossible lo hear stories like these with indifference ; I 
confess, therefore, that I have been deeply interested by this tale, 
particularly so, as I understand the unfortunate lady is a near 
relation of ours. I don't know whether yon ever heard of an ill- 
fated marriage id our family, that caused my poor grandfather's 
death. My mother could tell you the sad history more perfectly 
than I can; but I would not have you ask it, unless site leads to 
it herself, for 1 have heard that the sad consequences of that 
fatal union nearly overset her reason, during the first shock she 
sustained. 

' Lady Ballafyn is the offspring of that marriage, and seems to 
inherit the misfortunes ol her parents. But lo return lo my own 
ideas on the subject. My imagination, which you know, my 
lear brother, is tolerably fertile, has formed half a score of 
*nianees out of the materials I have been able io collect, the 
apst probable of which appears to me to resemble the pathetic 
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tale of ' Owen of Carron:' or. ihr tragedy of ' Douglas.' The 
Btrangrr muat be a son of Lady Ballafyu's, by a former marriage, 
and having juel found nil who it his parent, lie ha* experienced 
the fate of (lie artless Owen, or liir more magnanimous Douglas. 
And my maid says (bat the Granger appeared mo old to be Ibe 
•on of Lady B. and if that be true, he must be bei lover, «nd lief 
lord is tioi quite so culpable as we think inm. And yet he said Lady 
Ballafyn did not expect bim, nor know any thing of bis coming. 
He wight therefore be a lover, tboogfl not a favoured one j 
yet why did be not come before, if be ui>ai>t to come at u I ? 
And if Lady B. did Hot know of hit coming, bow could he expect 
iIM would receive hiai, or, what end could he hope to have an- 
swered by so dangerous a step] In abort, I am lost in a lat^nnlb 
of conjecture, and I heartily wish you were lure, Edmund, to 
aid my search for the clue that must lead me out of it. 

' I think >t would bawre been a delightful feat of kuight-erranrr 
for )»n to have delivered the fair lady from the claws of her 

. ui«>r, wjlieh y—> might have d - id Ibe character of bar 

nearest relation. Your intimacy with Colonel Ross would have 
gained accrs* to the castle tor you, and your o*n ingenuity must 
have accomplished all the rest. You see what a charming plan 
I bad laid out for your winter's campaign, but your obstinate 
attachment to your own country spoils every thing. One thing I 
forgot, which is a material part of my story — Lord Ballafyn has 
publicly reported that his lady has been guilty of infidelity, and 
that, for that reason, he chooses to immure her in solitary con- 
tiuenient ; be pretends that he has detected the crime he alleges 
against her, asserting that be has several letters in bis possession 
thai ,iie irreffagtbl« proof* of her delinquency. 

•One of Ml lordship's friends veulured to ask hi in why be did 
not sue for a divorce from a woman, who reflected such dishonour 
upon his name. But he replied, that he knew that was what L- 
Ballafyn wished, and therefore he was determined to disappoint 
her. This is his ostensible reason; bul depend upon n the rtal 
one originate! in bit own evil conscience. How could a man 
demaod justice upon his wife for a breach of faith who has a 
mistress in every place he inhabits ? He beeps a very expensive 
lady in Dublin; another in England ; and there is one who W| 
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favourite before he was married, who resides within the pre- 
cincts of his own demesne; and this woman it is, (hey say. who 
instigate! his ciurlly to 111, suffering lady. What iliink v 
our modern Bluebeard?' 
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When Lady Ellincourl had perused Iter daughter's letter, she 
■It llie most poignant affliction, 
Some faint rumours hud reached her that Lord BalUfyn had 
suspected his lady's fidelity, hut as no step* wtte takeu to 
obtain a divorce, Lady Eliineourt gave no credit \u them. The 
miserable titilli was imw hut lop evident ; her oie<« whs in the 
bands of a cruel and abandoned libertine, and her character, and 
rhaps her life, would he sacrificed t<» gratify the malice and 
revenge of his depraved mistress. The »*eel creature appeared 
destitute of friends to espouse her cause, and therefore wholly at 
the villa iu's mercy ! 

•Oh! my brother/ exclaimed Lady Ellineonrr, clasping her 
hands in agony, ' my beloved brother, the sufferings nf Ibe inno- 
cent offspring awaken in my mind the sad remembrance of thy 
cruel death. The wounds of my heart are torn open, and bleed 
fresh, and I am still the same powerless creature, as when weep- 
ug thy misfortunes. I can only lament ; to remedy is not within 
he compass of my power.' 



CHAPTER VI. 



-»-•-•- 



Correspondence. 



HEN the firs' emotions of Lady Ellincourl's sorrow had sub- 
tided, she sal down to write to her daughter. Her letter con- 
tained a gentle reprimand for not immediately informing hei of 
le mournful silualinu of her beloved niece, and requested her 
never to spare her feelings, in future, at the en pence nf her huiua- 
' I kuow,' added she, ' that Ism a poor powerless Creature, 
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II |o any thing I cat) «lo ; but my mind suggests ■ measure whicli 
may, perhaps, be Adverted to with success. 

'Cannot you, my dear Caroline, rind some generously disin- 
terested person who could be persuaded to write to Lord Sorrier- 
town, and slate the actual situation of liis niece. I have been 
told lie is very fond of her ; and 1 think if he knew how she is 
treated, he would find some means lo redress her wrongs. 

'The notice must not come from our family, or how readily 
would 1 fly lo acquaint him with her peril; for my anxiety for my 
poor Emily would supersede every feeling of resentment in my 
bosom, and force rue to act in concert with my bitterest eoemy, 
so that her welfare appeared likely to result from audi a coalition. 
I understand that Lord Somertown resides constantly now at bis 
seat in Yorkshire, a prey to the most profound melancholy. I 
fear there is hut loo much cause for such a disposition. Reflec- 
tion to a mind like his must be exquisite torture. Surely be will 
be glad of something to rouse him from the torpor of despair, and 
force him to exert all the energy he possesses in behalf of bis 
suffering niece.' 

In answer to this letter. Lady Ellincourt received the following 
from her daughter : — * 

•The object of your solicitude, my dearest mother.. is*iio longer 
an inhabitant of this cruel world ! Lady Ballafyn had been dead 
a fortnight when your letter reached me. I wonder you* have 
not seen it announced in the English papers. 

' Innumerable reports are spread about here, concerning this 
event. Many people assert that her ladyship met an untimely 
death, by poison, administered to her by her cruel lord. Of this 
number Mrs. Flyn, my maid, is the most devout believer^for she 
has seen people there who have seen Lady Ballafyn's ghost all in 
white upon the crag of the rock, where her lover appeared some 
time ago. 'And what, my lady, could lake her ladyship's ghost 
there, you know, if she had come fairly by her death?' This is 
Flyu's creed, and the whole bench of bishops could not turn ber 
from it, where they to tfy. 

' Other people assert that Lady B. lias made her escape to Eng- 
land, and that it, was only a log of wood that was so pompously 
interred, a few days ago; and that my lord's reason for choosi 
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believe her dead, is because be intends marrying the woman 
be baa kept so long, and make her as good as a great many more 
ladies who wear coronets, and came by them in the same manner. 
But for my part I must confess that I am a convert to neither 
opinion; for I think it extremely natural that a person of a deli- 
cate frame, like Lady Ballafyn, should sink under the pressure of 
ill-treat inent and confinement, particularly as she had not one 
sympathizing bosom to whom she could ^imparl her sorrows. — I 
only wonder she has lived so long. 

' I hope my dear mother's excellent sense will suggest the best 
consolation to her. The death of Lady Ballafyn is the emancipa- 
tion of a wretched slave, and ought to be hailed with joy instead 
of lamentation. 

' That sin- was innocent I don't entertain a doubt ; and in that 
case what an exchange is Iter's, sinking as she was beneath accu- 

Imulitied sorrow and distress, both of body and mind 1 She is now 
translated to the fulness of glory and happiness for evermore. 
Lady Ellincourt's mind was relieved from (he tortures of sus- 
pense and anxiety, by the mournful news conveyed In her in her 
■ daughter's letter ; and her agitated feelings gradually sunk into the 
calm of settled melancholy. The last vestige of her beloved bro- 
ther was uow extinct, and his name for ever blotted out. The 
sweet offspring of that unhappy marriage had terminated her 
youthful career in a manner uo less wretched than her parents had 
done before her; but she could now suffer uo mure, and fear sub- 

■ bided with hope, in the heart of Lady Ellincourt. 
Lord Ellincourt beheld, with real concern, the havoc grief was 
making on the delicate frame of his indulgent mother, and he used 
bis utmost endeavour to divert her melancholy. The society of Hie 
engaging Fanny seemed to promise the best antidote to the gloom 
that was creeping over her. Lord Ellincourt entreated his mother 
therefore to lake the child from school; and by making her the 

» constant inmate of the bouse, insure to herself the comfort of a 
companion, whose intrusions on her privacy would be optional. 
Lady Ellincourt approved of the scheme, and Funny wai installed 
in her new abode before another week had elapsed ; to the almost 
uiicimtroll.iulc joy of the lively girl, who thought she could never 
sufficiently express her gratitude to her dear— dear mamma, as she 
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now styled Lady Ellincnurf, for a favour us delightful as unlookerj 
for. Thai Fanny raigbt lit' no lo*er by the removal Lndj fcJbti- 
coutt determined to engage an accomplished governess lo eoinplrle 
lli«? i-<l iicai iun uf tier darling under Iter Not 

Mils lirtdewell, who JimI at that period was wishing to pet rid 
rif her dear Dawson, recommended that lady as the finest pnwa 
she knew to fill up the important station. 

Lady Ellincourt approved the meaMire. allrf -Mis. Dawson be- 
came the governnnte of /•'ntfirrteis I'linny ; assuming as much im- 
portance upon the occasion, as il she had been appointed to the 
luitioin of the first princess in the known world. 

It is necessary in this place to mention, thai soon after the Lady 
Trent hams left school, the amiable Lady Maria became the wife of 
the/ni' from amiable Co!. Ros.-, whose pleasing exterior had be- 
guiled her of her hem!, before she was aware that she had one: 
and whose large fortune and high family rendered him agreeable (o 
the Marqois of Pelcmfield as a mon-iii-lnw, particularly' bs there 
appeared to be a fair chance of the family title slid estate of Bal- 
lafyn centering in that gentleman, us his brother had been married 
many years without having an heir; and the rumours that had 
reached the marquis respecting Lady Hallafyu's supposed infidelity, 
rendered it probable his lordship would never marry again. 

Dunlin the ensuing five years of Fanny's life, little occurred to 
vary the seine. She was the cherished companion of her kind 
benefactress, and the still undiminished favourite of Lord Ellin* 
courl ; who, though he continued his giddy career through the 
mazes ol fashion, never abated aught of his kindness town i -is Ins 
adopted child. 

Mrs. Dawson, had now completed the education of her pupil, 
and the recommendation of Lady Ellincourt obtained lor thai 
lady a similar situation in the family of a lady who resided a part 
of the year in Ireland. 

Mrs. Dawson, it has before been observed, was of a disposition 
exactly calculated to make her way in the world. She well knew 
how lo Catch ihe whim of the moment, and to humour it with the 
most consummate skill. 

She was always, therefore, a greai favourite with her employers. 
Lady ElJtncourt, who was one of the best women iu the world, 
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. lit Mrs. Dawson the epitome of perfection, for lo her obser- 
vation sli« had appeared as pious hs site whs accomplished, ami in 
Ihe lal'er paint there whs Ml deception. Mrs. DiWsufl was C< 
taiuly lull capable of the task she had undertaken, as fur -,is elegMil 

tlatnmcnts extended ; but poor Fanny would have imbibed but 
little uf the true spirit of piety front tor governess, had it not been 
for the genuine lessons bestowed upon her by her affectionate 

rieud, Lady Ellificonrt: and IrM firm foundation that ha<J been 
laid by the amiable Emily Barlowe, during the infant years of the 

I interesting orphan. 
Mrs Dawson had found the secret, however, of winning Fanny's 
affection, whose artless bosom, as inca pa hie of suspicion hi of deceit, 
judged every body of the pure model of her own heart. Every 
secret of her soul had been reposed in Mrs. Dawson's keeping, 

tpd she had not a thought she wished to conceal from ihe person 
he had so long considered iu the light of a second self. To part 
ritfl i his tenderly beloved friend was, therefore, a most painful 
iiJ for the affectionate girl j and Mrs. Dawson took care ihe im- 
pression should itol be softened by any 81 the a Mentions Lady 
.Elliuiipin! bestowed upon her favourite, by way of amusing her 
though'*, and diverting them from the ohjeel of her regret, 

Funny's H'ief, which tod been couliikuallv increased by the art- 
ful suggest ions of Mrs. Damon, appeared beyond the control of 
reason when the filial separation took place, and In mitigate its 
violence Lady Elliiicnui eomeBted to an arrangement which bad 
not her entire approbation, namely, Ihe establishing of* regular 
. ^poinleiice between Hie pupil and her ci-devant governess, 
when at a distance Iroru each other. 

k Thii was exactly the object Mrs. Dawson had in view all the time, 
nd the attainment uf her wishes proini>ed to gratify the tV/O ruling 
- of her niuid, curiosits and selfish policy. She well knew 
that by Fanny's letters she could Obtain ihe knowledge ^( every 
material occurrence in Lady Ellmcourt's family ; and, over and 
above the satisfaction of acquiring that knowledge to her naturally 
curious mind, she might be able, through her skdl in rhtnftiivretng, 
nun some of them to her own advantage. Things being ihus 
arranged in lief own mind, Mrs. Dawson took her leave, with 
ry exterior appearance of the deepest regret, although her 
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heart teerelly rejoiced at the change, as her salary «ai con- 
siderably augmented by the event ; and the went away laden 
with marks of Lady Ellincourl'a munificence, beside* nil ll 
valuable trinkets she bad obtained from the simple Fanny, 
• loving' them for Hie sake of tbe ' dear— dear wearer.' 



CHAPTER VIF. 



The Stjiaration. 

J-iORD Ellin court's attachment to Emily Barlowe, although 
it had never yielded to any new attraction, bad not been suffici- 
ently strong to induce his lordship to follow the amiable girl 
Jamaica, as he had once talked of doing. 

At length, however, an incident occurred that re-united them in 
the most unexpected manner possible. 

Lady Eliincourt'a health had been visibly declining for some 
time, and her physicians, after trying every remedy this country 
afforded, recommended the mild climate nf Lisbon as the ilernirr 
resort. Lady Ellincourt received thenar! with real regret, as she 
was an enthusiastic lover of Old England; but the united entrea- 
ties of her son, and the affectionate Fanny, at length overcame ber 
abjection, and she promised to acquiesce with (he doctor's injunc- 
tions, provided her dear Edmund would accompany her. 

This was precisely what her dear Edmund had always intended 
to do, and he assured his mother that nothing would give him 
greater pain than to be denied the pleasure of administering to her 
comfort and her safety during her exportation. And so said her 
tenderly-attached Fanuy, when Lady Ellincourt asked her whether 
she would prefer being left at Miss Bridewell's, or Lady Maria 
Ross's, during the forced absence of her maternal friend. ' Surel 
my dear — dear mamma would not be so cruel as to talk of leavi 
me in England, when ill-health obliges her to seek a distant bone. 
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In pily to my agonized feelings, do not pronounce so hard a sen- 
tence upon a heart which acknowledges ho mother but you— 
which forms no wish so ardent as that of being able In show the 
gratitude and affection that glows in it for you, my kind, my be- 
loved benefactress.' 

As Fanny pronounced these words she clasped her arms round 
idy Eiliiiconri's neck, and endeavoured, with one of her fasci- 
nating smiles, 1o shake the good lady's resolution. But although 
deeply affected by the sweet girl's earnestness in the cause she was 
pleading, and fully convinced of the sincerity of her attachment, 
idy Ellincourt was not to be persuaded by all the rhetoric poor 
Fanny was mistress of. 

' I have well considered the subject we arc upon, my sweet girl," 

eplied her ladyship, ' and I feel so thoroughly convinced of the 

■ propriety of complying with your request, that I cannot suffer 

my persuasion to shake my resolution. You know me, my dear 

■"anny, and that selfish considerations have ihi weight with inc. 

fou will believe me. therefore, when I assure you (bat I practise 

great self*drniul in withstanding your affectionate solicitations: 

>r I can atlirm, with truth, that there is nothing I leave behind I 

shall so truly regret as my tender and affectionate little nurse. 

Funny. 

•But. my dear girl, life is uncertain even to the healthy ; with 
invalids it seems still more precarious : and greatly would it em- 
jitter the pangs of death, could the painful reflection present itself 
to my mind that my Fanny was exposed, by my imprudence, to the 
trying situation of being left in a strange country, without a pro- 
er protector of her own sex to re-conduct her to her native 
country.' 

' But, my dear mamma,' interrupted Fanny, ' will not Lord 
Ellincourt go with you? and ffbosc protection could be better than 

Is, should I indeed be deprived of my best friend]' 
' Edmund would prove a kind friend and a powerful protector 
my girl, I am sure,' answered Lady Ellincourt; ' hut so young 
man is not a proptr chaperon (or her, and that must be studied, 
y sweet girl. Maternal anxiety, sucb as mine, foresees and pro- 
vides for every contingency. Be rrcoociled therefore, my Fanny, 
to a determination which cannot be repealed, and which has been 
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made after a mature consideration, and ffom ihe very best 
motives.' 

It was in vain that Lady Ellincourt preached patience and su 
mission to Fanny; nn argument could convince lier tluii il 
right to separate tier from her beloved mamma, and she wept 
cessantly at the Jiat she could not alter. When urged hy l.» 
Ellincourt lo decide upon her choice of resilience dm 
absence, she would reply, ' It matters not where I go ; all pi 
Mill be alike to me, when my dear mamma is taken from me.* 

A I length, however, she was induced, by Lady Elltucuiirt'i 
stating upon an answer, to choose Lady Maria Ross for her 
tectress, in preference to Miss Bridewell. Col. Ross's intima 
with Lord Ellincourt, and Lady Maria's near relationship lo Ihe 
Ellincourt family, had conspired lo render then (he most frequent 
visitors Lady Ellincourt had ; and as Fanny loved Lady Maris 
willi the truest affection, from t lie time she first became ac- 
quainted with that lady at Miss Bridewell's, it was natural she 
should prefer her protection to the formal jurisdiction of her 
quondam governess. Col. Ross had never been a favourite 
I'uiny's, although the uniform kindness and attention with win 
he trealed Iter seemed to demand her gratitude. 

Since his marriage, Ihe Colonel had affected to consider Far 
in the light of a child ; a mode of behaviour which seemed u> in 
crease rather than diminish with her increasing years and slatur 

Lady Ellincourt's allowance for her favourite's maiuieuaiic 
was extremely liberal ; and hoih the Colonel and Lady Mai 
appeared pleased with the arrangement, when they learnt ill 
Fanny was to beeonie their guest. Not so the affectionate girl ; 
no projected plan of pleasure could rouse her front the sorrow it] 
which Lady Ellincourt's determination of leaving her behind 
plunged her, and she was deaf lo every thing that Lady I\h 
could say, by way of consolatory advice upon the subject. 

Al length (he dreaded moment arrived ; aod Fanny was ti 
more dead than alive, from the arms of her dear Lady Elltncoi 
whose heroism never forsook her, and conveyed in Lady Maria'i 
coach to that lady's house. Lady Ellincourt had wisely insist 
thai the parting should take place the day bdote her depart* 
at ahe judged herself unequal lo the task of bidding her darl 
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farewell, when about lo encounter the fatigues and buttle of a 
journey, which in her weak slate appeared already but too for- 
midahle. 

Lord Ellincourt, notwithstanding the levity natural to him, pos- 
sessed an excellent heart, and the tender tiltaclnnent of the artless 
Faunv deeply afflicted it. When he pressed her in his arms, and 
kissed off the tears that rolled down her blooming cheeks, he 
thought it was impossible he should ever love any human being as 
he at that moment loved Fanny. 

' Dear girl,' said his lordship, ' bow shall I bear to live apart 
from you? The sight of you n become necessary to my happi- 
ness, nay, almost to my existence ; and I verily believe I shall 
aoon rind that I cannot do without you.' 

Col. Ross was present when Lord Ellincourt thus expressed 
himself, and the heightened colour of his che<*k, and the stern ex- 
pression of his eye, too plainly told to the observing JLady Maria, 
that her husband was not pleased. Of the cause from whence his 
displeasure sprung she was ignorant ; but she had already learned 
to watch the variation of his countenance, with the trembling 
anxiety of a dependant vassal. 

Lord Elliriciiiiri was t«o deeply absorbed in his own feelings to 
observe bis friend, or he might have been tempted to join his soli- 
citations to Fanny's, to persuade Lady Ellincourt lo revoke ber 
decree, and even at that late moment to suffer her disconsolate 
favourite to accompany her. 

(* Oh I that t were so dear to you as you say !' exclaimed the art- 
ess Fanny: 'O! that it were true, indeed, that you could not 
xist without seeing me. Lady Ellincourt would not then refuse 
a lake me with her; she would compassionate the feelings of her 
.on, although she has no pity for mine.' Unconscious of the full 
force of what she had said, Fanny clasped her hands together 
with an expression of tender anguish, whilst tears poured in abun- 
dance from her eyes, which were raised, as in supplication, to 
watch the countenance of ber dear mamma, still cherishing the 
hope thai she might relent. 

Such a thing was, however, farther than ever from Lady Ellin- 
court's thoughts, as a suspicion that moment crossed her iirmgi- 
■ation, that rendered her dreaded journey a most fortunate cir- 
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cumstauce in her estimation. Finny'* beauty had been an object 
so familiar to her eye, that its progressiva ncttl had not 

awakened any fears on Lord Ellincourl's account until tbat mo- 
ment; but ber eyes appeared to be suddenly opened, and the 
energy with wbich be had just expressed himself, joined to Fanny's 
artless wish of tbe realization of his love for ber, seemed loslrili* 
conviction on her mind. ' They love eacb oilier,' said she, men- 
tally, ' and my imprudence has undone tbem both, unless this 
fortunate separation should wean them from each other.' 

Dear as Lady Elliucourt loved Fanny, and tenderly alive as she 
was to the happiness of her son, yet tuch was the effect of tu < 
lary pride upon her mind, that tbe idea of uniting her son to a per- 
son of obscure birth, was worse to her imagination than even 
prospect of his beiug miserable for life. 



CHAPTER VIII, 



•*■+- 



A Wedding. 



_Inder such impressions, tbe result maybe anticipated. Lady 
Elliucourt remained firm, and Fanny inconsolable. The latter wsj 
conveyed, in a state of mind bordering on despair, to the bunse 
Col. Ross, where the tend crest attentions were lavished upon 
by the amiable Lady Maria, and every scheme of pleasure detii 
likely to dissipate ber melancholy. In the mean lime. Lady 
court pursued her journey, accompauied by her son, on every 
of whose countenauce she dwelt with unceasing anxiety, and endea- 
voured to trace in his minutest actions, and most unguardnl 
expressions, the fatal effects of the passion &he imagined he bad 
imbibed from the loo lovely object of both their affection*. 

What pleasure did it give this anxious mother then, when 
amount of all her scrutiny proved the supposition an error, and 
convinced ber, beyond tbe possibility of a doubt, that she was 
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mistaken in lier conjecture, at least as far as related to her son. 
In regard to poor Fanny. «lie<liil not feel llie same assurance; the 
excess ot her grief — the artless manner in which the li.nl expressed) 
ii- and lier wish, so fervently uttered, that she were, indeed, neces- 
sary to Lord £llincoiirt'« happiness continually recurred to Lady 
Ellinconrt's mind, and filled it wiih sadness; for so dear was 
Fanny to her maternal heart, that the idea of her bring doomed 
to suffer under the inttiieiice of ■ hopeless passioo. gave the ut- 
most poignant feelings of anguish to her bosom. 

Arrived at Lisbon, Lady Ellincouit soon found benefit from its 
salubrious atmosphere, and her sou h.id the satisfaction of seeing 
his mother's health improving hourly. 

A few weeks after their arrival, they were agreeably surprised, 
one morning, by a visit from Mr. Barlowe, who informed Lord and 
Lady Ellincourt that he and his whole family were come to reside 
some months, perhaps >ears, at Lisbon; as their stay depended 
upon the life of an infirm relation, who was immensely rich, and 
who intended to make Mr. Barlowe her heir, had entreated him to 
come and reside near her, during the little time she had to stay in 
this world ; and that, in order lo comply uilhtbnt request, he had 
brought his whole family with him, intending to go lu England 
after the death of his relation, and fix his abode there, as his 
estate in Jamaica had been disposed of, previous to his quilling 
that island. The evident pleasure with which Lord Ellincourt 
listened to this recital delighted his mother, as she saw plainly in 
his eager, but confused inquiries after Emily Barlowe, thai (he 
interest that sweet giil had excited in her son's bosom was still 
undiminished in fervour. 

tit gave her still greater satisfaction when she learned, l>\ a 
seemingly careless inquiry, that Emily was disengaged, or at 'east 
that no positive plan of a matrimonial nature had yet occupied her 
father in that respect to her. 

The eldest daughter was on the point of marriage with a young 
West Indian, of immense fortune, whose altachmenf'to hM was 
sufficiently potent to induce liinn to follow her to Lisbon, whither 
curiosity, or perhaps coquetry, had led her, in spite of her lover's 
entreaties, and her father's remonstrances, who hud intended to 
witness her nuptials before he left Jamaica. 
4 L 
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The haughly Caroline, however, chose to enjoy 1 1 pfa of 

loading her captive fruin one quarter "I tJie globe ru the other, and 
her vanity was mil a lillle inflated, when the found b*l influence 
strong enough to accomplish her wishes. Tin: gallantiv of lliU 
ardentlover devised a thousand Jetet for I he gratifidatiatt <tf h 
beloved mistress; and on these occasions Lou I Ellincaurt was sure 
i i Bike one of the parly, and by his attentions to Emily, lo prov 
thai she loo had a lover no less ardent than her sister's. 

Tu lalk about Fanny, the mutual favourite, was, at tirst, their 
excuse for being so often seated near each other : but by degrees 
another topic, more agreeable to both, was substituted in ihe 
place of Fanny, and Ihe result was an Duplication lo Mr. Barlow 
for his permission to address his daughter; and as no reasonable 
objection could be started to the alliance, it was soon agreed to on 
both sides. 

Lady Ellincourl had now Ihe happiness of seeing her sou united 
to the lady she nmst approved of, and safe from the witchery of 
Ihe fascinating Fanny. Yet still the good lady heaved a sigh now 
and then for the poor girl, lest her youthful heart should have been 
touched by ihe influence she bad dreaded for her son. The letters 
which her ladyship received from her favourite did not, however, 
give any reason lo suppose her so affected; for when she replied to 
Ihe one in which Lady Elliucnurt had spoken of her son's intende 
union with Emily Bar In we, Fanny thus expressed herself— 

'Thank you, dearest, dear mamma, for your charming news 
Oh! what a happy girl will \ our Fanny be, when she sees her 
dear papa, and her dear Emily together, and thinks that they will 
never more be parted, and that she shall always live with them, and 
love Ihein, and see them every day!' 

These expressions certaiuly had not the appearance of a hope 
less attachment ; yet still Lady Elliucourt had taken Ihe idea so 
strongly in her head, that, like most old ladies when they form an 
opinion, she did not like to give it up, and acknowledge herself 
an error, efcn to herself. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



— ♦ — 



A Female Rattle. 



.N lite mean time, Fanny, ' who never dreatnt of love,' was p-' ^itig 

Ker lime in llie full cninviiitiil <>)' innocent delight. The spirits, 
t sixteen are very tlMllO] ami htt sorrow lor Ihe loss of her 
ear Lady Elliiic«tirl's society. MOB gave W*J 1° the kind atten- 
tions of the affectionate Lady Maria, who spared no pains io the 
friendly task of amusing tier dear Fanny. 

Col, Ross was no lees attentive, no less kind to the unhappy 
girl, but fur ttB8' successful in liis efforts to please. It was not that 
Fanny felt ungrateful for his kindness, but tiiat she experienced 
sensations of repugnance, she could not account for, win-never lie 
addressed liimsell to her, particularly when Ihey happened Io be 
alone; foi then there was a fervour in his manner, a look in his 
eyes, as disagreeable as it was new to her ; and Which, though it 
roused her resentment, she dared not to complain of, us she knew 
not why she felt offended, although the emotions of anger were 

» irresistible. 
Col. Ross had penetration enough to see that lie was no favourite 
with Fanny, and this he attributed to a prepossession in favour of 
Lord Ellincouit, ralher than any deficiency in his own powers of 
pleasing : and the same vanity suggested the probability of gaining 

tpon ihe unsuspecting heart of his intended victim, and supplanting 
he image of Lord Ellincourl, which he supposed was cherished 
here with all Ihe fervour of a first love, Amongst Ihe friends to 
khoiu Fanny was now iulroduced by her new protectors, was a 
young lady of immense fortune, of the name of Stanhope, who 
was, like most other heiresses, a spoiled girl in the fullest sense of 
tie word. 

Accustomed from Iter infancy to have her will the law of all 
jout her, ihe had reached the age of eighteen, without having 
een oncecontradicted. Miss Stanhope was, therefore, the epi- 
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toine of caprice, and fashionable folly ; yet was she naturally of 
a generous disposition, and perfectly good Irmperedi This young 
l.iilv hod liiilicrto residt-it with her grandmother, whose iloari 
uIIVi-imh had been t lie cause of her foil i 

This lady arti lately dead, and Ibe care of Miss Stanhope's 
person and fortune bad dcvolted upon the Marquis of Peters field, 
{■hose ward she was, anil at whose home she was l» reside, iinii 
In r OMttilg*, which was expected lo lake place in a few month 

This alliance had been projected by the parents of the young 
people, doling l heir inl.nu>, and was considered a most advan- 
tageous union of property for both parties. The young nobleman 
intended loi Mids Stanhope's husband was the Dukeof Albeaiuile, 
who wits iiboui I "iir years older than herself, and also an orph 
and only child. 

The young duke had been abroad some years, on accouuf of the 
delicate state of his health, fur which the climate of Sicily bjuj 
been recommended by his physicians. He was now on the poio 
of returning to his native country, in order lo fulfil his fdtlie 
will, by marrying Miss Stanhope. 

Lady Ellincourt had been absent several months, at the time 
Fanny's introduction to Miss Sianhope, and it was declared abso- 
lutely necessary lor the perfect re-establishment of her health, that 
her ladyship should remain in Portugal some months longer, a 
circumstance which gave the utmost alarm lo poor Fanny, whose 
terrified imagination was continually presenting to her the dangers 
of her benefactress's protracted stay, in a country so formidably 
threatened by the rapacious invader. 

Miss Stanhope laughed at her fears, ' My dear girl,' said that 
wild young lady, ' I perceive you are as fond o( Lady Ellincourt 
as I was of my poor grandmamma ; and if you live with ber much 
longer you will be just such a fool as I am; so I think it will bean 
excellent thing if the French should run away with her, and u 
let her come home any more.' 

* Lady Ellincourt is certainly very indulgent lo me,' replied 
Fanny. ' but she never spoiled me.' 

'There's a conceited puss,' interrupted Miss Stanhope ; * she 
wishes people to think thai she can bear indulgence better than I 
can, and that all the old women in the world cannot spoil her. 
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Well child,' added she, laughing, ' since you are indulgence proof , 
by your own confession, you must promise to spend the honey- 
moon willi Hie poor duke and me, when we are married, for we 
shall !>.- vapoured to deaili, depend upon it, until we get used to 
each oilier"- ways.' 

• You seem to have formed a strange idea of conjugal felicity. 
Miss Stanhope," replied Fanny, ' to talk of being vapoured to 
death in llie society of your husband, so soon afier your marriage.' 

' Formal creature 1' rejoined llie mad-cnp, ' I'll venture to lay a 
wager, when thou art married, ihou wilt trol about, arm inarm, 
with thy lord and mailer, like Darby and Joan, and talk about i he 
supreme felicity of unlimited confidence and congenial spirits.' 

' I hope,' said Fanny, smiling, ' if ever I do marry, ' I shall be 
able to realize your charming picture, or else J would rather live 
single.' 

' Live single, my dear!' interrupted Miss Stanhope, ' why that 
is the extent of human felicity, in my idea of happiness. 1 would 
give half my fortune this minute to be allowed |u live single; at 
least until 1 could find somebody amiable enough to make me 
change my mind.' 

' Is not the duke amiable?' asked Fanny. 

' I really cannot tell.* replied Miss Stanhope; ' I have never seen 
him since he was an Eton boy, and then the animal was well 
enough to look at : but I always hated him because I knew I 
should be obliged to marry him.' 

• Bui vIm can oblige yon io marry his Grace,' said Fanny, 

I' againsl your inclination ? You have no parenis alive, and surely 
your guardian's power cannot extend to such violence.' 
' You are aliille simpleton,' answered Mus Sianhnpe, 'ami know 
nothing about the world and its ways, 1 can see that; so J must 
leach you. It is but too often seen that frail mortals are apt to 
repine at llie unequal distribution »f the good things of tins life. 
This is a most silly calculation; the poaseasi-'iis of llie wenllliy 
have always their concomitant miseries, supplied either by (be 
pride, avarice, or ambition of their relative*, The wise junto of 
fathers, mothers, uncles, and aunts, Hut made up thiswise match 
for the poor Duke of Albemarle and me, look infinite pains to 
strike the balance between those thai envied At's tide and my riches. 
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and the then unconscious possessor* of the baubles, by dnomin, 

be tied together, mbttbet m liked (I m noti With 
soe v to fulfil the compact, (Write the hulk oi thoir fo 

tune to the Other, Rid i* I" suffer (lie punishment ol poverty and 
repentance all the remain')* i of iheii lift for the ''elmquency. 
How, though I would gift half my furlone 10 be off the wedding, 
I sin. iil.i not i;ke In lose the whole, lod therefore J musl submit to 
be noosed, 'the duke, I date say, is of the same iiiiikI ; bui I 
suppose, ihoegh he might prefer mi foctnna without myself, lo 
i tie takin» ii with all the imumbrances, yet lie would not like to 
give me his largest astute to be off tin bargain. Thus you see ate 
two people %< .ther 10 |i>< ase their dead papas 

and immnias, who with etch otber at the Antipodal,' 

Whilst Fanny listened to Miss Stanhope's *ild description 
her embarrassing situation, the smile of gaiety forsook her lip, a 
tears trembled in her eyes. " Merciful heavens!' thought site, 
* how inscrutable are thy ways ! The rich heiress of incalculable 
wealth is an object of pity to the pennyless orphan, whose daily 
maintenance depends upon the bounty of a stranger!' 

' Moralizing, I wager,' said Miss Stanhope, looking earnestly 
Fanny's face; 'yes, yes, I Bee it in that twinkling eye., and esre- 
fraught brow. I dare say my little nun would renounce the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and run into a cloister, 
or any where, rather than marry a man she did not like. Oh! I 
can see a very eloquent exordium ready to escape the ruby boun- 
daries of that pretty little mouth, which, I dare say. would be very 
edifying loany little miss or master that would twirl their thumbs, 
and listen to it: but keep it iu, my dear, for it will be lost upon 
me. I can neither moralize nor sermonize, nnr listen to those who 
do. I am a predestinariau; what must be, will be ; so if I am t 
have the duke, I shall have him ; if I am not lo have him, so 
Giant, or Genii, or young Lothinvar, will come just in time 
carry me off at the last moment, and then you shall write me wo 
whether the bridegroom behaved lake the poor fool in Mattuiun, 
whether he took another wife, as he ought lo do.' 

' Oh / will have nothing to do with your wedding,' replie 
Fanny, * nor your bridegroom either; for you talk so shockingl 
upon the subject that you frighten me, I assure you.' 
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Did you never hear, my dear,' said Miss Stanhope, * of boys 

making a great noise to drown > lie ir own fears, when obliged to 

o ihrongh a church-yard at night. Sin h il my case at litis inn- 

ent: I rove and talk nnn<fnse to banish unpleasant thoughts 

hat crowd upon me : were I lo suffer my spirit s to flag, I should 

find it impossible lo raise them again, so 



'Away with melancholy I' 

And the lively girl left I lie room staging that popular air, with no 
small portion of Calalani's sweetness and vjtaei 

Fanny's artless sweenies'), anil ilie gai'-iy resulting from inno- 
cence, that so pariu-nliii-lv characir-rized her, rendered h.-r a great 
favourite with BfiM Stanhope. Her vivacity wtM congenial lo her 
own. Ihii lit more equal in it.i tenor. Unaccustomed to control, 

the slightest contradiction, tJie most trifling disappointment, had 
the power 10 discompose Amelia Stanhope, and put hei into the 

'pouts,' as the her-. -If styled her ri's of ill-humour ; and whenever 
the demon <>l ill-terener spread his malign influence, Fanny was 
the only person who could effectually dispel the cloud lhat 
obs- initenance, and restore the capricious yirl 10 her 

smil' . igntji, Miss Stanhope became, therefore, the inseparable 
companion of Fanny ; and as Lady Maria Ross positively refused 
to let her charge become a guest at the Marquis of Peter* tie Id's, 
as Miss Stanhope was continually t fazing her to be, that 
lady passed nearly the whom of her lime with her new friend, at 
Lady Maria's house in Grosvenor Street. 

Miss Stanhope was very loud of riding on horseback, and so 
eager was she fur her favourite to partake of the amusement, that 
she presented her with one of the nimi beautiful horse.-. lU»l she 
could purchase, at which Fanny was not a tittle delighted, as she 
was as partial to the exercise as her lively friend, and had learned 
to be a tolerably expert horsewoman, during her summer visits to 
Ellincourt's country seat. 

Miss Stanhope had a carriage appropriated for her own use, and 
this conveyed the young frieuds out of town, where the horses, 
attended by two grooms, in Miss Stanhope's livery, waited their 
jleasure. 

These rides formed the most delightful part of Fanny's life, for 
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die was far from having any predilection in favour of nociu 
amusements; and although Miss Stanhope insisted upon her ac- 
companying her wherever she could go, yet she would often I 
preferred the quiet retirement of her own chamber, (o the brill 
ball-room, thronged opera, or motley masquerade. 

Some of Lady Maria's Ross's friends made a point of invi 
Fanny to their entertainments, particularly when they perceive 
what a great favourite she was with the rich and celebrated 
Stanhope; but a great number declined showing her thai favour. 
from the aristocratical fear of making acquaintance with 
obscure person, whom nobody knew. 

Fanny's story, as far a* Lady ELIlin court was acquainted with it, 
was generally known, as the hope of tracing Fanny's famth 
detailing the adventures, had induced that good lady to talk more 
of them than she would otherwise have clone. Her Iady9hlp !u<l 
strictly adhered to the request made in the letter addressed tn 
Miss Bridewell, by the person who put Fanny under thar I 
care; namely — not lo add any name to the simple appellation 
Fanny, by which only she had hitherto been distinguished: 

These precautions, without having the desired effect, had 
posed the sweet «irl to the malevolent remarks of the envious 
the unfeeling : and often had she experienced the morliricati 
hearing the inquiry of a stranger, respecting her name, at 
by some ill-natured insinuation, from those whose envy had b 
excited by (heeulogium that preceded the question. 

One evening, in particular, a gentleman, whose atenlion 
been loug fixed upon Fanny, asked a lady who was sitttog ncx 
liim, if she could inform him who that beautiful girl was. 'I nev 
beheld such a lovely creature/ added he, in a tone of raptor 
admiration. 

* The girl is a perfect mystery," replied the ill-natured fair •> 
* I don't believe any body knows who she is, unless, indeed, it is 
the Ellincourts. Some people suppose she is Lord Elliacou 
daughter, but for my part I think it much more likely she is 
mistress ; and I am astonished that any body will admit such an 
unaccountable person to their parties. She has no name but I 
of Fanny, and she is generally called, by way of distinction, Fa 
■nameltitl But I think it is past a joke to be obliged lo si 
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irae room with a periDD of such doubtful origin, and, indeed, for 
dial we can tell, of such doubtful character.' 

' I do not wonder,' answered the gentleman, drily, ' Mial any 

id] ibflutd object to sitting in the same room with thai loretv 

reature, who is sot proof against the envy natural Jo hef sex ; for 

lotvevi r dubious her origin may be, her claim* 10 admiratiou are 

undoubted, and that is what few women will excuse in her.' 

Fanny had heard all that passed, for she was placed so near it 
ras impossible to avoid it j and her confusion may be imagined. 
Inn Oie was talking '" Miss Stanhope the next day, she men- 
tioned the digress she had mffered, adding, ' that »be preferred 
staying ai bome tfl tfafi being exposed to Itich cruel remarks.' 

* My dear creature,' replied Miss Stanbopa, 'all this Kites from 
that fiddle laddie Lady Ellincourt pet milling your story to be 
exposed, and persisting in Calling you by Hie name of Faun;, only. 
Tell me candidly, is not such a proceeding calculated to raise the 
curiosity of the quietest creatures in the world, and to set the giant 
Obseivation firing at >uo, wherever you go? Nmv, if Lady 
lincourl. with her old-fashioned ideas, as Mitt" and |j formal as 
lueeti Elizabeth's rurl", chooses to behave so lidiculously, surely 
„ady Maria Itoss might have had more sense; she might have 
mi same tine sounding surname, and trumped up I probable 
tory about you, that would have quieted all the he and she gos- 
sips that visit lier, ;ind then every tiling would have gone on 
,....l i,l n. Bat never mind, I have a scheme in my head, and will 
pni ll in execution the first opportunity; anil depend upon it, it 
will answer.' 

' What i, that, dear Amelia?" said Fanny, anxiously 
« Oli ! never mind,' replied Miss Stanhope, ' you shall know 
i nog about it, until my plot is ripe. The beauty of a novel con- 
sists in wellmauaged surprises, and I am determined mine shall be 
u first rate performance. Do you know Lord Somertown?' 

•No,' replied Fanny ; ' I have heard bis lordship's name, but I 
never saw him.' 

' Oh ! then you have a great pleasure to come,' said Miss Stan- 
hope ; 'lie is the greatest quiz in nature, and I hate him abomi- 
nably. He is the Duke of Albemarle's uncle and guardian. There 
1 BOtbiBj in the world would please me so well as to see tbe 
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wretch stand in Ifac pillory, but I am afraid 1 shall never attain Io 
such a good fortune. However, if I can but succeed io plaguing 
him, I declare I shall be the happiest girl in Christendom.' 

■ I hope, if yon are going (o play ;uiy tricks with Lord Somer- 
lou r n,' said Fanny, looking grave, ' that, my dear Amelia, you will 
not bring me into the scrape; for, you know, what would b* lole- 
rated in you would be deemed unpardonable in me.' 

'Oh! don'l frighten yourself,' replied Miss Stanhope ; 'you 
shall hive DO hand in the plot j though the heroine of ihe piece.' 

• How, the heroine 1 Dear Amelia, you frighten rue," SBid Fan a*, 
looking alarmed. 

• Nay, never look so terrified, ' replied her lively friend ; • I 
don't intend you to nuirn; Lord Soinertown. although that would 
be an excellent method of plaguing him, if you bad my spirit. I 
would be bound to break bis heart io three months ; but you are 
too gentle, ami loo good for such a task, so I don't think of that 
scheme. No, no I he must be tormented, and I think I know how. 
They say he broke his niece's heart by his cruel usage, and if I can 
find ihe way to his. 1 will remunerate him as he deserves. 

• I dare say there is not a spot bigger than half a split pea, in his 
whole heart, that is vulnerable to Ihe sense of feeling; and my skill 
uitisl be exerted to liud it out, and transfix it with Ihe shaft of 
remorse.' 

' Do what you please Io Lord Soinertown,' said Fanny, • but for 
heaven's sake spare roe; for 1 feel the most nnaccuiintable dread of 
being implicated in I he hoax, be it what il may.' 

' You are a silly child,' answered Miss Stanhope, laughing ; ' uml 
your unaccountable dreads must not spoil the getting up of my 
play.' 

' Don't make it a Tragedy,' said Fanny, emphatically. 

* No, my dear, it is to be a Melo-Drama, suited to tue taste of 
Ihe limes— something between an Opera and a Puppet- Show ; 
with a great deal of pantomimic, gestures, operatic pathos, and 
fashionable want of common seme.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



-•-♦- 



An Adventure. 



'ANNY had always been accustomed lo early rising from nt* 
ifaney, and therefore, unless she went (o bed very late indeed, 
ie always, inline weather, took a walk before breakfasl. 

As Laity Maria Ross was a dormouse she knew nothing rjf tin's 
idulgenee, rrf she would nut have suffered a girl offcuch extraor- 
dinary beauly as Fanny lo go strolling in the Park of a morning, 
accompanied only bv her maid, who was very little older than 
herself, ami far less tit to he trusted. The grove in the Deer P. irk 
was Fanny's favourite stroll ; and one beautiful morning in May, 
having taken a longer round than usual, ihe deterrnined |<» rest 
herself beneath the shade of one of the large trees in that beautiful 
spot. 

Her muid, Betty, had seated herself near hei undress, on (he 
grass, and was expatiating, in her simple dialect, on the preference 
that OUgtat Hi be given in a walk, such as Hit", bad had, to the un- 
wholesome custom of lying in bed, in a close room, until " the sun 
was ready to burn their noses,' lo use an expression tti her own. 

• Well the ladies may want to wear such a heap of red powder 
on their cheeks, Miss Fanny,' continued Ihe girl, ' for sure BlIOUBB 
they slew themselves so, they must be, for all the world, like 

I b idled turnip, until they have daubed themselves over with 
lint ! Well, Miss, you take the right method to look rude! 
Iioleaoine, and that's what makes people call you so rJ 
etty- Yes, and look there stands a gentleman as thinks so, I 
am sure ; for he looks for all the world as if he was planei-.iiiHk, 
as my grandmother used to call it. Do, dear Miss Fanny, just 
look at him ; it will do your heart good to see what a fool he looks 
• ike.' 

Fanny turned ineeluiiically to look at Ihe object Bettj had 
rotated out to her. At a little distance from I he spot where she 
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was aitlitig, she beheld a tall gentleman habited in black, of (he 
mosl elegant form, whose countenance wore I he inlrresling casl of 

tied melancholy. His large dark eyes were fixed upon In 
wuli a look «l inquiry, id which sorrow seemed blended with curi- 
So absorbed too wus he in the contemplation, rhal )>•• 
attempted noi to wilhdraw his eyes, when Fanny turned lo observe 
him. Confused al the scrutinizing glances of >he stranger, Fanny 
arose to depart, without making any answer to Belly's animad- 
versions. 

* There, Miss,' said the girl, in a discontented tone, * now y 
must go mid stew yourself up at home, instead of inking ihe fretfa 
air, as you ought to do; and all along with thai saucy jackanapes 
staring at you so. Well, I wish I was a man, I would scon leacli 
bin better manners.' 

Fanny walked on in silence, and wild a hurried step 
Betty followed her reluctantly, and Continually turning her Ik 
observe the stranger ; a| Ungih she exclaimed, 'Well, to be sure, 
if that dismal looking man is not following us, I wish J may never 
b> married.' 

' Betty,' replied Fanny, in an angry tone, * you behave so ridi 
Igusl^i that it is no wonder you excite Ihc notice of every bod 
lha< passes.' 

* Dear me, Miss Fanny, dots'l gn to lay the blame upon me, for 
you know very well Hie gentleman is looking al yon ; so that, 
daresay, be does not know I am here, no more than nolhin 

Betty talked so loud, and stared about licr so, that she I 

Fanny 1 ! accusation of alt ranting the notice of every body t 
passed her. A gentleman on horseback hud been observing 
some lime, and when he drew quite near he jumped off Ins In 
and giving it to his groom, he came up lo ihe terrified Fanny, and 
ptacmg himself familiarly by her side, 'For heaven's sake, my sweet 
gill,' said he, attempting to lake her hand, 'where did v<>u 
up thai strange ruonaltr for an alleudaut ! I am ?ure you mig 

be shown amou 
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the wild l)eas.ts. Do you take bef oiil wilb you to serve n a 

10 your beauty ?" 

Fanny made no reply to this unmeaning jargon. But Bt 
herself so exasperated at ihe me:. lion of being shown 
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»ild beasts, that she could not contain lier spleen; an«l site said, 

i an BI)gry tune of voice, ' that some people that found fault with 

■jm< /itvplc was a deal inor e prejn rer to be Sep! umonpt t|je wild 

aeusts, than i Imse thtj snirred at; and I wisli." added she, tossing 

btr head diedainfally, ' tliai those that be dressed like gentlemen 

L'havtd like geotteaeti, and not sio about affronting young ladies 

iat arc walking quietly along.' Tlie idea of ranking herself wit li 

the lady never entered poor Betty's head, but the gentleman 

indrrstood her lii.it sbe tneaul to be included amongst \beptmng 

idies -In- had mentioned, mid lie burst into an immoderate tit 

d laughter; and throwing his arm familiarly round Fanny's waist, 

le expressed liis bopea that she was not affronted with him, and 

as to the other young ludy he did not eare about her. 

Distressed and terrified beyond expression, Fanny struggled to 
it from her persccn or* who seemed equally diverted by her 
terror, and her attendant's angry remonstrances. As it was early 
in the morning, bu' few people were in the park ; and the gentle- 
man who had assailed Fanny, leeling uo fear ol" a rescue, amused 
himself by seeming to let her escape, and then catching Iter again, 
until lier exhausted spirits gave way, ami the burst into lean. 

At that moment the stranger, whose observation of Fanny had 
irst excited Betty's l«u<l exclamations, advanced to the. assistance 
ill (he distressed girl, and waving his hand with an air of dignity 
thai immediately awed the rude object of his resentment, ' Desist, 
Sir,' said lie, in a tone of authority; ' thai young lady shall not 
be insulted whilst I can protect her.' 

■ Ami pray, Sir,' said the brute, ' mho arc your 

1 A Mas,' replied 'lie majestic stranger ; 'and that is I title you 
can lay no claim to, whilst you debase yourself su low as to insult a 
defenceless woman !' 

Ashamed of tin- part he had acted, andyel unwilling toacknow- 
edge his error, the gentleman appeared inclined to resent the 
interference of Fanny's protector, and muttered something about 

r satisfaction. But with a dignity truly iKesttliblc, the interesting 
trangcr again waved his hand ; ' Begone !' said he, ' and talk itot 
>f having sustained any degradation from me, since it is mi; 
jlej by the utmost exertion of malice, to place you in a more des- 
picable light than that in which 1 tiisl beheld y 
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Then turning la Fanny, ' Rely safely on my protection, swi 
lid ho, ' and rcsttnured, thai I would sooner forfeit mj lil 
than suffer von to be intuited. 1 Conftfted hey""! 'he power 
expression, Fanny could only courtesy in silence ta her deliverer, 
and pursue her way inwards home, with a quickened step, iu 
which agitatie-u and ahum were slill visible. Her persecutor, hoi 
ever, had quitted the Park, aud mounting bis bom, was out 
sight in a minute. As he turned away from her, however, he 
said, in an insulting tone, ' He hoped that, us she had found 
somebody llfore to her mind, she would :ict. conformably to her 
own real character, and not give [fra that did no! belong 

to her.' 

' My dear young lady,' said the benevolent stranger Who ha 
just rescued Fanny, " I i'eel ]>ersuaded that you are as niiioceiit 
you look; but I entreat you, in future, no! fo walk out willi 
IDffle attendant more proper to protect yon than the one yn 
have now got. Tins loan and its ways, I can perceive, arc nev 
to you ; and you are therefore more liable to encounter such 
treatment as that you have just escaped from: and, believe nif 
you may not always be so fortunate as you have now been. Aly 
sex are in general the staunch supporters of each other, and but 
too much inclined to join in oppressing, rather than in protecting 
those whose guardians they are by the laws of nature and huma- 
nity. The strong resemblance you bear to a dear departed linn 
of mine first attracted my notice : and as I gazed upon your IV.i 
tures, a train of melancholy recollections crowded upon my mind 
and 1 mechanically, and without design, followed your fo 
I am most happy that I did so, as it gave me an opportunity 
being of service to you." 

Fanny thanked her deliverer in terms of grateful respect, at 
assured him that iu future she would never venture to walk out 
unprotected. 

They had now reached the confines of the Park; and as they 
uere preparing to cross the road into Park-lane, Col. Rosa Ofl 
took them on horseback. He iuiiiiediititly dismounted, amlgivir 
his horse in charge to his groom, joined the parly, with ait. mist 
ment painted in his countenance. 

Fanny, who saw that lie expected an explanation, briefly related 
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llie lircumsliinces of the insults she had received, and acki... 
I edged the kind M»letf*feil*« »l |Jm benevolent si ranger. When 
Cod Hoss hud listened to the recital, lie llianlied the stranger for 
his timely assistance to Ins young ward, adding, in a tone th.it 
showed he did not wish to cultivate the acquaintance, 'The 
young lady being now under the immediate protection of her 
guardian, your walk, sir, need not be any farther interrupted.' 
And then, with a stiff how, lit; wished the gentleman a good 
>rning. 

The bow was returned with equal stiffness; and IQdUUfing lb.* 
>lonel with a penetrating glance, the stranger said lo Fancy, 
farewell, sweet girl ; may Heaven protect and keep you from the 
ly designs of llie wicked, as well us the open attacks of the 
centious. Remember the advice of a friend, trust ho man ; for 
the poet says, too truly — 

' Women, tike prince*, find few rod friends' 

Then waving his hand in the same dignified manner he bad 
ione before, and which seemed peculiar to himself, the stranger 
turned round and left them, pointing his footsteps towards the 
place he had left. A3 soon as Fanny reached Grosvenor Slreet, 
she retired to her chamber, where she was long before she could 
recover her wonted serenity. 

Her terror, indeed, had subsided, but the recollection of the 
interesting stranger affected her in a manner she could not ac- 

I count for. 
Every look of hi* beautiful countenance, every word he had 
uttered, seemed indelibly engraved upon her memory, and she 
dwelt with a mixture of pain and pleasure upon the most interest- 
ing image her fancy had ever yet contemplated. 
The ungrateful manner in which Col. Ross had treated her 
deliverer pained tier to reflect upon, and she felt surprised that a 
man of the Colonel's refined breeding should have shown himself 
so wanting in common civility, on an occasion which certainly did 
nor warrant such an infringement on the laws of politeness. 
Fanny little imagined that jealousy had actuated the Colonel's 
behaviour, whose suspicious' eye had beheld in the stranger a more 
formidable rival than Lord Ellincourt himself. 

It was true, that be appeared to be past the first bloom of 
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youth, but it was impassible to behold him, and not confess I 
he Lad a must graceful foffM, and a most beautiful cnoilfoaafl 
The soft uiclaneholv lh.il shaded bis fine features, netted si pow 
erf'ul Hfi interest in the hearts of his beholders, thai it was not ea: 
to forget, after once serin;; him. 

At breakfast, Finny related ilie adventure* of the mar 
and received a lecture from Lady Maria, for her imprudence 
walking out so far without any companion but a silly country girl, 
wore likely by Uer awkwardness and folly to excite, than repel 
impertinence. 

In this reprimand Col. Ross joined with some severity, at t 
same time reproaching his lady with her carelessness and want 
vigilance, in permitting a young lady, who was under her protec- 
tion, to be so much her own mistress as to be able to go out ever 
morning without her knowledge. 

' 1 don't know,' added the Colonel, ' what may be the conse- 
quence of Fanny's adventure ; the man who delivered her from 
ber first persecutor being, in my opinion, the most dangerous ol 
the two!' 

« Why do you think so, sir?' ttsked Fanny, blushing deeply 
she spoke. 

•Because,' replied the Colonel, ' I believe him to be a notori 
fellow that I remember seeing tried for a swindler, some years i 
and, if my conjecture is right, lit will no doubt endeavour to m 
something out of this adventure.' 

'Ob, dear!' said Lady Maria, 'I am frighleucd to death, 
shall be robbed, I dare say. Indeed, Fanny, you must be very ca 
ful ; and above all tilings never speak to that man, if you should 
happen to see him, let his appearance be ever so prepossessiug, 
the company you see him. in ever so respectable. Swindlers ha 
the atl of introducing themselves every where; indeed you cannot 
be too much upon your guard.' 

This was the very distrust Col. Ross bad wished to inspire, aoj 
he was happy to see his artifice had produced the desired efi 
upon his lady, as be well knew she would effectually prevent tin: 
approach of the stranger, of whose future attempts to obtain I 
coiliikiiee of Fanny he was really apprehensive, but fiom 
motive very different to the one be bad assigned. 
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Fanny did not feel herself at nil inclined to give credit lo Col. 
Ross's insinuations against her delivery, ,iikI rfyt told liiui that 
slie lliouglil it illiberal ic> asperse the character of a man he did 
not know, upon BO belli r Inundation llian the slight recollection 
of a face tint might resemble I be sti-angei's, without llie least 
proof, in his power, of his being llie unworthy person he repre- 
sented him. * For my part, 1 ftddftd the ingenuous girl, 'I must 
confess, nothing short of conviction should induce me to think un- 
worthily ill iLmt gentleman. His manner was so gentle', yet firm 
and manly, that it at once excited my esteem and respect. Tbe ex- 
pression of his eyes, ton, spoke the goodness of his heart, and 
there was a something iu the tone of his voice that seemed persua- 
sion itself.' 

' Al leventten,' replied Col. Ruse, ' such a superficial way of 
judging people may be excused; but believe me, Fauny, when I 
tied you as a fneud, that it would be very dangerous for you to 
rely upon so erroneous a guide, in chousing your acquaintance. 
The Bound of a man's voice may be very pleasing, and the expres- 
sion ol Ins ryes well calculated to ensnare the hearts of youug girls 
like you, without his possessing one virtue to entitle liirn to your 
rsKem.' 

Fanny was silenced, without being convinced, and the conver- 
sation was here tuli minted by the arrival of Miss Stanhope, who 
came to ask Fanny to ride out with her. 

* If Fanny is prudent she will refuse your request,' said Co(. 
Koss ; ' she li.o made one excursion too many this morning.' 

• Hut* sol' asked Amelia. 

The colonel then told the slory in his own way, whilst Fanny, 
out of all patience at the account he gave of her kind deliverer, 
took up llie subject, and drew a picture of her new acquaintance 
that delighted Miss Stanhope. 'Oh,' said thai giddy girl, 'I am 
dying to sec your swain, Fauny. 1 love pensive countenances be- 
yond description. 1 hope you are not far gone in the tender pas- 
lion, for you may depend upon it I shall become your rival, pro- 
vided your delineation be a faithful one.' 

' It will be au honourable rivalsuip lo be sure,' said Col. Ross, 
with a sneer; ' ' u. competition who shall accompany the hero on 

Kit voyage to Botany Bay, for there Ins career will end, depeud 
pon it. He is a swindler, or I am a dunce !' 
N 
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c I should ilunk ilic latter assertion fur more likely tn be true 
than the- J'ormcr.' said Miss Stanhope, laughing. * Fanny's account 
of the charming creature convinces me be is some jnepg-nico of 
consequence, ami ilie glory of developing Ilia real character 
perhaps, be mine. Thank you, ray dear girl, for giving me some- 
thing to Ho, Hi.it will protect me from (lie demon Ennui. The de- 
lightful task of finding out who this stranger is will amuse me for 
this month to come. But mind, you must look out for him, and 
show him to me.' 

4 \nu are likely to have belter employment, Miss Stanhope/ said 
the colonel ; 'employment tbat will effectually defeat the attacks 
of that foe to the happiness of the idle and the vain, which you 
have just mentioned.' 

'And pray, sir, to what employment do you allude?' asked 
Amelia. 

'The Duke of Albemarle is expected in town to-day ; and it 
will be hard if the preparations for your nuptials cannot supersede 
the idle curiosity t his silly story has excited.' 

' A pretty remedy for ennui, upon my honour,' said Miss Stan- 
hope. 'I am sure the very thoughts of my nuptials, as you tail 
them, give me the vapours in an instant. Married, indeed ! 1 
am sure, if the duke is as much averse to the match as I am, our 
union will make an excellent subject for a tragedy, and may be 
called — "The double Sacrifice.' 

'Oh the perverseness of human nature!' exclaimed Lady Maria: 
' how many girls would be glad to change places with you. The 
duke is a very handsome man, I understand, and very amiable. 
His liile is ancient, and his fortune equal to your own.' 

* '1 lie two last considerations are the iron links that unite our 
destiny, ' said Miss Stanhope; 'all the rest is of no consequence. 
But I'll tell you what, my dear friend, there is nobody that can 
judge so well of the fitting of the shoe as the person that wears it. 
The world may think mine a bullion lot, but it must not be very 
angry with me fordissenling from its opinion. I would give half my 
fortune, and all the honour of being a dutchess, for the delightful 
privilege of choosing for myself.' 

Fanny sighed deeply, aud then blushing, because Col. Ross look- 
ed at her as if he wished' to penetrate her thoughts, she rose from 
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the table, and walked lo Hie window, ' Nay, don't sigh about it,' 
said Miss Stanhope, ' perhaps I might not choose jour swain if I 
were to see him ; and if I should, I would give you the duke in 
lis stead, and you hear what a line bargain his grace i» !' 

You ere a mad creature, Amelia,' said Lady Maria ; *bul I 

raid advise y»u <o see ilie duke before you give liim away, for 
;iu (.•in less you do not know whether you like him or not.' 

"Tttaf is the only thing I do know,' replied Miss Stanhope. 'I 
sure I do ii"t like him, and I am sure I never shall like him; 
and all I have to wish is, that lie may not like me ; for he has the 
power of declining the »U»OC« bj lb* (rifling sacrifice of ten thou- 
sand per annum, but poor 1 must lose all my fortune, if i rebel. 
(ut euou^ii >>l this hatelul subject ; you have given me the bor-l 
so if you do not let Fanny ride wild me this morning, to drive them 
away, I will never forgive you.' 

'If Fanny rides with you, / must make one of the parly," said 
Col. Ross, 'lest she should meet with either of those imjjri't in* itf 
fellows she saw this morning.' 

•By all means,' said Miss Stanhope, 'we shall have no objec- 
tion to a beau. Will you go, Lady Maria 1' 

*Oh, no,' lustily answered Col. Uuss, 'Maria is stub a timid 
rider, I beg we may not have the bore of her company !' 

' I did not intend to intrude upon you," saiil Lady Maria, sup- 
pressing the tears that rose in her eyes, and endeavouring lo tjKlJl 
in a gay tone; 'hut I remember the lime when you used to be 
delighted if I would condescend to allow you to instruct uie m ilie. 

Irl of the manege.' 
' My dear Maria, you talk of things that happened a hundred 
ears ago,' said the colonel. 
'I can only wi»|i then," replied bis lady, ' that instances of the 
tint kindness were more recent!' And as she spoke she left the 
Bora. 
Fanny soon followed) to prepare for her ride, and the cr.lonel 
and Miss Stanhope were left lete-a-ttte for half an hour. With 
the \i\vaoiX Jine$$e be endeavoured to persuade Amelia into a belief 
that the person who had rescued Fanny was a person of bail cha- 
racter, pretending that he had a perfect recollection of his person, 
seen him tried for the offence he alleged against (lira. 
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•All I dread is/ &>id lie, 'that this artful fellow will presume 
upon the service he lias rendered Fanny, and endeavour to interest 
her in his f.ivour. The girl is so romantically grateful, that it will 
not be diltirult to accomplish such a scheme, and then, depend 
upon it, we shall suffer by some unforeseen im position. Join your 
influence then, dear Miss Stanhope, with mine, aud help to frighten 
Fanny r>iii of her good opinion.' 

' If you had not made such a parade about this story,' replied 
Amelia, ' perhaps I should have been on your side; but, now you 
seem to set your heart upon it, I shall disappoint you, for I lore 
contradiction ; so expect to see me on the opposition bencbei 
when the maiter comes before the house.* 

Col. Ross laughed in apparent good humour, but be devoutly 
wished his fair friend at New York for her perverseness. 

When Fanny bad put on her riding habit, she returned to the 
breakfast parlour, and Miss Stanhope's carriage conveyed the trio 
to the spot where the grooms were wai$iug with the horses. 

The animal Amelia rode was very spirited, and she frequently 
expressed her fears that he would be too much for ber skill to 
manage. Fanny, who was the better horsewoman, offered to 
change with her friend : but the colonel endeavoured to persuade 
ber not to venture such a hazardous undertaking, but rather to re- 
turn to the carriage, and defer ibe ride till another day, when a 
safer horse could be provided for Miss Stanhope. 

The giddy Amelia refused to listen to this salutary advice, bow 
ever; and, as Fanny repeated the offer, the exchange was made. 
For some lime the fiery animal seemed to submit to the superior 
skill of his new manager, and all went smoothly on, until the sudden 
elevation of a boy's kite startled bim, and darting forward wilh 
fury, he presently left his companions far behind him. 

Terror deprived Fanny of all power to check bis speed, and 
losing her balance, she was thrown to the ground with a violence 
that stunned her. And when Col. Ross and Miss Slanbope came 
up to her, they found her lying, apparently lifeless, in the arms of 
a gentleman, who had stopped his carriage when he saw the acci- 
dent, and flown to her assistance. 

For the first few minutes they were too much absorbed in terror 
to observe the countenance of Fanny's supporter ; but when, after 
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le application of cold water to her temples, she revived, "and as- 

ared her friends that she was not materially hurt. Miss Slanhope 

-instantly recognised, in ihe features of the gentleman who hud as- 

Eted Fanny, too strong a resemblance of Ihe Duke of Albemarle 
be in doubt of his identity. 
Though only a boy of fourteen when she had last seen lura, the 
Peculiar cast of bis countenance was too remarkable to be mistaken, 
and she had soon the satisfaction of observing that she had Ibe ad- 
vantage over her intended husband, and was convinced that her 
Kwn form had undergone a more material alteration in Ihe space of 
:ven years than his bad done, since be appeared not to hive ihe 
slightest idea who she was. 




CHAPTER XT. 



-*-+- 



A Hoax! 



J. HE Duke of Albemarle, for it was really he, offered his carriage 
to convey Fanny home; but Amelia replied, 'that as Miss Stan- 
hope's own carriage would be (here immediately, there was no oc- 
ision lo intrude upon his politeness/ A groom had been sent in 
parch of the coach, which had conveyed the ladies as far as the 
idgeware Road, and it was but a very little while before it made 
Is appearance. 

The duke instantly recognised the arms, and became the dupe 
of Miss Stanhope's artifice, by mistaking Fanny for his bride elect ; 
a hoax Amelia had determined upon playing him as soon as she 
found herself unknown to him. 

The duke assisted Fanny to the carriage, and then took his 
leave, without taking any notice of the discovery he thought he 
had made, and proceeded to town, full of the most pleasing ami- 
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cipations of happiness, in his approaching union with a girl of sue: 
exquisite beauty as tile one he bad just been t&WtWgi 

II. i-Hairied bill a \vt\ slight recollection of" the infantile gfa 
tbftl bfMl been presented to him as his future wife, before he I 

England, and could only remember that he thought her a prtlty 
girl, although Ibere was certainly nothing in her appearance that 

i-iil sued a lull harvest Of ptilfclioii as that be had just bee 

cootm pitting. 

L"rd Sooiertown's house was to be the duke's town residen 
Until be should be able to fix upon one io hi* iniiiil. and lie alight 
there in i lie brgbctl spirits imaginable, in about half an hour after 
he had parted «ilh Fanny. 

His uncle was pleased to see him so cheerful, as the duke's Is 
letter hud been written in a style of despondency that showed 
was not very sanguine in his expectations of happiness in his a; 
proac-hing marriage. 

When the duke related the accident that had brought him 
quainted with Miss Stanhope., Lord Somertown was still belt 
pleased, as the description he gave of the impression her beauty 
had made upon his fancy, was in the true style of a lover. ' VVb 
I saw the lovely creature thrown from her horse,' said his gra> 
'terror was the instinctive emotion of my heart; but little did I 
imagine how deeply my own happiness was concerned in her safety. 
Thank heaven,' added he, ' the sweet girl, though greatly fright 
ened, was not hurt.' 

4 Well, well, boy,' answered Lord Somertown, 'I am glad it 
as it is, for it would have been an inconvenient thing if the 
had been killed before you had married her. Her fortune is » 
necessary to the repair of yours, as that long Chancery suit wi 
the pretended heir to your title cost an immcusity of money. 
am glad you like the doll so well, too, as that will make the matri 
monial pill go down easier. For my part, I think all the >;irls of 
fashion are exactly alike now a-days; (hey all resemble wnlkir, 
sticks in I heir shapes, and French puppets in their faces ; their rjfvr, 
consists of exactly enough of drapery to attract one's eyes, whi 
it is sufficiently scanty and transparent to shock one's modesty ; 
and there is so much unmeaning frippery in their conversation, and 
so little delicacy or good sense iu their conduct, that I am 
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inced thai 1 lie man who marries fur love, in these days, must be 
either * boy r>r a dotard.' 

'Your lordship's picture of female excellence is not \ery iu- 
viting," saiil (lie duke. 

' Female excellence !' rejoined Lord Somerlown, 'why there is 
no such thing; but, however, I do not wish to spi yon B gainst the 
poiion you are obliged to swallow: you will liml out its bitterness 
time enough. Apropos, who was with Miss Stanhope in her un- 
lucky excursion this morning?' 

• A lady and a gentleman,' ivplk-d the duke. 
'The lady 1 dare say I can guess at, for she has picked up an 

idventvresn, who ia making a good thing out of her; and I hope 
te first act of your power, when yon marry Miss Stanhope, will 
to break that connection. I hope the gentleman was not a 
rival though. Girls are such vain creatures that they cannot live 
riihout an admirer: and I have begun to be afraid, for some time 
past, that you would stay 90 long abroad, that some needy fvllow 
i-ould snatch up the prize before you returned.' 

I heard 1 In- young lady, who was. with Miss Stanhope, call 
le gentleman Col, Ross,' said the duke. 
'Oh ! then all is well,' rejoined Lord Somerlown. *Col. Ross 
married, so there are no fears from that quarter.' 
' 1 am glad to hear it,* said 1 lie duke, ' for there was so much 
anxiety painted on his countenance, that I could almost have ven- 
tured to believe that he was an admirer of the laHy who bad met 
ie accident. But, my dear uncle, you talk of Miss Stanhope's 
rarryiug some needy man, as if her fortune was ut her own tlis- 
osal. 1 thought her lather's will insisted upon her marrying me, 
the penalty of losing the bulk of her fortune; and thai / was 
pound by a similar injunction to marry none bul Amelia.' 

* A mere fairy tale iuvenled by my ingenuity,' rejoined Lord 
imerlown. 'to make you both cement the union I have set my 

jeart upon. An you have fallen in love with the girl, I may ven- 
ture to disclose the secret to you; but I beg you will guard it 
carefully from Amelia, on whose docility we must not rely a single 
istant, after that restraint is taken of.' 

Deceive her no longer, I entreat you.' said the duke. 'To be 
(be object of Miss Stanhope's unrestrained choice would make mc 
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happier than I can express; and how can I ever know thai I 
so, whilst she acts under the influence of the supposed clause in 
her father's will ?' 

' 1 did not imagine you were such an idiot, Henry,' exclaim 
Lord Sonierlown, angrily; ' you talk of things that never exist 
(jo woman ever had an unbiassed choice in a husband. Tl: 
are influenced by vanity, avarice, or ambition, and sometimes 
all three. When you know as much of the sex as / do, you will 
despise them as completely as / do. There is no animal so per- 
verse as a headstrong girl ; trust not your happiness to her keep- 
ing therefore. I hive confided my secret to you, and if you 
betray it I will find a method of revenging the affront. — Y. 
to know me, Henry,' continued Lord Somertown, looking sternly 
at the duke: 'I have done much to be revenged of those who 
scorned my power, and you have benefited by it ; lake cure, ihere- 
fore, how you incur my displeasure: no one ever yet did so with 
imjninilt/. You know the lies of blood are nothing in my esti 
lion, when exposed to excited vengeance. Remember that, 
tremble ! I leave your mode of acting to yourself, after this 
caution.' 

The duke shuddered as lie listened to this exordium, for 
well understood his uncle's allusion; and he would gladly have 
given his title and estate to be freed from the unpleasant sensations, 
which (he recollections it awakened excited in his bosom, 
knew, however, tbe vindictive temper of Lord Somertown I 
well to hazard the slightest contradiction. 

* Where my duty and my inclination go bund in hand,' said 
grace, ' there is little fear of my disobeying your lordship's ia- 
junctions. To marry Miss Stanhope is the most ardent with of 
my heart: that 1 should do go is your lordship's. 1 shall not 
therefore risk the possibility of a disappointment, by divulging the 
impoitant secret.' 
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A Hoax! 

In the meantime Miss Stanhope and Fanny returned to town; 
the former full of spirits and drollery, secretly exulting in ihe im- 
position she had practised, of which, however, she avoided giving 
the slightest bint to either of her companions, fearing lest they 
should impede the success of her plot, before she had an oppor- 
tunity of laying its .foundation with the security she meditated, and 
which once put iu train, she felt certain would defy their genius to 
overturn. 

Fanny's spirits were flurried with the accident she had met with, 
and she was but ill able to bear the raillery with which her lively 
friend attacked her. 

' My dear Fanny,' said Amelia, ' I really think it would be Ihe 
safest expedient we could hit upon, to send you into Ihe country 
immediately.' 

' And why so V asked Col. Ross ; for Fanny was silent, 

'Why doq'{ you perceive,' rejoined Miss Stanhope, 'that she 
can neither walk nor ride without meeting with adventures and 
knighl-errants. Depend upon it she will be run away with some 
day, and then we shall lament the temerity that exposed her to 
such danger.' 

Col. Ross bit his lips. It was a suggestion his own anxious 
heart had often presented to his fancy, but he did not dare to avow 
it. 'Now don't you think it very likely to happen Y continued 
Miss Stanhope, looking archly. ' You were afraid of the Adonis 
she met in the morning, but I have ihe most reason to be ad aid 
now ; for 1 will wager a thousand guineas she steals my lover from 
me before I am a week older.' 

'Your lover!' reechoed the colonel, 'for heaven's sake. Miss 
gtanhope, whom do you allude to?' 

5 
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•To Hie Duke of Albemarle,' replied slit ; ' llial was the invin- 
cible knight who just now spread Lis fostering arms to shelter this 
beautiful damsel.* 

As Miss Stanhope spoke, Fanny's cheeks were dyed with cri 
son, and a deep sigh escaped Iter. An indistinct feeling like di 
appointment shot through her heart. She was sorry to hear tha 
the stranger she had thought so agreeable was a man of whom 
she must think no more. She tried, however, to turn the com 
lation, by observing, that site wondered the duke had not reccg- 
Mced Miss Stanhope. 

• I dare say,' answered Amelia, laughing, ' that the duke thinks 
me so much improved in beauty, that he does nut suspect his hap- 
pine si tu being destined to so lovely a creature, and so his humilu 
paiuled out a fair one more upon a par with bis own merits. We 
never mind, my dear, I will not pull caps with you. The duke 
does not please me, but I shall not say so. Let him cry out first. 
A few thousands per annum will be a trifling sacrifice in tin- cause 
lor which Mark Anthony lost the world!' 

Id this unmerciful manner did Amelia continue to roast poor 
Fanny, uulil Ibe carriage slopped at Col. Ross's door, and for ll 
first time since they had become acquainted, Fanny felt tvjoj 
to get rid of her agreeable friend, who could not command turn 
enough to alight to tell Lady Maria Ross * the wonders of 
ride,' a circumstance she lamented most pathetically. 

Col. Ross was as glad as Fanny to see Amelia depart, for 
tempest of jealousy her suggestions had raised in his bosom, 
quired t lie retirement of his closet to subdue and bring within 
limits of his usual self-command. To his closet therefore he ft 
as soon as he entered (he house, and Fanny repaired to her <> 
chamber, where, throwing herself on her bed, she gave way to 
flood of tears that had long been struggling for freedom. She had 
suppressed ihem while in Amelia's presence, because she feared 
she would attribute their flowing to a silly and sudden parlia 
imbibed by a Jirtt sight impression, a species of romance Fail 
had always condemned, when conversing with Miss Stanhope 
the subject of attachment. 

Scarcely, indeed, could she herself tell from whence the weep- 
ing propensity originated, but felt most inclined to attribute il 
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Ihe influence of her wounded pride, which had shrunk fmm Mies 
Stanhope's raillery, witli a degree of pain very UAusUftJ |« the na- 
turally humble-minded Fanny. 

'Poor outcast orphan as I ;iin," s;iul ilit- Weeping girl, *dc« 
tndent on the bounty of strangers, and unblest even m if li attaint, 
iy nature assimilates not with such degrading eireumetaqces, I 
el no innate symptoms of baseness: why then should 1 be tl 
led upon by those whose fortunes are better, although tbeil se«- 
inients may be inferior to mine i Miss Stanhope is blest with IVir- 
me, and us sure attendants — friends. She can command ad- 
lirers; it is ungenerous therefore iu her to make my insignificance 
ic subject of her amusement.' 

These reflections were the bitterest Fanny bad ever made; the 
ecret cause that made them so, 1 leave (o my sagacious female 
readers to find out, nut in the least doubting thai they will be able 
lo ascribe the effect to ils genuine cause; and with those who are 
clear-sighted enough to unravel the mystery, 1 flatter myself poor 
Fanny will stand acquitted of habitual ill humour. A little acri- 
mony may surely be excused on so trying an occasion. 

In a few hours after Miss Stanhope's return home, she received 
a note from the Duke of Albemarle, announcing his arrival, and 
utreating permission to pay his compliments in person to the lady 
who held his future happiness at her disposal. 

Amelia answered (he note, and fixed the following morning for 
receiving the visit of the impatient lover. The duke thought this 
interval an age, but he was forced to submit ; and the mischievous 
Amelia enjoyed the double pleasure of reflecting on his present 
suspense, and approaching disappointment. When the appointed 
hour arrived, the duke was announced, and entered the apart uient 
where Amelia was silling at her music, with such a degree of eager- 
ness, that he scarcely gave the servant lime to name him ere he stood 
before her. His impatience, however, was not more evident than 
Ids disappointment, when, on Amelia's rising to receive him, he per- 
ceived that she was not the lady he expected to see. The words 
lie had begun to speak (altered on his tongue, and be stopped 
short in the middle of a line speech, to the diversion of his cruel 
mistress, and the inexpressible confusion of his own feelings. 
Mi? duke was accompanied by Lord Someitown; be did not, 
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therefore, date to account fur his embarrassment, and tlial noble 
man attributed il Mid) '" the l"olislwess inseparable from a bay's 
attachment. 'I'lir Marquia ill Petertfield toon entered the roam, 
and relieved him, in suitie degree, by turning the courersalinn upon 
general subjects, 

After some little discussion of tbc politic! and news of 'be day, 
Lord ■■■• u naked iiic marquis wln-ibcr be bad purchased the 

pictirrea «t Citctstie'a, which he m bin bidding fots? 

'I bRve/ replied Lord JVutsIiM; 'ami ii your lordship will 
do me lb< favour to give yvur opinion of a Titian I have amongst 
mi„-r, ii mil greatly oblige mi- J' 

'Certainly,' answered Lord Somerlown ; 'let us look at it di- 
recilv ill' yotoog people,' added be, nodding significantly, 
* wi.l excuse our leaving them together for a lew minutes.' So s«j 
hi2, i in- iwo guwdiiMM left the room, and the duke's embarrass 
meut friiniKil with increased violence. Miss Stanhope, v,lm tt 
joyed her poor lover's confusion, determined to increase ir. 
little thought,' said she, smiling archly, 'when I received sue 
polite attention from your grace yesterday Morning, after my uu- 
fori Una te fall, that it was to I In- Duke of Albemarle I was iodi bted 
for assistance; but your grace seems i<> have forgotten the whole 
circumstance, for you bare not mice inquired how I am after my 
fright.' 

Th.- duke was struck dumb at Ibis speech ; he mechanically put 
fob) band lo In, eyes, as. if. 1. 1 ascertain wliel lier llify Were f eulllf 

his owu eyes, and Miss Stanhope burst into a lit of laughter tin 
completely (Uscqnoet ted him. 

'It is lime,' said she, 'to finish the joke. I perceive yon 
grace's distress, which is, indeed, an awkward Oljej and although 
I have been mischi- vnus enough to enjoy ti for a little while, I 
Cltiaol find in my heart to protract it any longer, 1 have eri 
tcred most unwillingly into tlu- deceit kai is practised upon 
and I feel myself unequal to the la-k of imposing any longer upon 
i credulity. I will, therefore, be candid, provided your grace 
will pledge your word ami honour that you will not own I hay 
done so, until / give yon leave.' 

Tin- duke, whose curiosity was raised to the highest pitch by 
this preamble, and whose hopes began. |o revive al the same time 
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ftdily entered into the conditional promise, and Miss SUulinpc 
roceedctl «illi tier hoax. 

Amelia Stanhope/ raid the, ' is ft whtmiicit cfeainre ; for, al- 
tougfa I love her dearly, nobody is quicker in discovering Iter 
r-ii^ lhtn I am. This giddy girl could not Li.ii the idea of being 
eed to lnr husband elect as a eomm til to 

if, whether he liked it 01 not; *nd rmfjng read in gome novel, 
suppose^ ol Hit 1 ast&morpboses ol loveM • " render themselves 
>r< huitable in the eyes of those they wished to please, she de- 
termined to gel up a little drama, wlncli Ms 1o he performed in 
iciiour of yoiit grace's univul. In Mm Imvc tin- principal 

»rt, for I am honoured by personating Miss S t iin Im> p,-, whilst she 
i'im'K has assumed the simple guise which belongs to ine, and 
iliicli you will see her perform with admirable grace ami naitrfc. 
I bat disguise she expects la win your grace's heart; and, if I 
ivc :» n y skill iii augury, her expectations are not ill-founded. Lord 
IttWD and the marquis are both in the secret, ami they are 
atttig ihe pleasure of seeing your embarrassment, when you 
tirse If entangled tn an attachment so. sectniAf 
Ibeir wishes, anil H/htch • lie dtnummmt of the piece is to dissipate 
hi the prettiest manner imaginnlile. The mora>-ni I saw your grate 
enter the room this morning, I recollected youf features^ and knew 
you f<>r the gentleman wlin assisted Miss Stanhope yesterday morn- 
ing. Tlie hoax 1 knew, therefore, must tall to the ground, and this 
determined me lo lell you of it first; and if you have half a grain 
of wit, JOU will turn the tables upon the authors of it, by appear- 

K'ng t" believe things as they represent them, and acquiescing in 
heir wishes as to Ihe proposed alliance. This will secretly nitr- 
ify them, B I ■ i 1 — i you can insure Amelia's good will by clandestine 
eslituonics of your admiration; and by private marriage with her 
under her borrowed character, you can put the must romantic finish 

ttlie whole affair. Rest assured of my assistance, provided you 
ep Ihe secret; and when you have seen ihe pretended fanny, 
n R>i|| be belter able to lell hoiu far you will like to proceed 
der my riireclions.' 
It is impossible to describe the astonishment and delight that 
I the duke's miinl as Ame'ia laid lie/ pretended scheme before 
; but although he wondered, he did UOt duubt. He rear 
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therefore, promised to act under the direction of his treacber 
guide, who, iu return, assured him that lie would see Ihe real 
Stanhope lli.it night, il In' sliuuld meil llivm at the Opera. 

The arrangement »ai but jircl mode when the twn lords 
turned, aud the duke kOOO after look his leave, saying, a* bo 
i|nilied the mom, 'At (lit Opera, then, madam, I shall hope in 
renew the pleasure i have enjoyed this morning.' Amelia nodded 
assent, and the luvor departed* accompanied by Lord Somertown 
neither of them dreaming of the trick Miss Slanhope bad b 
l'la>ing. 

She, however, was so diverted with the thoughts of if, and ao 
lighted with the success which had crowned her first attempts, I 
ahe was in perleci ecstasies, and could scarcely perform Ihe du 1 
«f her toilet, for laughing at the Irolic. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Cross Purposes. 

As the duke and Lord Somertown returned together in Hie car- 
riage, the latter said with a smile, ' Ami do yon really think the 
impression you have received indelible t Do you believe your heail 
Invincible to any oilier attachment ?' 
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'My heart,' replied the duke, 'must he very deceitful if il fall 
not received a lasting impression. I think 1 iliall nut easily change.' 

'1 am glad you speak dubiously upon the subject,' answered Lord 
; town, laughing ; ' il shows yon are less of the blockhead than 
I took you to be, from your first rhapsody. I wish you to man 
Miss Stanhope, but 1 don't think it necessarily follows thai 
should make a fool of yourself!' 

The duke smiled, but he made no reply. He attributed L 
Simertowii's asperity, not to his natural morose disposition, but U 
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the particular iiionificali<.n be felt at supposing he, the dnk», ad* 
mired \\w fictitious, instead of the real Miss Stanhope. 

Nothing more, however, passed on the subject between them; 

ind Ibe duke passed tiie hours that intervened between that and 

le Opera, in arranging his plans respecting ibe double pari he was 

i act, so as to keep up \\te farce of attention to lb* pretended, mid 

pt satisfy the rightful sovereign thai be was demoted lo her alone. 

lu the meantime, .Miss Stanhope called upon Fanny to entreat 

pr to accompany her to Ihq Opera, and spend a few days with her 

the Marquis of Pelersfield's. Fanny did not appear much in- 

lined lojoin tJie parly; but after a litlU persuasion, ami a good 

eal of raillery upon her sadden predilection for soliiude, she 

ielded lo her lively friend, and promised to Blake one in the 

[arcbioness of Pelersfield's box ih.it evening, and accompany 

iiiielia home for a few days, provided Ihe scheme Was, approved by 

.aily Maiia Ross, who was also of the paity; aud about half-past 

tine they catered the Opera House. 

The poor duke had been there ever since Ibe opening of the 
doors, devoutly cursing the fashionable folly which rendered it 
vulgar to see the beginning of any public exhibition, 

His grace was in the pit, with his eyes fixed on thai pari of the 
ly hemisphere where he expected the rising of the star he wor- 
shipped. No sooner bid be recognised the enltance of the parly, 
than be flew lo ioin litem. 

Miss Stanhope received his compliments with a smile, and turn- 
ing to Fanny, begged leave lo introduce her friend to Ins grace. 
'Mist FafUtg,' said the, emphatically; ' I would add another 
ime if I could, but I must leave that for your grace's ingenuity 
to supply in what in. inner you please.' The latter pari of 'bis was 
spoken in alow voice, and I lie arch smile ili.il accompanied it, con- 

Ivinced the duke that Amelia Blinded lo her own assume, I character. 
The admiration the duke had felt at the first interview with 
Fanny was increased at this moment : there was a dignity in her 
look and manner lie had not before observed, ibd the expression 
that beamed from lu-r beautiful eyes was calculated to awe, as well 
as to enchant . 

The cause of this change in the usual appearance of Fanny, 
generally gave the idea of feniiuiue softness, rather than dig- 
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nity, originated in the peculiarity of her feelings respecting 

His appearance hail struck her an (lie most agreeable she ha 
ever seen, before sin- knew who he was; aii'l when iba I «• wrr»t 1h 
disagreeable liulh, she instantly determined 10 lUbdlie 'he sli 
partiality she fell. Miss Stanhope's raillery had roused her pfi 
and her promise not lo • pull taps' with her lor the duke, see 
to imply that she thought Fanny would he glad 10 attract his 
. .-'s notice, if she could du it with impunity. 'I wish not to 
fere with Amelia's lovers,' thought she ; ' and she shall t 
that the duke is not ati object to excite my ambition/ 

Full of these proud resolutions, Fanny's e>es wore a 
hauteur very different from their usual expression -, yet was the 
chance an ini|irovenjenl, as it gave a spirit lo her beauty that 
dt red it more striking and impressive. 

Deep blushes mantled on her cheeks as the duke paid h 
pliuieuls to her, but the coldness with which she turned away fro 
him, the moment he had done speaking, mortified, though it ten' 
ed to increase his passion. 

In vain did 'be duke endeavour to engage her in conversation ; 
her laconic answers, politely, but coldly given, still terminated 
every subject be It ailed. 

la the coffee room, after the Opera was over, Lord Somerlown 
joined the party, and the duke's attention to Fanny was not lost 
upon that cynical nobleman, ' The boy is a fool,' said 
tally, ' and ready fo fall in love with every school-girl be meets' 
with. A few hours ago he MM dying for Mist Stanhope, and now 

the iiie.ii is worshipping a n< w dinnity; but I know buys too well 
to notice their folly. Opposition onlj gives fire to romantic k 
the spark will go out of itself, if the breath of contradiction d 
not fan it into Bern* 

The next day the Duke of Albemarle paid Miss Stanhope an 
early visit. • What an amiable creature sre you, my dear madam,' 
said he, * in showing sueli compassion lo me. Had you left me In 
ignorance, on iJiis trying occasion, my sufferings would have been 
insupportable.' 

• li is plain you think me very amiablt,' replied Amelia, I. 
ing, ' when you confess so cMiididly to my face, that the bare idea 
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>f being united to me would have been insup portable to you. But 
if Jove forgave llie perjuries of lovers, surely mere mortals ruay 
pardon llieir rudtvess.' 

'Nay,' interrupted I lie duke, 'you wrong me, madam, mid 
wresl my word* from iln-ir real meaning. I did not say the idea of 
marrying you would be insupportable; it WU m\ suspense, tespect- 
ing live objeel of roy clioice, tliat I exclaimed against ; and as tli.it 
choice, its sudden as it is ardent, was made before I bad ever 
iked at you, surely the shadow of offence cannot be imputed to 
»e." 

' Tolerably well turned,' answered Miss Stanhope : ' but tell me, 
ly lord, candidU, supposing all thai 1 have loll mm, iliould be 
roved a mere fabrication of my own brain, bow wool. I you be |o- 
iclined to act ? Would yon play Maik Anthony, or Shyliick 1 
ronkl you throw away the world for love, or iusist upon your 

The duke started — be did not like the suggestion ; it gave rise 
lo doubts that bad not before tormented him, and he knew not 
ihat to answer. Amelia saw his confusion, and enjoyed il. 
' I'll tell you what,' said she, ' 1 am afraid you are too lukewarm 
lover for Amelia Stanhope; she is romance personified, and the 
man who would not run away with her. at the risk of never pos- 
sessing a shilling of her fortune, will never marry her, you may 
depend upon it.' 

'The man who could think of fvrturu, when put in competition 
with the possession of Miss Stanhope, would be unworthy such 
a prize !' said the duke. 'Hut why, dear madam, torment me 
with queries that involve even your own veracity, as well as ray 
happiness, in clouds of obscurity ?' 

' I d<ui'l know why I slaiUd the difficulty,' pid Miss Stanhope, 
llghing, ' unless it were meant to increase your pa=*ian ; f -r, say 

■ will, there is no stimulus iq love equal to difficulty.' 
' There is a chtmn in your mischief-loving spirit, that would be 
ingerous to contemplate,' said the duke, ' lo a nun le*a a cap- 
re |ban I am. The witchery of your .mm'*.* i* increased by the 
iifliii'l that seems to lurlj beneath them; and MHW you most 
rjeligbl to torment, would be mo^t likely lo feel pleasure from the 

infliction, 
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•Don't waste your lime in complimenting me,' said Amelia, 
laughing, 'for betide what will, from me you can hare no ex pec 
tat ions. Had 1 not been quite clear upon that head, 1 would 
have undertaken the part I am playing.' 

* If then you are jo clear as to what I may hope for from your 
self.' said I he duke, ' deign, dear madam, to inform me what are 
my dependencies with your friend.' 

' There are few women who can answer for themselves,* said 
Amelia, 'and you are unreasonable enough to expect that I ibo 
answer fur my friend. 1 do not give so wide a latitude to the 
ties of friendship. Thus far I will venture to tell you, if you win 
Amelia Stanhope, you must possess moTe merit than is at this mo- 
ment apparent to your humble servant. Exert your rnrrgits, 
therefore, my lord duke, and who knows what may happen V 
' Provoking, tantalizing girl.' said the duke, in a tone of 
patience, ' how can you make an amusement of my sufferings, an 
laugh at my distress? Surely such softness of feature was nei 
intended to enshrine a heart so impervious to humanity V 

4 A pretty story, truly,' exclaimed Amelia, ' that I am to 
stigmatized with the appellation of barbarian because I do 
melt, forsooth, into sympathetic tears of pity at the unbeard-nf 
sufferings of a man, who, having been tight and forty bours in 
love, is still uncertain whether his mistress approves of him or 
not!!! Thank heaven my sensibility does not keep pace witb 
your impetuosity; if it did, my poor nerves would be in a lament- 
able situation indeed 1' 

The duke could not help smiling at the ludicrous turn An 
gave to his complaints, though he little imagined tbe full extent 
the irony she addressed to him. 

'To be serious for a moment, if that indeed be possible,' 
the duke, * will my fair instructress condescend to tell me what I 
am to say to my uncle, when he questions me as to my reception 
by Miss Stanhope? Am 1 to report a gracious hearing or notf 

• Nay, I leave that to your own discretion,' replied Ann 
' / am the ostensible Miss Stanhope, and I am sure / have receivrii 
you very kindly ; therelore you may safely say so. Bui I would 
advise you to throw in a lew hints, when you are talking to your 
uncle, how much you would prefer the portionless Fanny to 
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liie rich heiress, provided you could follow jour own inclina- 
tion. 

4 Lord Somertown will pretend to reprove your imprudence, but 
:ie will be secretly pleased with your penetration and sound judg- 
ment; for he is as eiiger for the success of the romance as my 
riend, and quite as deep in the pfut. Suffer all the preliminaries 
lo be settled, just as if you intended to marry Miss Stanhope in 
Iter proper character, and then give zest to the joke, run away 
with her a few days before the one fixed .for your nuptials, under 
he fictitious name of Fatherless F^nny. Oh ! the story will make 
lie prettiest novel that ever was, and Amelia Stanhope wdl be bet- 
:r pleased with the denouement than any other person!' 

' Would to Heaven I were sure of thai !' said the duke; • but 
lie expression of ber eyes does not speak so flattering a language.' 
'Nay, never mind Ibat," replied Amelia, laughing, 'for that 
my be as foreign from the truth as the rest of the plot. "Faint 
bearl never won a lair lady." Go on, therefore, and prosper. 
You have my good wishes, and Miss Stanhope's loo, or I am mis- 
taken !- 




CHAPTER XIV. 



-♦-»- 



The Concert. 



_tss Stanhope, without disclosing a tittle of her plot lo 
Fanny, managed it so well that she made her act in concert with 

1>r. The necessity of meeting the duke continually was very 
isome to Fanny ; but Amelia laid her plans so adroitly, that the 
rmer could not excuse herself from joining the parlies of (he Ut- 
r, without giving the very reason she wished to conceal. 
Instead of feeling Haltered by the duke's alteniions. as she 
would hare ritfne bad she considered herself entitled to receive his 
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Farm} looked apon then as littbi ibdrt of insult, 

ilii pointed manner in which they were paid her, left liL-r no possi- 
Liliiv of mistaking Ifteh" Import. 

• To wbal • ml," would she say to licrsflf, 'does the Duke 
Albemarle address himself tn mc ,' Don lie not know that I 
acquainted wiih the nature of his engagements to Miss Sronbon 
Are they not pablicly acknowledged to t be world by the prepara- 
tion.! I til I are making fur ilieir union 1 li >» true that Amelia pro- 
fesses to dislike i in- iluk'-; nay, even affects to ridicule him ; but 
she puts HO baniet in ibt way of his addresses- He is received at 
her acknowledged lover; and though it II sufficiently evident that 
1 litre is no love on cither aide, yel, it rem-enie/icr be the mo 
tin n union, it will be nevertheless a marriage; ami therefore r 
dm his addresses lo any other woman a gross insult lo delicacy 

While these ideas were passing in Fanny's mind, the duke, • 
■Opposed bet a party in a plot lo deceive him, and who eaulted in 
the knowledge of thai plot, persevered in paying her the most 
marked attention, still carefully utjiioting i<j -Miss Stanhope's in- 
junctions not lo give a liiot <>f his know ledge of the deception. The 
rJnhe, who joined lo a person the most engaging ■ perfection 

the art of pleasing that might hftVC rendered a less handsome m 
irresistible, was a general favourite with the ladies, and his alteu 
tions lo Fanny wefa not observed without exciting considers 
emotions, of envy and malice. The nameless girl was already ob- 
noxious lo Ilieir hatred ffOin Ihe eclat nf her beauty, and now th 
gave vent, in the most unequivocal terms, to tbrir rancour and 
nature. ' U was a shame,' Ihej said, • that a girl like that shou! 

be suffered to rival a young lady of iMiss Stanhope's consequence; 
and t hey wondered the Marquis of rVlenfieid and Lord Somer- 
lown would allow of such doiuga, They ought to interpose I 
authority, and remove a person so unfit for the circles of fits 
as Fanny certainly was.' 

These whispers reached Lord Soraerlown's ear, and as he bad 
always felt the most decided aversion for poor Faotiy, he dele/mi 
to speak to Col. Ross and Lady Maria on the subject, and tr 
nothing could be done lo gel rid of so dangerous a person before 
the mischief had gene lo» far. His lordship recollected ft 
grd, that lie had himself betrayed the secret to the duke re 
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ig his alliance with Miss Stanhope, at a moment when he liuii 
pen led to imagine thai hi* nephew was as anxious for ihe match 
is he was; and by this imprudence the duke knew that there was 
no penalty attached to his dereliction from the proposed marriage. 
Alter all the pains Lord SomeMown had taken, and the guilt he 
id incurred, to insure the tille of Albemarle to Ii is nephew, ihe 
ire idea of his ingratitude was distraction !— Should lie marry the 
tmtless, portionless girl, that seemed now to engross all his alien- 
tn, Lord Someriown fell that lie should scarcely survive lh« 
event, since llie haired he fell lor I be innocent object of his ne- 
phew's affection was us violent as il was undeserved. 

From the first moment he had seen the sweet girl, he had hated 

iter j and Itie expression e-f Ins eyes had been so Irne to Ihe feelings 

jf his soul, "hat Fanny had fell a terror she eouhl neither account 

>r m.r subdue, whenever she had found herself llie object of his 

The Duke of Albemarle had been in England now about two 
lonilis; mid it was daily expected thai bis grace's nnpiials M 

shortly fixed with Ihe ricn Miss Stanhope, whilst the busy cir- 
cles lhai reported these conjectures never failed to add, that ' the 
divine friendship' Ural subsisted between Amelia and Fanny would 
be a source of much pleasure to Ihe duke, whenever Ihe union took 
place: and as, no doubt, all parlies were agreed, it might prove 

happy compact. 

The only persons who heard nothing of these whispers were 
those most concerned in their import, — the trio themselves. That 

Biey were the objects of particular observation they could not fail 
f being conscious ; but this they attributed to llie celebrity of Miss 
lanhope's fortune, and her approaching nupiials. 
Ai u concert, oue evening, however, the buz was more than 
usually active; and Fanny, who was more particularly the object 
of ill-natured observation, fell the painful impression of the wbis- 

Rir in circulation. Her nature, delicate and modest, shrunk from 
e general stare, and sufferings the most exquisite were painted 
on her iiilflli^eul countenance* 

Not so Miis Stanhope. She, with her accustomed liveliness, 
was listening to ihe nonsense of Sir Everard Morningioti, a young 
man of dllbfrij celebrity who, besides being a member of the 
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lonr-in-HHinl Club, was the epitome of every thing ridiculous 
i In- tag list of fashionable folly. His fortune was Urge, and I 
person handsome; anil therefore even those people who had seuie 
enough to laugh at 1*1-* foibles, pretended to tolerate them in cur 
■Mention of liia extreme ^ouii nature aud geuerosity. In Mi 
Stanhope's eyes, however, lie rose above toleration, for slit doated 
upon eccentricity, and her ear was charmed by the frequent repe- 
titions of those elegant phrases prime and bang-up, and the rest of 
thai misjIaillifiilsliT a/irtj which has lately been substituted fur guo 
sense and good breeding. The relation of bis exploits in It 
Olympic art of charioteering, was more interesting to her feeliii| 
than she could possibly have found in the annals of the most distin- 
guished conquerors. Sir Everard was not insensible to the honour 
of Miss Stanhope's approbation ; and from the first evening of 
their acquaintance, he had determined that she alone, of all the 
girls be knew, black, brown, or fair, should sit beside him on Ibe 
dicky, when he drove to the temple of Hymen. The alight diffi- 
culty of a prior engagement was nothing to bis magnanimous soul. 
' There was but little merit/ he said, ' in winning a race where all 
the competitors started fair; but to overtake and overturn -a seem- 
ingly successful rival, would be prime aud bang-up with a ven- 
geance !' 

The duke had been conversing with Fanny at Ibe beginning of 
the entertainment, and paying ber those thousand delicate 
naanelcsa attentions which mark so well the affection of the bear 
Fanny had received thciu, as she always did, with the must frigid 
coldness. When a delicate minil feels it necessary to struggle with 
a growing partiality for an object every way calculated to render 
the task difficult, the effort is made with all the fervour of deter- 
mined virtue, and no outward symptom betrays the struggle within. 
Tbe duke fell piqued at her indifference, and began lo doubt whe- 
ther he had not been deceived hy his informer, when be was taught 
lo suppose she had cherished a wish to enslave him. 

Full of these thoughts, he bad quitted Fanny's side, and wander- 
ed to the opposite side of tbe room. 

Lady Maria Uoss. who sal on the other side of Fanny, was en- 
gaged in deep conversation witb some ladies near her, and the poor 
girl was left exposed to tbe wbiapers and tbe observations of tbe 
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surrounding Indies, as we just now relaled, a situation of whose 
isagreeableness she was by no means insensible. 

Absorbed in her own iinpteasam reflections, she did not observe 
•at a gentleman had taken the seat next her, which the duke had 
ist left, until his Voice, addressing her, roused her from the 
rverie. 

' Once more,' said he, in a lone which Fanny instantly knew to 

the voice of I he stranger whose politeness had rescued her from 

insult in the Park, on the morning of her well-remembeied walk; 

'once mme I am so happy as to meet with the sweet girl whose 

sage has lived in my heart ever since the first moment 1 hehrld 
tier* Yet mistake me not, gentle lady,' continued he. speaking 
■ore softly, ' I am no lover come t» offer the incense of flattery at 
be shrine of beauty. That passion is forever extinct kit this bo- 
lt ni : it is buried in the tomb of her you lesemble. The offering 

bring you is friendship the most sublime; such love as guardian 
ingels feel for those tbey watch over. Deign then to listen to my 

anting voice: — temptation ami danger, nay, even death itself, 
ippear to threaten you; refuse not then the friend that heaven 
Iself has sent.' 

It is impossible to describe the variety of emotions that tilled 
the bosom of Fanny as she listened to this strange address. I In- 
most predominant was fear; terrified at perceiving that she was ob- 
served more than ever, her first impulse was to fly; aud she was 
rising from her seat, unconscious of the action, when she felt the 
stranger's hand laid upon her arm to prevent her removal, and she 

I mechanically rc-seatcd herself. 
' You seem to fear observation,' said lie, in a gentle voice, 'and 
vet you were about to excite it in the most imprudent manner. Sit 
■till, sweet girl, and be not afraid of the only friend this room 
contains for you.' 
There was a charm in the voice of the stranger that had a |um- 
erful effect upon the heart of Fanny ; she had fell it the first Mine 
lie spoke to her, aud it seemed to iucrease mthcr than diminish id 
the repetition. 
She raised her timid eyes to bis face, and wondered at the delight 
that thrilled through her frame, as she read affection in hose 
of the persuasive speaker. She immediately checked the emotion, 
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and endeavoured to recover Iier serenity, but the could oftly look 
composed : 1 lie feelings of her mind were not to be subdued. T 
penetrating eye of Ibe stranger perceived the struggle, and ag 
addressed Iier. 

' I am impelled towards you, lovely girl,' said lie, ' by an interest 
as undefinable as it is irresistible. I observe mill pleasure tliat 
you participate in my feelings, although the sympathy is involun- 
tary. The instinct of the soul is incapable of error ; I am pe 
suaded, therefore, thai we shall one day be satisfied why we e 
perience the emotions that now agitate us both.' 

Fanny continued silent during the whole of this address; ft 
she feared to trust her voice, lest its tremulous sound should be- 
tray her agitation. She did not feel so well assured that it was th 
effect of divine inspiration, and therefore chose rather to ch 
than encourage it. 

She had been combating with the rising partiality that had bee 
awakened in her bosom by Hie Duke of Albemarle, and she could 
not help feeling both surprised and provoked, that a person, of 
whose very name she was ignorant, and whom she had seen hut 
once before, should be able to excite sentiments of tenderness in 
her heart, far superior lo any she had ever before experienced 
and which, although they bore no resemblance lo the partiality 
she fell for the duke, were so new and undefinable, (hat she (rem 
bled lo admit them. 

"I perceive,' said (he stranger, observing that Fanny's reverie 
was both deep and painful, ' I perceive that (he abruptness of m 
address has alarmed your delicacy. But fear not, sweet girl; I r 
peat / am no lover ; consider me as a monitor and friend, and listen 
lo my admonitions: You are surrounded by Ireachery; beware 
of the Duke of Albemarle; beware of Cul. Ross; but, above all, 
beware of Lord Somerlown. 1 

Fanny (timed pale. 'Good heaven,' exclaimed she, ' wb 
danger threatens me? The people of whom you warn me are ua- 
thing to me. Why, then, should I fear I hem? Explain yo 
myslerious caulion, I implore you; for it terrifies without instruc 
\Bf me.' 
• Explanation here is impossible,' replied the stringer 
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eet me in the park where I first saw you, In-mnrrow morning, 

d I will reveal the mystery thai perplexes you, 1 

' Meet a stranger bj appoint llienl !' sai<< Fanny, colouring with 
diguation, ' it is you, sir, I ought to fear, who rjdtlsfe me so im» 
rnilvntly ;' and rising IVoffl her seat as she spdkf, shE qi>iltnl the 
de of the stranger, and immediately joined Miss Sliirrhope, who 
adjust beckoned her to come to her. ' You are a pretty miss, 
dpfd,' stid ibe, laughing, as Fauny approached her: 'two con- 
uesta in an evening BtntfoB much.' ' H<-w fmo conquests?' repeated 
aiiny; ' 1 do not understand y'u-' 'Oh! I will enlighten yonT 

derstancling, my dear — you BWe bfce« fifll Birtfog with the Duke 
f Albemarle, and now 1 bate caught you cuqtieting with the ricli 

r, Hamilton.' 

' Mi. Hamilton !' s.iid Fanny ; * is the gentleman who has just 

en talking to me named Hamilton?' ' Yes, my dear: do you 

« the name belter than Albemarle 1' 

' Ob, no,' said Fanny, naively, ' I only repeated the name be- 
ans" the house Lady Ellincoufl ptftcllHed in Yorkshire belonged 

a Mr. Hamilton, and 1 have always had my thoughts about ibat 

OUSP.' 

Well, and now I suppose you will have yn«r own thoughts 
about its late master,* said Miss Stanhope, ' for that gentleman in 
black is he. The late Mr, Hamilton left his immense fortune to 
him, 041 tlit condition of taking his name. He met him abroad, 
and took a fancy to him for some of his winning ways that seemed 
have charmed you J fori hear he was no r-dalion ro him. — 
here's a history for you, my dear ; so now lei's have your pari of 
e romance. Has he been making love to you? He looked mighty 
xtutit, methiuk*. 

' No, indeed,' said Fanny, 'he has not been making love to me. 
tat do you know he is the stranger I met with in Hyde Park, that 
morning when Col. Ross was so angry with me 1 And lie is the per- 
son the colonel said was a swindler.' • 

'Charming, charming!' rejoined Miss Stanhope, 'the plot 
thickens. Well ! my dear, I like the story vastly, and yon shall 
arry which you lake, the duke or Mr. Hamilton;.' 

It is ridiculous to talk of marrying either,' replied Fanny, in a 
ne of vexation. 
6 2 
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' 1 1 is not so ridiculous as you may choose to lliink it,' interrupted 
Miss Stanhope, ' for I have the most unquestionable authority fi 
asserting thai the Duke of Albemarle is in love wiih vm.' 

Amelia raised her voice a little as she pronounced the latter pa! 
of her speech, arid Lord Somertown's ear caught I he important i 
formation it conveyed, as he was approaching in order to speak to 
her. Il was enough to rouse all the demon within him. and turn- 
ing upon his heels, he sought for Col. Ross, to whom lie merely 
thai 'lie wished for a private conference with him the next morn- 
ing, on a subject of importance, and begged to know whether h 
would do him the honour of receiving him to breakfast with liita.' 

The colonel said, ' lie was disengaged, and would certainly e! 
pect his lordship alihe hour appointed.' Lord Somertown bowe 
and iiiunedialely quitted Colonel Ross for the purpose of more 
strictly observing Fanny. 

The result of this observation was not pleasing to him, for he 
had soon the pain of seeing the Duke of Albemarle resume his 
place beside her, and Lord Somertown had been loo loug an in 
habitant of the world to remain any Longer ignorant of his nepiiew'i 
sentiments respecting her. 

Fury flashed from his eye as conviction shot through his Ilea 
and the emotion was so strong, that the following words escaped 
his clinched teeth, as his terrible glance fell upon the object of his 
hatred:—' Base worm! lltou shalt perish for daring to oppose m 
wishes.' 

His rage was changed to horror, however, when a voice, close 
to his ear, exclaimed in an awful tone,—' Thou, too, art perishable, 
frail mortal! thy power is limited, thy days are numbered — be- 
ware, then, how than llireatenest another! An eye observes thee 
that thou dreamiest Dot of.' 

A cold shiver ran through Lord Somertown's frame as he listen* 
to accents too well remembered; scarcely did he dare to turn his 
bead, lest he should behold a face the voice bad ton fatally recalled. 
But curiosity is an impulse more powerful than fear itself. Agi« 
tailed as he was, with horror and dismay, he could not resist the 
eager dictates of that arbitrary power, and his eye involuntarily 
sought the person who had uttered the terrific words: it caught a 
glimpse of bis retiring form, and, as if blasted by the vii 
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atanlly closed, his limbs ttifitBCd, am) he fell on I lie ground, Tlte 
lurtoundhg company were terrified dt i l»is catastrophe, though un- 
conscious of its cause. Lord Somertawn wa9 raised from th« 
ground and conveyed lo an adjoining apartment, medical assistance 
sent for, and an apoplectic Jit was the name given to the visitation 
of remorse. 

The confusion this accident occasioned put an end to the concert. 
The company hastily called for their carriages and retired ; all ex- 
cept ihose immediately connected wilh his lunlsliin. They stayed 
and witnessed his recovery from the stupor into which an accusing 
conscience had plunged him ; they saw his wildly staring eyes, as 
tie cast Ihem around the room in search of the spectre that had 
alarmed him : and listened with horror to his incoherent allusions 
lo scenes of former guilt and cruelly. 

The Duke of Albemarle, however, finding that his uncle uttered 
expression* fbtl too plainly told that all was not right within, pro- 

I posed his being removed lo his own house ; and as the physician 
pronounced it might be done with safely, his lordship was sup- 
ported to bis carriage in the arms of his servanls, and by that 
conveyed lo where he was put to bed. His pillow, swelling with 
down, received his aching head : the rich drapery that hung round 
liis bed, shaded his dim eyes from t lie tapers th.it burnl on his (able, 
and busy attendants crowded around him lo prevent his w If ties. 

But, alas! repose was not lo be found within the sumptuous 
apartment ; no dowu could administer the sweets of rest to a dis- 
turbed conscience ; and although the silken hangings might ex. 
elude the blaze of waxen tapers, lliey could not shelter the mind's 
eye from the bright flame of conviction that awakened busy me- 
mory, and bid her inflict tortures which could neither be borne 
nor eluded. The ready domestic, however willing to anticipate 
bis lord's wishes, could not present him with ibe only cordial his 
fevered lip pouted for — the water of oblivion, whose friendly 
lowers might leach him lo forget his guilt, and thereby escape Ihe 
remorse thai harrowed up his soul, and tilled hiin with iiuullnable 
anguish. 
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A Morning Visit. 

Alas ! why does not remorse induce repentance? Too often we 
find ii has a contrary effect, stirring up in llie soul, poisoned by 
guilt, sentiments of fury and revenge instead of contrition aud 
amendment. Lord Soirierttiwn was torn by tin: recollection til the 
deeds id" cruelty and injustice he had been guilty of; yet, rnslead 
of wishing to atone for liis guilt, or making restitution to the in- 
jured parties as far as circumstances would admit of, bis malici-us 
spirit panted to commit ni'ur outrages ; and although struggling a» 
it were iu i lie grasp of death, lie seemed to with a prolongation 
bis life merely to use it fur the destruction of others. 

His bsj '■■■ need hip) lhal u being still existed ol who 

deutb he had long IhAUgJkl limm-ll ceitum; and the tew 

is lit ..I conviction awaked in hit Mill, gave energy to his lie 
bilitalcd frame, and roused him I'mm the ktbafgj into which le 
rox had plunged him, what) first the surprise a wa ile d him. 

1 I will live,' sai'l the furious earl, Muiftg liims» l| in his bed, 
with an energy thai astonished his alleudants ; ' I will live, fur 
have much In accomplish before I (|Ma 

Supported by the fervour which had attend Ilia mind, Ln 
bom i rtown was able to keep bis appointment the ensuing morning 
wiih Col. Rons, who fell a surprise bordering on incredulity, i 
the mail he had thought djiuy the preceding evening was > u 
duci-d in ti. his Ubraty, and he beheld his erect caipuge an 
ardent eye, in neither of which remained a single vestige of 
position. 

'I feel both rejoiced and astonished,' exclaimed the colonel) M 
he placed his noble visitor in an arm-chair, ' to see youi 
so wonderfully reentered from the illness thai alarmed us all so 
greatly last night." 
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4 Weak iniinlE.' replied til InnUhip. * uc apt to yield to line 
slightest stroke of sickness; but mine is not cist in tliat mould, 
colonel. The business which lias brought rue hither is important 
to the dignity of my family, Mid forcible indeed must have been 
that power which could have templed me to defer it. Your high 
character for politeness, colonel, induces me to hope that you will 
give me the informal ion I require; and, perhaps, subsequent cir- 
cumstances may nidupe you to lend your assistance to the forward- 
ing nf my views in an afT.tir of much moment.' 

The colonel bowed, and Lord Somerlowu proceeded: 'You 
have a girl under your care who is a perfect enigma ; would you, 

(ir, inloim me who she really is!' 
• That is not in my power, my lord,' replied Col. Ross; * my 
;iioranee on lh.it subject is as profound as your lordship's.' 
' AslonMiiii;! ■!' rejoined Lord Souiertnwn : ' is not Lady Maria 
etter informed? 1 

* 1 assure your lordship, with truth,' said the colonel, ' that 
neither Maria nor myself know the least little concerning the person 
you allude lo, excepting that she is a foundling, and is called 
Fanny. She has no surname, nor do I believe the poor girl is any 
wiser on this subject than ourselves.' 

• If it be nut impertinent,' said Lord Somertown, ' may I ask 
what motive could induce people of rank, like Col. Ross and Lady 

I Maria, lo make a person so obscure the inmate ul their house, and 
to introduce her inio parties where her doubtful oiigin must be a 
source ol pain to herself, and resentment to those who feel their 
dignity insulted by having such .i person obtruding upon them? 
But f perhaps, the romantic spirit of lliese novel-reading times sug- 
gested the probability (hat the girl might be some princess in dis- 
guise, fled from her persecutors to take refuge in this land of bene* 
voleuce and philanthropy.' 

' Indeed !' replied Colonel Ross, ' we never gave ourselves the 
trouble of conjecturing who the girl might be, but merely took her 
under our care at the request of Lady Dowager Ellincourt, who is 
a relation and very intimate friend of my wife's.' 

' Lady Dowager Ellincourt 1' repeated Lord Somertown, and bit 
lip quivered with stifled rage. ' If she be an sieve of Lady Ellin- 
court's, there is every thing to be expected from her which intrigue 
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and aTlifice can accomplish. I menially lure thai woman' ron- 
linuccl his lordship, knitting fail brow ; ' and t lit- bubbling fool bet 
son is even more intolerable i linn berteJf*. Bui 1I115 nai nothing lo 
tlo wilh the business before us. Air yon aware, colonel, of ilie 
mischief _vur mistaken condescension lo this beggar's brat has 
occasioned V 

•No, my lord/ replird Col. Ross; ' I never yet supposed her of 
consequence enough lo become the source of mischief to any one; 
unless,, indeed,' added he, smiling, ' the witchery of her beauty 
has enslaved your lordship. The girl is certainly a lovely crea 
lure!' 

Lord Soinertown's eyes struck fire.— ' You do not mean Id in- 
sult me, colonel, I hope?' said he. 

' Simple badinage, I assure your lordship,' replied the colonel, 
laying his hand apod Ins hear! ; ' but I beseech your lordship to 
inform me what crime poor Fanny has committed.' 

* In the ritst place the has formed an intimacy with Miss Stan- 
hope,' replied Lord Somertown, ' which I deem an intolerable At 
gradation to that young lady; and, in the next, actiug with the 
consummate art which those Low people generally possess, she has 
insinuated herself into the favour of my half-witted nephew, who, 
dazzled with the beauty you extolled so highly, and bewitched by 
the artful blandishments of the sorceress, fancies himself despe- 
rately in love with her; so much so, that forgetful of his engage- 
ments to Miss Stanhope, and the dignity of his own rank, be is it 
this moment planning a scheme lo run away with and marry this 
young adventuress. I have this information from the most unques- 
tionable authority, confirmed by my own observation.' 

Colonel Ross was thunderstruck when he heard Lord Somertown 
declare that the Duke of Albemarle intended to marry Fanny. Ht 
had observed the duke's attentions lo the object of bis own de- 
signs, but an idea of marriage had never entered his imagination ; 
the cold disdain which llie countenance of Fanny uniformly dis- 
played whenever the duke addressed her, in company, lnul thrown 
Colonel Ross off his guard, and lulled his fears to sleep. He 
seemed now to awaken to a sudden sense of his danger, and hit 
rage was little inferior to Lord Somertown's, as the conviction 
darted through bis mind. 
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* Consummate hypocrite !' exclaimed he, " so young and so 
artful ! The coolness witli which she always appeared to neat 
the duke made me believe his grace's overtures were of a diffe- 
rent nature,' 

* I rejoice,' said Lord Sornertown, ' ibat Col. Ross appears to 
see this affair in the same atrocious light that 1 do. Nothing, 

Jiely, is so unpardonable as when a low person, like that girl, 
ikes advantage of the kindness shown her l»y persons of a supe- 
rior rank, lo steal into a noble family, and for ever tarnish llie 
iom>ur of if bv so unequal a union. Good heavens! the Duke of 
'Albemarle 10 marry a foundling! a girl without a name!" 

* Horrid, indeed !' exclaimed Col. Ross, whose objection! to the 
union sprung irom a very different cause lo what Lord Somerlown 
imagined. 

Your feelings, colonel, are so consonant lo mine upon this sub- 
ject,' said his lordship, ' that I flatter myself you will not refuse 
pour aid in preventing so fatal a termination of my hopes as this 
Jl-assorted marriage.' 

* Your Lordship may command me,' replied Col. Ross : ' there is 
nothing lhal I would not do to prevent ii.' 

Lord Sornertown shook the colonel by the hand — ' iUv good 
friend,' said his lordship, ' this reads compliance exceeds my 
hopes. I will now lay aside all reserve, and you and I will pre- 
sently understand each other, I am sure.* 

Lord Somerlown was right : Col. Ross was not one of llie scru- 
pulous sort, when he had any self-gratificalion in view ; and as 
Lord Somerlown' s proposals all appeared calculated to further bis 
own wishes, he started no objection lo the diabolical scheme his 
lordship laid before him. What that scheme was will appear 
hereafter, for the conversation was interrupted by llie appearance 
of a servant, who announced the arrival of a visitor. 

* Mr. Hamilton,' said be, ' requests the favour of a few minutes' 
conference, sir,' said the servant, bowing : ' he i9 waiting in the 
breakfast room/ 

'Hamilton! Hamilton!' repeated the colonel.. 'I don't know 
him : why did'nt you say I was engaged?' 

* I did, sir, but be would not be denied. He said he linew you 
were at home, because Lord Somertowifs carriage was waiting at 
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the door, and he heard his lordship make an appointment*! 
you at the concert last night.' 

' Oh,' said the colonel, 4 then it most be the rich BamHtot) , ml 
he was there last night. I was told. Bui I don'l know bird when 
see him; so what he can want of me I cannot conceive.' 

' Mr. Hamilton asked if Miss Fanny was at lionie. first,' said 
servant; 'and when I told him she was on a visit at the Marquis 
Pelersfield's, he gave his name, and desired to see you, sir." 

* Very well,' replied the colonel; ■ tell Mr. Hamilton I will wait 
upon him immediately.' 

The servant withdrew. 

* I think we may make some use of this circumstance/ said 
Somertown. * This is some lover of that artful girfa*." 

* Perhaps so, indeed," answered Col. Ross, reddening, for 
hated to hear of any lover for Fanny. ' Does your lordship kn< 
Mr. Hamilton t He seems to know you.' 

1 That may be very possible,' replied Lord Somertown, answe 
the colonel's last observation ; 'many people know me, of whom 1" 
have not the most distant knowledge. This Hamilton is one 
them. He may be a rich man, hut he li certainly not a ma 
consequence ; for I never heard of him before.' 

Lord Somertown now ordered his chariot, and taking leave of 
the colonel, he said, 'Remember your promise, and command 
in what way you choose.' 

' Your lordship need not fear,* answered his base associate, 
am too much interested in the event to be lukewarm in the cause.' 

Lord Somertowu nodded assent, and proceeded to his carriage. 
He readily believed the colonel's assertion Inat he was interested 
in the event, because he had promised him a borough, for which 
honour he had long been sighing. 

Colonel Ross was a deep politician, and a strong party m 
there wasenough, therefore, in the promise, to awaken liberie 
But his lordship knew not the most powerful stimulus to the ba 
action he had undertaken ; he knew not that, urged by a ft 
passion, which, according to the .jargon of modem depravity 
dignified with the name of love, ihis pretended patriot was sec 
rejoicing that an opportunity offered of uniting in the same c 
his ambition and his inclination. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A Proposal. 

When Colonel Ross entered the breakfast room, he was struck 
with the noble appearance of the gentleman who was there waiting 
for him, and a faint recollection of having once seen him before 
stole across bis mind as he paid his compliments to him. 

Mr. Hamilton appeared to be about forty years of age, or hardly 
so much, for there were traces of suffering on his countenance that 
seemed to tell a tale of sorrow rather than of years. His features 
were beautiful, and the expression of high spirit that sparkled in 
bis dark eye, was softened by the beoevoleuce that mingled with 
its vivid rays ; his brow was arched, and his nose a perfect aqui- 
line. His mouth, too, was calculated to inspire his beholders with 
confideuce ; candour seemed to play upon his lips, and truth herself 
give sanction to the sweet smile that adorned them. I have 
always thought that feature the most unerring index of the mind. 
Heaven has made it the organ by which we are intended to make 
oitr thoughts known to eacu other; and although the exalted gift is 
frequently perverted, the portals through wbicb the speech must 
pass remain faithful to the purpose of the heart that suggests it. 
Never did (he smile of artful blandishment, or constrained polite- 
ness, wear the guise of truth. The words that sound from the 
mouth may be false, but the curve that marks the lip at their de- 
parture is true to the feeling that is either expressed or disguised 
by their utterance. 

It was impossible to find a face formed with more faultless grace 
than Mr. Hamilton's; it displayed the perlectionof manly beauty, 
yet did the shades of deep melancholy sit on his pensive brow, and 
cloud his eye with sadness; but it was melancholy that spoke of 
resignation and fortitude, awakening sympathy allied to respect in 
the hearts of bis beholders. 

The dignity with which he returned Colonel Ross's compliments 

R 
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seemed lo be natural to him ; and 1 he urbanity of his manners c 
vineert Ins host thai lie mutt be noble as well as rich, alth< n 
Lord Snmertown bid pronounced bin ii» be nobody, beCMMC 
upon the list of bis right honourable acquaintances. 

It might, perhaps, lie Ibe nobility »f nature, which is, it must 
confessed, of more intrinsic value limn thai conferred by heredi- 
tary tank. Be thai as il inns, Hie colonel fell so lillle doubl of Ins 
guest's claim lo respect, that he began an elaborate apology f< 
having kepi him wailing 50 long. 

* It is I who ought to apologize for my intrusion, sir,' replied 
Mr. Hamilton, with a benignant smile; 'but I trust, when pM 
know the motive thai induced rne to lake such a liberty, that 
will be inclined lo forgive me for it.' 

The colonel bowed, and Mr. Hamilton proceeded : — 

* You have a young lady under your protection, sir, for 
feel an interest it will be as difficult for me lo describe, aa I aire 
And it lo comprehend the cause of; unless, indeed, it be I he 
semblance she hears to a dear frieud of mine, long since nmnbe 
with the dead.' 

' Fanny has powerful allractions,' said Col. Ross, rather sarca 
cally, ' and I Ihink I can understand the sort of interest she 
excited in your heart, sir, without any far-fetched illustration of 
common an event.' 

The blush of resentment mantled on .Mr. Hamilton's cheek as 
listened to Ibe colonel's illiberal remark. 

* Of Miss Funny's attractions, excepting that powerful one of 
nocent sweetness that so peculiarly characterizes her connl 
/can have a very superficial knowledge,' said Mr. Hamilton, 
dignantly. ' Your suspicions, sir, are premature. I am not co 
here in the character of a lover; it is a title I disclaim. My heart 
is for ever shut against the power of beamy ; my passions are ri<-a 
and philanthropy is the last surviving feeling of my soul. 
Fanny's features awakened the remembrance of a long-lost friend, 
and she became immediately an object of inexpressible inlet, 
me. I inquired who she was, and was informed that she is an 
orphan, and dependant on the bounty of strangers. Whether « 
tale be true or not, I cannot tell; and therefore came to soli 
the favour from you, sir, of further particulars concerning tli 
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young lady. If you will inform me what her name is, and to what 
family she is related, I shall consider myself greatly your debtor, 
and will endeavour to forget the toik hasty judgment yon formed 
.1 my intentions, which I now declare to be as pure as parental 
lindness can dictate. This young lady pleases me ; she is poor, 
■ nd 1 am rich; I am alone in the world, without a single claim 
up>n me for the inheritance of ihe immense fortune I enjoy : what, 
therefore, can I do more likely to conduce to ray own happiness, 
lian to insure that of (his child of misfortune, by . . . 

• Marrying her, I suppose, sir,' interrupted Colonel Ross, whose 
iredtiectiou in favour of Mr. Hamilton, at his first entrance, was 
low converted into jealous hatred. 

• I am astonished,' exclaimed Mr. Hamilton, 'at your persisting 
perverting my meaning, sir. I tell you I am not b lover: and I 

eg you wilt attend lo what I say, and endeavour to believe it.' 

' That would be an effort above me,' replied ihe colonel. ' I 
mst confess, I am not so romantically given as very easily to be- 
lieve, that a sober, uiiddte-aged gentleman, like yourself, Mr. Ha- 
lilton. whatever he may profess, would interest himself about a 
iretty girl, like the one under my protection, for the mere philan- 
thropic gratification of disinterestedly providing for her. Under 
ti-i impression, I am constrained to tell you, sir, that your visits 
ill be dispensed with at this bouse. 
' You confess that you have no intention of marrying Fanny; 
id as no other overtures can be received by her guardians, all 
questions respecting her from you, sir, will be deemed imperti- 
nent.' 

As Col. Ross spoke, he rose from bis chair, and pulled the bell; 
a servant appeared. 

' Mr. Hamilton's carriage," said he. 

Mr. Hamilton rose indignantly, and darting a look of contempt 
at the colonel, ' I have stooped,' said he, * to ask as a favour, 
what, perhaps, I ought rather to have demanded, as ihe champion 
of oppressed innocence. I have marked you, Colonel Ross; and 
I warn you lo beware what you do. We seldom suspect sinister 
designs in others, unless we have cherished them ourselves.' 

' The application is good in your own case, sir,' said the colo- 
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nel, and turned on his heel; for there was a scrutiny in Mr. 
Hamilton's eye tail dbortieerted htm. 

Mr. 11. i .iiilimi dok 'viiiniiru , .hi i u- lie stepped inlo hrs chariot 
be vovvu! !<> detotc 1» i '■ i -.■• t f 16 tin- prulectlto of lli«- H^fenccles 
Fanny, Booae liinls that lud readied his ear in i lie course of h 
inquiries respecting ln-r, hid awakened suspicions which were now 
ironed bj I be colonel's beit4«1 i 
Ar At, HajoiStoo was |Ofre, Colonel Ross retun 

bis study, in order l" think OfrCTj >. « probability of an in 

terrupiion, tin- best meant iliu could i>. iieeijcd to prevent Fanny 
ft o i»i being informed of tit II tmilt* n't de*ignn< 

The colonel did not entertain a doubi that B narriagt was her 
new friend's ultima le view, although, in the beginning of the affair, 
In? (those l<> assume a more disinterested character. Of that bene 

nee thai delimits in making; tttlu ri happy, without one selfi 
view in ilie action, Colonel Ross knew nothing ; the feeling* of 
his heart, rf he had any, bad been either stifled in their inl 
Ol called forth only for selfish, seofurJ enjoyments. 

He was file younger brother of an earl, and provided for by his 
father, as younger brothers generally are in noble families. The 
meanness allied to cunning, natural to his disposition, had easily 
taught him to win upon his elder brother's heari by the blandis 
ment of adulation, and servile submission to his will. The mi 
hud succeeded, and Lord Ballafyn had rewarded his cdnrpU 

ihtr with a commission and a pretty estate, to support the .li, 
nity of the family, in addition to wh:it Ins father had left him. 
Hi? marriage with Lady Maria Trent ham bad increased hisfortuni 
as she had thirty thousand pounds more than her sisters, wbi 
had been bequeathed her by her maternal grandfather. But tell 
me, when was the sordid mind satisfied 1 

Colonel Ross was avaricious, and extremely proud: it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile the opposite propensities of these feelings, as 
demand.-' of his pride were severe taxes upon bis meanness, 
opportunity now offered- of gratifying ail his evil tendencies, and 
he felt the impulse irresistible. 

Should Mr. Hamilton's generous intentions be made known re- 
specting Fanny, it might prevent the execution of his scheme, 
disappoint his hopes of realizing both riches and power, b; 
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cry act that would give him t lie uninterrupted possession of ihe 
girl lie had lone secretly sillied for. 

Colonel Ross had a head formed for intrigue ; he was not, there- 

»re, long in hi* delilji r»iir»ns ; but decided with a promptitude for 

licli lie had often been praised by his partners in iniquity. 

As soon as he saw his amiable lady, he informed her of Mr. 

[itniltou's visit, but disguised ilie motrvei of h under the most 

daring falsehood, He represented Ihul gentleman*! application to 

imsell as the nefarious trick of an abandoned seducer, who, 

pleased witli the pretty face of an innocem inexperienced girl, 

rislied to ensnare her by a pretended show of friendship. 

' H ■ did not dare t<> avow his diabolical designs,' sun! the colo- 
nel, ' because tie feared I sliould hick linn out ol my house; hut 
after having offered to provide lor Ihe girl, nul of the ample fortune 
he possesses, he had the effrontery to own, when pressed upon by 
my «iues-tionfl, that he had no I bought s ol marrying her.* 

Good heavens 1' exclaimed Lady Maria, ' can it be possible 
lat any one can be so depraved! Bui how did you treat such a 
shucking breach of decency?' 

' I was greatly incensed,' replied the colonel, 'and alter forbid - 
din:; him ihe house, I rang the bell, and called lor bis carriage.' 
1 Charming,' said Lady Maria; ' and what did he say to thai !' 
'Ob, he sneaked oft' without resenting Ihe affront I had offered 
him. But, ray dear Maria, we must take double care of pi. or 
Fanny. I wish she had finished her visit at the Marquis ol Peters- 
field's. This is a dangerous fellow; he is certainly the handsomest 
man I ever saw, and extremely fascinating ; and although be is past 
the bloom of youth, he may be a formidable tempter to the inex- 
perienced Fanny. I really think it would be wise to take her into 
the country for a little while. Should you have any objection to 
visiting Peuiberlon Abbey for a few weeks?' 

' Oh, no, I should like it of all things, if you think it necessary,' 
said Lady Maria. 

' It is necessary, you may be sure,' replied the colonel. ' Ha- 
milton will leave no artifice untried t>. entrap her, you may depend 
ipon that; and the poor girl will be lost before we are aware of 
lis designs. But you must nut let Fanny suppose we leave town 
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on her account, or it is an hundred to one but it will make lirr 
willing to go.' 

'Indeed,' said Lady Maria, 'you are mistaken; lam sure that 
reason would make her go more readily. You have now alar 
ine so truly that 1 shall be as much on the watcb as yon ire, 

' Fanny is very beautiful ; and if such a mau as Mr. Ha 
can form such designs against her, what lias she not to fear 
those of less sober habits, who openly profess to admire her 

' It is impossible to calculate,' said the colonel ; ' and therefore 
(lie sooner she goes iolo the country the belter.' 




CHAPTER XVII. 



A Ttte a Ttte. 

When Lady Maria met Fanny, in the course of that day, 
mentioned the circumstances of Mr. Hamilton's visit, and her own 
and Colonel Ross's alarm upon the subject, adding that it was their 
decided opinion that her safety depended upon her immediate re- 
moval into the country. ' I will accompany you, Fanny,' said the 
good-natured but weak-minded Lady Maria; 'for surely you ci 
not object to go.' ' 1 have not the least objection to leaving towrj 
said Fanny, laughing, ' but really cannot see any necessity 
so doing on Mr. Hamilton's account. I am sure, were I to co 
suit my own inclination, be is one of the last persons I shoe 
wish to fly from. There is something so fascinating in hi* manner, 
that I feel to love without knowing bim: his voice is persuasion 
itself; I could listen to it forever.' 

' Upon my honour, you astonish and frighten me,' said Lady 
Maria; ' this must be a most dangerous man indeed. Why. 
dear Fanny, you have seen him only once, and be hit absolut 
turned your head.' 
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1 beg your ladyship's pardon,' replied Fanny, ' I linveseeii Mr. 
Hamilton twice; for he is the very gentleman who rescued me from 
Ihe impertinence of the man in Hyde Park. I recollected his voice 
the instant he spoke last night ; it seemed to thrill through my very 

Ma 
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4 It could not be the same person, my dear,' answered Lady 
(aria, ' or Colonel Ross would have remembered hi m ; for you 
know he saw him." ' ] know he did,' rejoined Fanny : * but, per- 
haps, he did not make such a strong impression upon the colonel's 
Kenmi v li he did upon mine: it is impossible that 1 should ever 
rgel linn.' 
'Well, upon my honour, Fanny, you talk so strangely, F cannot 
11 wh«t lu make <il von; lo fall in lore with a stranger, and then 
eak I boat i' as unconcernedly ns if there were nothing in it, is so 
unlike your natural character, that 1 really do not know my friend 
Fanny in the picture. ' 

' 1 know very little about lore,' replied Fanny, naively ; ' hut I 
do nut think what I (eel lor Mr Hamilton is what is generally un. 
derslood by the term falling in lore. I cannot he said lo love a 
person that I do not know. I am unacquainted with a single virtue 
that may adorn Mr. Hamilton; lam equally iguoraul whether his 
character is not tarnished by some vice that would disgust me 
were it known to me. Esteem is, therefore, impossible ; and love, 
in my beirl) cannot exist without it; yet am I irresistibly drawn 
as it were by a secret instinct, which 1 can nriilicr account lor nor 
describe, to feel interested for Ihia gentleman beyond what 1 ever 
before experienced for any mortal.' 

' Depend upon it, my dear,' said Lady Maria, ' this man has 
used some unfair means to engage your affections. I have heard 
there are ch/iinn thai will take such effect as lo render it impossible 
to escape their witchcraft, and your description of your unaccount- 
able partiality tor Mr. Hamilton convinces me that you are under 
the influence of some demoniac conjtiraiion.' 

'Surely, my deaT Lady Maria,' said Fanny, 'you cannot be 
weak enough to believe in Mlchcraft ? I cannot help laughiug at 
such a preposterous idea.' 

' V >ii mav iauglj, if you please,' answered Lady Maria; 'bull 
■ball lose no time in taking you out of town. I vow I shall expect 
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lo ter you cnrti-'il anm in a whirlwind, o ihe chira 

OfV, if you reiniiin wiihin Hie circle of Ibtl vile neeicwiiancei 

' Nav, tuy dear friend, 1 replied Finny, ' il indkl 

I. -.1 rem IT»J mi.. |bl il IDC bill Ij 

so powerful can furel.1 find utt i<* 
in MUtitttchrsi rm-i - unpany youi ladytliip at IIk 

WbM Mist S<...t,n,,r wa» ifl »f Lad) Marin's tuddea- 

termi 

tlif*ni'>»i violent rli*oonteo(, Il was impossible buy lunger I 

on i lie cheat > k»-» * bad hitherto puzzled llie duke, fW he h 

than imh'.' . I.I.-H.MU..I doubts as tr» i he petted truth o| Hit >tory 

which bjftti( fits! implicitly believed. 

' What can he Ihe meaning of this uuacc »->L>|«a whim?' said 

thai young lady to Fanny : ' is Lady Maria lighi-headcd I or hat 
the c<il«ni'l some iatrtgue upon i» i -^ tnuda, that 
»© well while bit wife 19 m town ? for 1 imagine he is not lo make 
one in this Quivtic expedition.' 

'I really do uoi know,' answered Fanny, ' for uolhiiiy li 
c-x| I. iu«rt lo me, excepting; M hat I have told you, ili.il Col. !{<•»» 
has taken it in Ins bead that Mr. Hamilton it u OOajUfOC, ami that 

1 shall be conveyed to i e Pncniuated otutle by a touch "f liis 

wand, unless I hoi ni.medi.i: id into I In- i try. Lady 

M»'ia n a convert to the same opinion, and the re-uli is, I must go 
in!., Ifes country.* 

• W. II, my dear," answered Miss Stanhope, ' if I were you 
would please rhet« IfVO fools; I would &> into the country; L 
abettid na| be where Ibey please, hut »bt)re I liked myself, I 
explain Myself more fully this evening, if yon will com. 
dressing-room us soon n we leave I lie dining parlour, li 
your own I, mil if you do no| sLtuv thein thai you under stand cott- 
juratinn as well as they, und know how lo get into 

kj with out the assistance »f Mr. H.iiuilt'.o.' 
Fanny looked su/prued. 'What do you mean, triivlb)?' 
she. 

• A riddle you cannot comprehend j .., c ; 
' but I tell you it shall be explained to you in ll ig, One 
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thing, however, I will tell yon; on ihe accomplishment of (he 
scheme comprised in that riddle depends my future happiness.' 

Fanny in vain entreated Miss Stanhope to explain herself more 
fully: she would not do if. 

•"Where is it they «re going to take you to, Fanny V said she, not 
ling the questions which had just been asked her. 

* Into Yorkshire.' replied her friend. 'Lady Ellincnurt gave 
Colonel Ross and Lady Maria permission to make use of her seat 
there, whenever they found it agreeable; and I assure you I shall 
feel great pleasure in revisiting a place where I have spent so many 

happy days.' 

•Why, Peruberton Abbey is an odd plaee to take you to if Ihey 
■re afraid of Mr. Hamilton. He has a large estate that joins Lady 
Ellincourt's, which, you know, together with the mansion, was pur- 

P chased of the gentleman who left the fortune to the conjurer, as 
your imenuc' call Mr. Hamilton. Apropos, you say he was your 
champion in Hyde Park, when you were attacked by the Dragon 
of Wanlley. Do you think him handsome f 

'The handsomest man I ever saw,' answered Fanny. 

* Hush, my dear; you forget you have seen the Duke of Albe- 

I marie. You surely do not think Mr. Hamilton to be compared 
•.miIi the duke.' 
' I don't expect you should think so,' replied Fanny; ' but you 
may allow me to prefer Mr. Hamilton to the duke.' 
' Prefer him ! Why, certainly, you do not like Mr. Hamilton 
best, r shall believe in ihe conjuration scheme if you say yes/ 
interrupted Miss Stanhope. 

'Nay, as to liking cither,* answered Fanny, '[ am not wel' 
enough acquainted with them to warrant such an expression ; but 
1 certainly know which interests mc most.' 

* And pray let us hear who that happy creature is,' said Amelia. 
'Mr. Hamilton beyond all comparison,' rejoiued Fanny; 'and 

yet i know not why it is so.' 

* Surcery and witchcraft !' exclaimed Amelia. ' Lady Maria is 
ri»ht I Why, my dear, he is an old man compared jo you. For 
heavens sake don't fall in Jove with an old juau.' 

* I am not in love,' answered Fanny, pettishly ; ' I hate that word. 
I tell you. Amelia, I would not marry Mr. Hamilton if be were the 
emperor of the world.' 

O 8 
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4 M.itrj him, indeed! No, 1 hope yoa would n.,l think 
tytttgf man who is old M— f ti to be your faU>er«' 

' My father!' ejaculated F.uiny; ' sw.H WOffrU] HttW does my 
orphan heart pani to hail that honoured name I Oh, that 1 
father ! ilui Mr. Hamilton were my fall 

• Now, lliul's a good gill/ said Mtti Stanhope, ' lhat'a 
lent thought. I dare ray Mr. Hamilton is v«ur lather ; a 
accounts lor the wonderful sympathy between you, Y<»u ari 
foundling, juu know.' 

' Bui Mr. Hamilton is a Creole, is he noil' iai<J Finny, w 
caught eagerly at the suggest ion bo lightly made by her giddy fri 
' Mr lljruilion is a Craule, and never was in Englaad till now.' 

' Oh, never mind tint," rejoins! Amelia, ' inconsistencies arc no- 
( U i m; in a novel. You were sent over in a /camper lo bo educated 
in England; and then he forgot to inquire where lliey had placed 
yon, and so you came to be lost.' 

Fanny's countenance fell when she perceived, by this speei 
that Miss Stanhope had no serious idea of the probability she had 
suggested. 'Alas!' thought she, ' Amelia is surrounded by Mar 
cnee, and feels not, as I do, the mortifying circumstance of rlc- 
pendance. She is an orphan, but not an indigent one. It it not, 
however, Mr. Hamilton's riches I sigh fur; the sacred title of father 
would be equality dear to my heart, were it accompanied by poverty. 
To be bailed by the endearing name of child — to be pressed to I 
paternal bosom of a virtuous parent, and find, within the circle 
a father's arms, a safe asylum from the persecutions of a crnci 
World — this is what I wish for; and gladly would I embrace ob 
scurily and indigence, were those the terms on which alone I <■ 
obtain that foudly wisbed-for blessing!' 

' I dare say it would be mighty pathetic,' said Amelia, 'if 
could read all that is passing iu that serious head, just now. But 
cheer up, child ; the naughty conjurors shall not have yrui r nor 
anli-coujurors either, for I mean to dispose of yo a myself in 
prettiest way imaginable. Your romantic story shall have such a 
dunning termination, that ail the booksellers shall be giving it to 
the novel writers for a subject. 1 intend writing a poem apt 
Myself. I shall choose Scott's style ; that irregular metre nil J 
my whimsical fancy exactly." 
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• ' It is a happy thing,' said fanay, with • sigh, ' that you have 
got me for a butt.' 

* Nay, my dear,' said Miss Stanhope, ' it wiH be yowr turn goon ; 
and then, if you don't make a butt of me it will be your own fault. 

«tre is the first bell ; make haste to your toilet ; and if you 
of Tbomaoa'a opinion on the subject of unadorned beauty, 
_ oorself as killing as possible. Year goad looks will nol lie 
lasted." 

- • Who is earning to dine here V asked Faawy. 

* Several gentlemeo, and perhaps Mr. Hamilton.' 

* Pho I' eried Fanny, • you only say that to tease me.' 
'Upon my honour I should not be surprised if he were,' replied 

Miss Stanhope; ' for I heard Lord Cbeviotdale praising Mr. Ha-' 
■niton to the marquis ; and the latter said he would get acquainted 
with bin. And should that be the case, I will ask bim k» give you 
away when you ate married, and then he will be your father,' . 

- * Giddy girl I' exclaimed Fanny, as she left the room. ' Will 
there ever come a time that you will be serious I' 

- ' Ob, yes, jay dear; when J am married.' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



•«■♦» 



A Dilemma. 

Whk« Fanny entered the dining parlour, the company were 
just seating themselves; for ber long conversation with Amelia had 
modeher too late at ber toilet. 

The Duke of- Albemarle took her band as she approached the 
table, and led her to the chair next Miss Stanhope's, and immedi- 
ately aeated himself beside her. 

' Your lovely friend/ said bis grace, addressing Fanny in a low 
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voice, • Ins given me permission lo assume meter nf yo 

Cieisbeo. Tell me, madam, lias that grant your motion 

'It is an honour to which 1 am by no means entitled,' replie 
Fanny, blushing excessively. 

• It will confer an honour upon me," rejoined the duke, ' 
highly valued than any other ran. be. Say llien, lovely Miss 
hope, that you do not forbid the presumption." 

' Your grace mistakes the person you are speaking to,' replied 
Fanny, ' and you render my situation distressing beyond expres- 
sion.' 

" Heaven forbid !" exclaimed the duke. * I will be silent no; 
but the moment approaches which must dissipate this cloud 
error.* 

The whole of this conversation had passed in a whisper, and un- 
heard by the surrounding guests; but the duke's marked attention 
to Fanny bad not passed unnoticed by several ladies who sat near 
the marchioness, and who observed, ' that it really was too bad lo 
begin^/Zir/ing before marriage, close lo his bride's elbow too. But, 
no doubt, the forwardness of tbe girl was the cause of such strange 
behaviour.' Poor Fanny, in the mean lime, sat the very picture 
of confusion and embarrassment, totally at a loss to understand 
tbe duke's enigmatical address to her. 

She waited the moment of withdrawing from table, with an i 
patience so painfully exquisite, that she could not command pre- 
sence of mind enough to reply collectively to the little nothings 
which were said to her by the ephemera about her. 

Miss Stanhope, with her usual giddiness, enjoyed her confiiM 
and added considerably toil, by remarking to the duke, * that 
really believed he was an arrant thief.' 

' A thief!' re-echoed his grace ; ' pray, ma'am, explain yoursr 
•Nay, appearances are strong against your grace, I assure y 
Fanny was in full possession of all her faculties about leu miuu 
before she entered this room, and it is plain sbe lias lost her rec 
lection, and the use of her tongue, since she sat by you ; wli 
therefore, can be inferred, but that you have stole them V 

Before the duke could reply lothis mad speech the marchioness 
rose to quit the table, and Fanny was released from Iter uuco 
fortable situation. 
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On retiring to the drawing-room. Miss Stanhope reminded 
Fanny of her engagement. 

• Come,' said she, offering her arm) ' you know we have an ex- 
planation, 1 thought you would he dying for it. I did not expect 
to be obliged to remind you of it.' 

• Indeed,' replied Fanny, * you talk to me in such a wild strain, 
that 1 place no confidence in any thing you say.' 

• Thank you, my dear, you are vastly polite, I must confess ; 
nevertheless I excuse you, because 1 can feel for you just now: 
there does appear a mystery, certainly.' 

By this lime they had reached Miss Stanhope's dressing- room, 
which had been titled up for the reception of her morning visitors, 
and was an elegant apartment on the first floor, with folding doors 
that opened upon a terrace in the gardens of Peten>field House. 
The weather being warm, these doors were thrown open, and 
Amelia scaled herself upon a sofa that stood on the outside, and 

K lacing Fanny beside her, began her promised explanation in the 
ullotting froiih i 
' I know,' said she, ' what you will say to me for the prank I 
iave played you : but as I lose a lover, and you gain a coronet by 
it, I think you have not much cause tu be angry. In the first 
place, then, I must tell you, that I never could endure the idea of 
marrying the DuLc of Albemarle from the first time I ever heard 
the alliance talked of, and thai is as long ago as 1 can remember 
■ ny thing. An antipathy su deeply rooted, and of such long stand- 
ing, is not easily conquered; and I have always been beating my 
brains to imagine some quaint device to get rid of ihe match, and 
yet preserve my fortune, which I had always been told must be the 
forfeit of my rrfusal of the duke's hand. My imagination wai not, 
however, sufficiently fertile Co supply any scheme that appeared 
practicable, until the lucky Imuriii which your accident introduced 
you to my intended husband. He saw and admired you, ami I 
was sufficiently cleat -sigh ted lo penetrate f lie secret in an in— 

K la nt ; and with the ability of a skilful general, t lost no time iu 
ranging my plan of attack, and so scientifically did I nianceiivrr, 
ihal I made you both prisoners without your even suspecting an 
ambush. I should feel more vain of my skill in tactics il it were not 
for this one recollection ; I believe my wits had been sharpened a 
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link while before, by a discovery that made prompt measures i 
dispensable. I had found out lint I not only detested the iiita of 
marrying lie d uke, but that t here was a being in existence for 
whom 1 felt no such antipathy, and whose wife 1 had rather be 
tfaau the einpre»5 of I lie modern Alexander himself. My fortune. 
was now become of greater value in my eyes, because ( thought it 
would be acceptable lo the man of my choice; and I determined, 
if possible, to make the duke the transgressor, and thus insure 
the possession of it lo him. 

'The scheme succeeded beyond my expectations; more, 1 be* 
lieve, owing to the love-sick blindness of the duke than any grea< 
ingenuity of mine. I kuow the world well enough, inexperien 
as I am, to feel sure that my fortuue and the engagement that 
seemed to exist betvreeu the Duke of Albemarle and myself, would 
act as powerful checks to the encouragement of a mere romantic 
passion conceived in the warmth of youthful effervescence. That 
the duke should admire you, nay, absolutely love you, I knew 
to be both possible and even likely to happen; hot that he should 
fly in the face of prudence, and determine to fight the Sun 
Grumbo his uncle, to obtain you, I thought rather lo be wish* 
than attained. I therefore laid a trap for his prudence, and bail 
it wild a savoury scrap of plausibility, and had soon the unspe 
able satisfaction of seeing my silly mouse caug'.t, beyond I be pos- 
sibility of an escape. I made up a serious face, the first time wc 
met after the accident, and assured him with a great show of truth 
that you were Miss Stanhope, and that you bad prevailed upon 
to assume your name and character, under the romantic hope 
obtaining his grace's affections for the sake of pure merit an.! 
interested love. 1 added, that Lord Soinertown was a parly in tits 
trick, and that nothing would please Ins uncle so well as to see 
him take notice of the real heiress, in her disguise, although his 
outward carriage would imply resentment. Perhaps, had lli« 
duke been less enamoured, he would have been more clear-sighted ; 
be I hat as it may, he was caught by the arlrfice, and bt 
every thing I said. Your being here, on a visit, favoured the 
ceit j and the consequence is, that the poor swain is too far g 

in the Lender passion lo recede, although he is informed that he 
tn explanation lo expect, that will place the disinleresteduess of 
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ln> patsioo iii issue, We shall see liow lie will behave, wheu I 
tifi'ss tlie whole Irick. If lie continues faithful, I shall ■'gteem 
him; if otherwise, I shall despise, and will lake care to be even 
with him/ 



CHAPTLIf Xl\. 



-*-+-*- 



Astonishment. 



ou have elucidated a mystery,' said Fanny, ' lliat lias tor- 
ruii-il uie a lung lime; lint I cannot say you have done it in a 
tisfactory manner. Your ailtfice can answer no purpose what- 
ever but in exasperate your guardians, disgust the duke, and ren- 
der me ridiculous or even more than ridiculous ; for it will be 
supposed that / had some part in the plot : and rest assured, if 
that be the case, it will make me more wretched than any utlier 
circumstance possibly could.' 

' Never fear, my dear Fanny,' replied Miss Stanli ope, '(be duke 
is loo far gone to think about prudence now. 1 have watched 
bim; and I am sure he would as soon part with bis life as with the 
hope of marrying you. As I said before, bad he known who you 
were al first, he might have consulted prudence, and avoided the 
society of a person so dangerous to his peace ; but now it is loo 
late. He has bad frequent Opportunities of observing ilia t your 
beauty is the least part uf your powers of pleasing ; and he has ex- 
pressed himself to me in rapturous terms of those mental charms 
(hat are to form the happiness of bis future lift, irbeb lie is united 

E" the most lovely of women." Those are his own nurds.— 
hen people have imagined the duke was making love tome, he 
as entertaining me with i/onr praises, little madam. Am I not ■ 
mkI girl to listen to them without envy 1 and Irom the mouth of a 
lover too !' 

V«u have done mean irreparable injury,' replied Fanny, * by 
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making me acta part in ihis drama, allfaough williout my concur 
rence.' 

' Hov* so V asked MiM Stanhope : ' surely it is do injury lo In; 
a plan for making you a dutches* !' 

' You du not tliink becoming 1 he Dutchess of Albemarle com- 
prises much happiuess,' said Fanny, ' or you would nol reject t 
offer yourself.' 

' You are pleased to be sharp upon me/ answered her friend 
' but you ought to recollect, my dear, that /don't like the duke.' 

* Neither do I,' rejoined Fanny, ' By your own confession, you 
acknowledge that had his grace known me to be the portionless 
creature I am, his prudence would hare taught bint to avoid me; 
and jet you suppose ineineun enough to take advantage of the in- 
Situation of his senses, which, by the by, I do not believe in, and 
become a dutchess at the expense of my delicacy.' 

' Your silly scruples about delicacy and nonsense will ruin eve: 
thing,' said Miss Stanhope, in an angry tone. 'These bigli-lW 
romantic notions do very well in the heroine of a uovel, but post 
lively tlit'v have not common sense in the straight forward ever 
day occurrences of life. Surely to a girl who has no depend auce 
but on the bounty of her friends, the opportunity of marrying 
advantageously ought not to be slighted.' 

' Your ideas and mine are very different upou this subject,' 
plied Fanny, indignantly. * Nothing ought to be considered a 
vaulagcous to a woman that militates against her delicacy . a 
poor mid dependant as I am, I would not abate one single grain of 
that nice feeling to become an empress. These are my senti 
ments ; and I trust, now you know them, you will at least respect 
me so far as to forbear mentioning the subject tome any more.' 

* I have done,' replied Miss Stanhope, laughing ; ' but here 
comes one lo whom the interdiction does not extend, I hope.' 

As she spoke the Duke of Albemarle entered from the garden. 

' I am punctual,' said he, looking at his watch, and addressing 
Miss Slauliope. ' Tell me, my charming friend, that I am wel- 
come.' 

•Tome most welcome,' replied she, ' but for that youug lady. 
(pointing to Fanuy.) I cannot answer so well as I flattered mys 
I could.' 
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* Tli* viiii of Ihe Duke of Albemarle lo fyliss Stanhope can want 
no concurrence of untie,' said Fanny ; ' I will therefore retire.' 

The duke seized both Fanny's hands as the rose f chair, 

nd made a motion to go. 

' No, by heavens!' said be, ' I have suffered suspense t»fl long; 
you shall not now leave m<>, lovely incomprehensible, until an 
pbination bW taken place bet wen us,' 

'That is right,' said Miss Sl.uihope ; ' the lias forbidden me to 

speak toiler again upon tbe subject, but your grace is a privileged 
person.' 

* Would to heaven I were 90 !' rejoined Mm dubfa 

'Your grace requires an explanation of me,' *aid Fanny, blwh- 
iug, ' whilst 1 am unconscious bow it is possible thai I thank) have 
one to give you. There has been nothing mysterious in any part 
f my conduct since I have had t lie honour ol being koowu to your 

grace.* 

' Goed heavens !' exclaimed tbe duke, tinning to Miss Stanhope, 
What can this mean V 

* In pity t-> you both,' replied that giddy girl, ' I wilt do more 
than the laws of the land require of any body, i. e. I will accuse 
myself.' Slu- then recapitulated I be particulars relating to hetf 

lot, already known; adding, with a laugh, ' Like all other l.usy- 

odies, 1 have got myself into the worst scrape after all, and am 

ikely to be thanked by nobody at last ; for if your grace be but as 

angry with me as my friend Fanny, 1 Lave made a bleated pieeh of 

work of H indeed !' 

' 1 must express my concern,' said the duke, • that MUsStan- 
bope should have so far mistaken my character, as to suppose any 
deceit necessary to iuduce me to act towards her Willi llo- hbe- 
ality she is so justly entitled to. Had I been aware of your p 

would have saved me much pain, as I should not have told my 
uncle that Miss Stanhope was the choice of my heart, ami tin' ar- 
bitrate of my happiness.— This lady,' turning "'» Ftltoy, ' Iras 
wade it impossible for me to offer to any other woman Ihe bi 
which is hers alone, and which, henceforward, depends for happi- 
ness upon her acceptance, or refusal of its devotion. But you, 
Miss Stanhope, who know Lord Somertown so well, must be aware 
bow difficult you have rendered the task of breaking to him a cir- 
7 r 
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cu instance so opposite to his view and wishes, ami of which he 
lias ROl tlie ino»t distant suspicion.' 

' On my account, my lord,' said Fanny, ' I trust yon will not 
incur any displeasure from your uncle, since, however highly ho- 
noured |._> your grace's notice, 1 atu to circumstanced that it is 
utierly impossible for me «o listen to your add/esses. My presence 
litre M no longer necessary, as the mystery of which you com- 
plained has betu unravelled ; and if you entertained any doubt of 
my sentiments, I trust they are for ever removed.' So saying, 
without giving the duke lime lo answer her, and before Miss Stan- 
hope was aware of her intentions, Fanny darled out of the room, 
and left lier two auditors in a frame of mind not very agreeable to 
themselves. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Reparation. 

c What an unaccountable creature that girl is !' exclaimed MUs 
Stanhope, as Fanny left the room. ' Who would have supposed > 
dependant creature like her possessed such a lofty spirit V 

' I should,' replied the duke; •aurl if you had thought me wor- 
th} of your confidence, Miss Stanhope, I would have shown you 
the fallacy of snch an experiment with a girl like Fanny. Good 
bea»"»s! thlt I should only be made acquainted with her worth, 
to lament the impossibility of possessing her. ' You have ruiucd 
nie, Amelia; forever destroyed my peace of mind, and exposed 
me to the vindictive spirit af Lord Soraertown, without obtaining 
one advantage yourself. Had you candidly told me, at our first 
meeting, that you were averse to the alliance, I should not have 
led my uncle into the error that will render his wrath a thousand 

lies more fierce when he finds that he has been deceived. And 
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who knows 1 perhaps Hie lovely and innocent object of my affection 
may be the sacrifice first immolated upon the aliarof revenge. — 
Alas! I know my uncle too well to trust liim with the fatal secret, 
unless J were willing to devote the lovely Fanny to the dire con- 
sequences of his resentment,' 

■ Upon my honojir, you frighten me,' said Miss Stanhope, turn- 
ing pale ; i what a marplot I am! I will never attempt scheming 
again. Well, T will do all I can to repair the injury ; the feeftJ 
must be failbfully kept, and trust to me for the denouement. It 
shall he a happy one; that is, unless Fanny be perverse. - 

'Forgive me,' said Hie duke, f but you have shown yourself so 
unskilful at plotting, that I do not like to trust you without know- 
ing what your intentions are; for if the secret be kepi, and every 
thin!,' go on as usual, I see no possibility of avoiding the worst of 
all denouements — our ill slurred nuptials." 

' Well, to he sure, you are the politest creature that ever lived, 
to tell a lady to her face thai the worst thing that could tidal you 
would he to marry her; but I mu9t take it for my pains, fori have 
desetvtd it; so now I will retaliate, that is the only sulisfac! ion left 
me. There cannot exist a greater antipathy on your side to the 

liance than that cherished in my heart, an antipathy which is 
strcJigthened and increased b) an attachment to another person. 
It nt lh< hope of making you the aggressor, in breaking off the 
treaty of marriage, that led me lo the stratagem which has so com- 
pletely failed ; as thereby I hoped to escape the penalty attached 
to the delinquency, not that 1 intended to take the forfeit-money 
from you, hut merely lo save my own. This mercenary view in- 
duced me to quit the path of (ruth, and wander in the Irackless 
e of cunning ; but now I renounce the paltry scheme, and re- 
gardless of fortune, or any other consideration, have resolved to 
make reparation for the error I hare committed ; leave it therefore 
to me, and fearlessly pursue your accustomed attention ; and pro- 
ceed with the preparations for our expected nuptials, / «i>t take 
care to render them impossible. And to free you ff«»io the shadow 
of blame, I will not tell you my plan, because I have set my heart 
upon a surprise ; but I repeal, you may safely trust me. I am now 
treading hi the plain open path of generosity, of honour, and can 
say with truth, that i am now en pays de conneinance : it was only 
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in the region of cunning that 1 lull myself, for tkert I m a 
stranger.' 

' I will trust you,' said the duke, ' although you lure so ernelly 
misled me, tor it is impossible la doubt tin- candid Ule son tell: 
but remember, I will not ditlvonour my name, nor be stigmatized 
with the imputation of dishonourable dealing ; therefore, if I follow 
your riirrcimna, and go on »itli tlio appearand of a courtship, 
our marriage is inevitable, unless you prevent ii : for /will not act 
like a scoundrel, though death were the iillernative! 

• Fear me not,' answered Amelia j ' here is my hand as a pledge 
of my fidelity. I will not foil you. But lest the slightest idea of 
oOirtsritMl should attach to you, from this minute we drop the so 
ject on lil it be finally decided ; so now go about your business, and 
I will seek Fanny, and try to soothe her milled spirit. She is 
haughty little puss: I believe her heart is lined with buckram. 

' Do not irritate her feelings, 1 entreat you,' said the duke ; * she 
is cvqoisitely sensitive ; and should she imbibe an idea that I pre- 
sumed upon the knowledge of her dependant situation, she will be 
lost for ever to me. You owe me this complaisance, my dear Miss 
Stanhope, for you have placed my happiness upon a balance 

' 1 will attend to wh.it you say,' answered Amelia, * therefore 
make yourself Way/ 

The duke now retired, and Amelia went to In nit for Fanny. She 
found her in her own apartment, whither she had fled when she 
quilled Miss Stinhope's dressing-room. A torrent of tears hail 
relieved the oppressed feelings of her heart, and she was uow MOM 
Composed. 

Fanny 'a spirit was naturally noble, and rose superior to the de- 
perulance of her situation. Whilst under the protection of Lady 
Ellinoourl, she had not fell the mortifications to which her lady- 
{ >'s absence had now so painfully exposed her. Instead, how- 
ever, of becoming servile, or endeavouring to conciliate the teg.' 
of her haughty companions, by that unvarying complaisance which 
generally (Haltflguielwi the humble companion, Farrny had become 
BtOM reserved, and Bssumed au air of dignily, which consciousness 
of innate worth could alone have supported. The Duke of Albe- 
marle had appeared in her eyes exactly the sort of man she would 
bare chosen, bad she bean entitled by rauk or fortune toencou- 
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raee liis addresses ; yet, notwithstanding this predilection in his 
favour, she had prrsevered in receiving hit attentions with a de- 
gree of coldness that would have convinced him ^te wu entirely 
averse to him. had he not been encouraged to persist by Miss Stats* 
hope's assurances thai it was merely the effect of a romantic de- 
termination to prove the sincerity of his passion to the mm***. 
Tlie ftiscovery of t In? deceit that had been practised, under the 
sanction of her name, gave Fanny the moat poignant regret, is the 
same delicate spirit that bad made her veil her real sentiments, 
awtier the appearance of indifference, whilst uncertain of his inten- 
tions, now sternly forbade tin- humiliation of roar rung, claixiev 
finely, the man who had been led to suppose she bad laid a trap 
to ensnare his affections, and whose snperioriiy of rank and for- 
tune might fully justify a suspicion tbet ambition was the chief 
inducement. 

' Never V said the noble-minded girl, as she quitted Miss Stan- 
d's apartment, * never could I receive the addresses or* a man 

lose confidence in my iategeiiy had been destroyed by the im- 
plication of aitifice upon my character. No, generous Albemarle, I 
can now never listen to your vows; and although my he-ad over- 

Lnows with graietul tenderness for the partiality you have honoured 
ae with, the die is cast, and I can never be yours. Doomed to 
conceal within the aching boundary of my own bosom the sorrow 
that consumes me, I shall gladly retire into the country, where at 
least lite restraint that now holds every feature in bondage may be 
dispensed with, and I may weep unquestioned and alone!' 

^SlJcll «as trie* Mihli.quv that hud employed the mind of Fanny, 
before Amelia came to disturb her. The lively girl began to rally 
her pensive friend will! hvr usual vivacity, and made use of every 
argument her ingenuity could supply her with, to prove that sht 
ought to receive the duke's addresses with complacency, although 
she could not deny that for the preitnl, at least, those add/esses 
must be clandestine. 

• Enough, my dear Amelia,' interrupted Fanny, ' that single 

imposition overturns your argument ; nothing clan destine eon be 

right. Tim excellent maxim I owe to my beloved, my lamented 

Lady Ell i rt court — \ say la men led, because some secret intelligence 

seems to assure me that I shall sec her no more. If (he duke is 
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ashamed to acknowledge me as ihe object of his choice, I sboul 
be equally ashamed to be a party in so mean a connection. N 
thing, surely, can degrade a woman more than receiving the clan- 
destine addresses of a lover; and if lie he greatly her superior, she 
incurs the odium of imposing upon bis weakness. I entreat you 
will never name the subject to me again, for I would not wed with 
royally upon such mortifying terms. To-morrow I shall return to 
Col. Ross's to propose for myjournev; when you wish to see me, 
you will favour me with your company there. I shall not, thereto 
be obliged to meet the duke, who I trust will soon forget me; a 
depend upon it, I will make every effort in my power to efface hi 
image from my mind.' 

* It will require some effort, then,' said Amelia, archly. r I am 
glad, however, to hear that, and I will take care to report it to m 
client by way of a cordial.' 

•If .you value my peace of mind, you will never name me to yo 
client again/ said Fanny ; ' but whether you do or not, my resolu- 
tion will remain unshaken. But come, let us return to the com- 
pany, where, no doubt, our absence has been noticed.' 

"Ob, no doubt,' replied Amelia, 'such charming creatures as 
we are must he missed, so allons,' and she took Fanny's arm, and 
led Ihe way to Ihe drawing room. As soon as they entered, Ihe 
Marchioness of Petersiield called Miss Stanhope to her; ' Amelia, 
said she, ' we are going to the Opera, will you gol" 

* I never thought about il,' said Miss Stanhope; ' what oca 
sions this sudden resolution 1 You did not intend it before dinner.' 

* Oh, no,' n plied the marchioness, ' but Ihe Marquis of Che- 
fiotade has been teazing me into the scheme. I had lent my box 
to Lady Maria Bouverie, but she has just sent word that she can 
not use it, as her eldest son is very ill. Lord Cheviotdale and all 
heard me read the note to Maria, and he has been almost upon 
his knees to me to persuade me to go. He says this new Opera is 
the most divine thing; and as a further inducement, he has pr 
uiised to introduce the interesting Creole to us ; and every body i 
making such a fuss about him, that positively it is quite a bore no 
to know him.' 

' And who, in the name of wonder, is ihe interesting Creole? 
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said Miss Stanhope. 'I am an enthusiast aboul interesting peo- 

Iple; do tell me his name. Is he young 1' 
' His name is Hamilton ; he is not young, but he is the most 
beautiful creature that ever was seen. Lord Cheviotdule siiys, the 
ladies are positively dying for him by hundreds.' 
' Then I pity them,' rejoined Amelia, ' for it is labour in vain 
foi tbem to fall in love wilb him, if he be the rich Mr. Hamilton.' 
' He is indeed I he rich Mr. Hamilton in the vocabulary of ibe 
votaries of Plutus; but he is l\\e handsome Mr. Hamilton, and the 
interesting Creole, with the ladies,' answered the marchioness; 'so 
you must go. But apropos, you spoke as if you were acquainted 
with him just now; do you kuow any of his history 1 They say it 

*is a most extraordinary one.' 
'What /know about him,' answered Amelia, ' lias nothing «• 
traordinary in it ; it is the most natural thing in the world; he hat 
fallen in love wild a young girl, and old bachelors are very apt lo 
do that.' 

* Who is she? what young girl do you mean !" was vociferated 
from two or three voices at once 

' I will not tell you,' answered Amelia, laughing; ' if we all go 
to the Opera you will soon see.' 

' You must persuade Maria, then,' said the marchioness, * for 
she seems averse to the proposal.' 

Lady Maria was <>u the other side of the room whilst they had 
been talking of Mr. Hamilton, and had heard nothing of the con- 
versation. Miss Stanhope went lo her, and endeavoured to per- 
suade her lo go lo the Opera. 

' No,' replied her ladyship, ' I am going home, and Fanny has 
just been so kind as to promise lo go with me ; her visit has surely 

■been long enough here.' 
'Your ladyship must excuse me there,' said Amelia; ' you are 
going lo run away with Fanny into ihe country, and that is bad 
enough, for you know lean hardly live without her; but poailil 
you shall not take her to-night. I will not go to the Opera without 
she goes.' 

* Now, Fanny, would not you like to go to the Opera ?' 

* I am very fond of the Opera,' answered Fanny, * but I have 
promised Lady Maria to return with her.' 
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•Well, llim, you must break your prompt.', that is all I know,' 
interrupted Miss Staidirtpe; ' for a (illy vow it better broken titan 
kepi.' 

■ I will not Weak u.y pn.ini**, ' replied Fiuit>y> ' for 1 newer do; 
but il Ud\ Maria lik*s to nelease nif, Hut is a tbrlVrei.t thing.* 

' Lady Maria tp»«7 release y.m; haw NMtff,' Mid Amelin ; ' for 1 
&■ determined 10 IwVe my own «■.«_> ;is long ao I can, I ii» goilig 
w» be mume-fl, and then I shall never nave it J suppose.' 

Lady Maria laujjbed. ' Ymi an- u uild tiniime,' jjid her lad v- 
«litp« 'and do *^ms1 what you please with every body. 1 believe I 
shall go to ilie Opera myself to accommodate you.' 

' l hat's a divine creature! no* I love you,' n-joine.l Aliss Stan- 
hope. ' Come, Fanny, (turning to her peusn > let us go and 
put • Iftde more brilliaucy on our heads; ilie simple costume iu 
which they are now dressed will not do for tin- Opera. I in lend to 
be very killing. Perhaps you may I hi uk you can do miseiiiefenou 
without the foreign aid of oruaraent, but 1 am uui so vain.' 

' Don't be long at your toilet/ said the marchioness, as Anelia 
and Fanny left the room, ' we are going to have lea directly.' 

As soon us they were gone, ' What a ridiculous fuss is made 
about that girl ! I am positively sick of it,' said the marchioness. 
'Miss Stanhope's regard fox her is quite infatuation. - 

' Fanny is a very good girl,' said Lady Maria, ' but I really 
wander sometimes myself, what people 6ce in her, lo be so viuledliy 
•webanted.' 

1 When do Use Ellincourts come home ?' asked a lady who sat i 

' I don't know, indeed,' answered Lady Maria; 'I wish ihey 
were come, for I grow quite uucasy about my charge.' 

' How so V said the marchioness, ' I thought you said she was 
a very good girl.' 

' So she is,' replied Lady Maria : ' but I am afraid somebody 
will runaway with lier; Colonel Ross says there are so many peo- 
ple in love with her.' 

Tlie ladies laughed, ' Oh never fear,' said oneeftiicns, ' pretty 
girls are not scarce enough lo tempt men to much risk lu obtain 
one !— Don't some people say she is the daughter ul Lord E. by 
that Lallan mistress Ik- kept V 

'Oh dear uo,' answered awotber, 'she is not Lord £Ubux>url's 
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daughter, she is too oUI for that ; hul I have heard I.ul\ Ellin- 
court was afraid she would be her daughter, for Lord EllincouU 
was crazy about her, and would certainly have married licr, if his 
mollii-r had nut made him go abroad.' 

' Lord Eilincourl is safe now," said a third, ' for he is married 
lo a lady of very large fortune.' 

' I km»w hi-r very well," said the marchioness, ' sue was a school- 
fellow of Maria's, a poor stupid thing as ever lived, pre trading lo 
be so good anil to gentle, that she was just like a Methodist. She 
was as food of this Fanny, before the went abroad, us Miss Staii- 

Ihope, but had not so spirity a way of showing if J 
' Whilher is your ladyship going iu|i. the country !" said the. la-ily 
lhal spoke first, addressing Lady Maria. 
• We are going to Pemherton Abbey; Lady Ellincuurt gave uj 
leave to make what use we pleased of it in her absence; and the 
colonel seems lo wish me to stay there the few nionihs he intends 
being in Ireland.' 
' Is the colonel going to Ireland direct!} t' 
' Oh no, be intends remaining at PemberSon Abbey for three 
weeks or a month, and then going back with Lord Ballafyn, who is 
now in England, and returns lo Ireland at that time.' 
* Is Pemherton Abbey a prelty place V 

' I really don't know, for 1 was never there ; but Fanny speak* of 
it in rapture*/ said Lady Maria. 

•It was part of the rich Hamilton's estate,' said the iwlkatji* lady ; 
'at least 1 believe so. I think Lady Elliucourt said she bought it 
of Mr. Hamilton's eseculor*. I don't raeail the Mr. Hamilton we 
were tfttking of JtMJt now, because you know he is alive > but lie 
only inherited a* legatee. He was no relation to the old geoHe- 
man, I understand, Did your ladyship ever bear why old Mr. 
Hamilton went abroad f 

' Never,' answered Lady Maria. ' I did bear Lady Ellincourt 
say there was some melancholy cause; but as I bate sad stories, 
I never asked any qut-slions ; was it any thing very shocking ?' 

' Oh, yes ! lie had only one child, and lhal was a ion ; but lie 
was lost when he was just come of age, and never heard t»l since.' 
'Surely,' exclaimed Lady Maria, s that must be impossible; 
7 v 
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how could a young man of that age be lost, unless indeed it wa» 
at seaT 

• Oil, no, it was not at sea: he was one of the finest young men 
thai ever was seen, and every body loved him Ihal knew him ; poor 
Mr. Humillon perfectly idolized him. It is a great many years ago. 
I am ashamed to aay I remember it, far it makes one appear so 
shockingly old; but I really do. O dear! there was nothing 
else talked of at the time; and some thought one thing, and some 
thought another; but nothing ever came out. And it hurt poor 
old Hamilton so much, that he went abroad, and would never come 
home again ; and he died in the West Indus, I believe,' 

« What a very extraordinary story !' said Lady Maria. ' But 
how came the old gentleman to give his money to this Mr. Hamil- 
ton, if he is no relation to him?' 

' Indeed, my dear, I don't know ; but I suppose lie met with 
Ii j nt when he was just going into his dotage, and he played nil 
cards well, and got on the weak side of the old man. J hear tins 
Hamilton is very clever." 

' As be is of the same name, I should suppose,' said Lady Maria, 
I that he pretended to be related to the Hamilton family.' 

* Ob, no, my dear, he took the name of Hamilton for the estates; 
tie is a Creole, they say, and was never in England till now,' 

' Huiv long ago is it since the son disappeared ?' said Lady Maria. 

' My dear creature, what a shocking question, when I have just 
told you, / recollect (he circumstance. But, however, I may as 
well tell you; it is nineteen years ago; I was then just a bride. 
Dear me, it seems only yesterday J— Have you heard that Mr. H. 
is going to be married ?' 

'/know nothing about it,' said Lady Maria, with an air of 
ennui ; for Mrs. Ellis had tired her with her circumstantial narra- 
tive. The entrance of Miss Stanhope and Fanny put mi end lo the 
conversation ; and a9 soon as tea was over, the whole party ad- 
journed to the Opera, attended by the Duke of Albemarle, t lie 
Marquises of Pettrsfield and Cheviotdale, and Col. Rojs. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



77« Concert. 



± he two ladies who accompanied the Marchiones$ of Pelersfield's 
family parly to (lie Opera, had a box adjoining her ladyship's, and 
as that could boast a better view of the stage, Miss Stanhope ac- 
cepted their oficrof sitting therein preference to the marchioness's; 
and as she was known to be inseparable from Fanny, a seat was 
also offered lo. her. 

The first act was nearly over when tiiey entered the house, and 
the first object that struck Fanny, on her entrance, was Mr. Ha- 
milton sitting in the pit with his arms folded across his breast, and 
his eyes pensively fixed upon the part of the house where their bos 
was situated. He instantly recognised Fanny, and rising from his 
seat, made her a low bow. Confused beyond measure at this public 
salute, the deepest crimson covered her cheeks ; but she, never- 
theless, relumed the compliment by o. slight inclination of the 
bead. 

This did not pass unobserved by Col. Ross, who was in the back 
part of the box, talking to Lord Cheviutdale, and exclaimed in the 
first ebullition of fury, ' Curse the fellow !' Colonel Ross was uu 
consci»us that he had spoken aloud, until Lord Cheviotdale, whose 
eyes bad followed the colonel'*, as it glanced at the object of his 
anger, asked him with surprise, if he meant Mr. Hamilton. ' But,' 
added his lordship, recollecting himself, ' that is impossible, for 
every body that kuows Mr. Hamilton likes him.' 

' 1 know very litile of that gentleman,' said the colonel, 'nor 
do I wish lo increase the acquaintance, for he resembles a person I 
detest; and it was that likeness which forced from my lips the 
apostrophe that surprised you.' 

* By heaven !' rejoined Lord Clieviotdnle, ' if Hamilton be 
like any body who is imaniiable, it can he only an exterior resent- 
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blanee ; therefore, In do IWI] such unju»i |i re jnd ices, 1 ;hall ioi- 
mediately fetch linn hither, anil I will liet Ira thousand pounds yo 
recant your unfavourable opinion in half an hour afterwards." 

The marquis (lid nol wait for Colonel Ross lo answer; but 
quilling the box, made his way into the pit, and returned in a very 
lew minutes, accompanied by Mr. Hamilton. 

' 1 have fulfilled my promise,' said Ins lordship, addressing the 
Marchioness of Petersfield ; • here is Mr. Hamilton, drav*n hit he 
bv the ardent desire he feels lo be introduced to your ladyship. " 

The marchioness put on one of Iter most gracious looks, arid 
replied, 'that she should esteem herself happy in the honour of 
Mr. Hamilton's acquaintance.' 

Col. Sou hit his lip, and received his share of the iiUrodiuk.iy 
ceremony with stiff politeness. 

Miss Stanhope looked at Lord Chevrotdaie with an air of re- 
proach, who instantly understood the hint, and whispering lo Mr. 
Hamilton, led him into the adjoining box, where he renewed the 
ceremony of introduction, both to Miss Stanhope and her friend. 

The ladies who were in Hie same box were acquainted with Mr. 
Hamilton, and gave him so cordial a reception lhat he accepted 
i heir invitation to sake a seat in their box, and placing himself bc- 

1 I'limv, he addn'v,nl die chief part of his conversation lo 
and Miss Stanhope, whose lively sallies seemed lo please 
much, and often awakened a 3«eet smite upon his pensive c 
tenance. 

There was (olid sense in every thing Mr. Hamilton said ; and he 
expH^-.H liiuijdf in such elegant language that Fanny listened lo 
bin with delight, whilst her soft eyes beamed upon him a |ool 
I he sweetest complacency. 

The Duke of Albemarle, who was iu the box adjoining, bad 
watched Fanny with all the tortures oJ" jealousy, from the first mo- 
ment of Mr. Hamilton'* introduction j imd WttCfl he read upon her 
iut«4Hg<Bl countenance such unequivocal proofs of her admiration 
of (lie iuuii he deemed hi; rival, he could scarce rein-in bis | 

and ".n. 

Alarmed lest his dilutions should betray him, | >e l«f| t lie bos, 
and endeavoured lo recover hit sdr-commtuid by a walk in lii 
adjoining corridor. 
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Sir Everard Mornington was at (he Opera lliat evening, and .is 
soon as lie espied Miss Stanhope he hastened to join her parly. 

Sir Evorard was one of those lively people win are :il home every 
where, and acquainted with every body ; he entered the box there- 
fore without ceremony, and after a alight noil, anil * How do,' to 
Amelia, he began a lung story to one of the old ladies, about i nai- 
row escape he had experienced in the moraine, bating been thrown 

it of a dog-cart tandem which lie was driving, to the imminent 
risk of his own neck, and the total demolition of the poor woman's 
wheelbarrow that had caused the accident, by crowing the street 
just at the moment young Jehu was driving down Bond Street, in 
the true style of prime and bang-up I 

' Good heavens !' said Miss Stanhope, ' you talk so shockingly, 
thai positive:!)- I shul! be nervous whenever 1 see any body driving 
tandem or four- in-hand again.' 

' Don't alarm yourself,' replied Iter lover, 'there is nothing so 
delightful to a man of spirit as a hair-breadth escape now and then; 
it gives theui eclat. Now this accident will be in all the papers, 
and I shall be the topic of conversation for these three days. I 
wish I had broken my collar-bone, or dislocated my arm, or some 
snug little accident; that would have been prime, for there must 
have been a bulletin, and all my friends, or at least my soi-disant 
friends, must have been very sorry, whether tbey would or not.' 

Miss Stauliope laughed. ' You are the first persou,* said she, 
• I ever heard wish to break his bones, or dislocate his joints, for 
the sake of notoriety; and I think, as you are so ambitious of 
fame, you had belter join the army in Portugal, and there you may 
stand a fair chance of having your head taken off in a celebrated 
manner by. a cannon-ball, or of losing some of your limbs at least.' 

• Losing a limb or so might be very well, if it happened in tag- 
land; but as to the head,' replied Sir Everard, ' the loss of that 
would »p oil A\, for there would be no occasion for a bulletin. And 
aa services abroad are equally preclusive of that delightful oblation 
to vanity, I will serve my country at home, by encouraging its 
breed of horses, employing its mechanics in building carriages, ;ind 
gratifying the most beautiful part of its papulation by sporting my 
elegant figure in all the paraphernalia of a modern sou of the whip. 
When encouraged by their approving glancrs/I become invincible 
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to the dangers of my elevated station, and squaring my elbows, I 
handle the ribbon*, ami tip uiv tits in thtir tract) such a 4a* 
iliat we are prime ami bang-tip beyond oil com petition.' 

Miss Stanhope was not deficient in sense, sod yet she was 
charmed with a jargon that Ira d not a particle oi I Bat quality to 
boast ul. 

There is no accounting for partialities between the sexes, as 
may very frequently be observed thai person* of the most opposi 
tastes and propensities will select each other, and consider it i 
dispensable to their mutual happiness to be united. 

The brilliant alliance which fortune seemed to oiler her in her 
union witli the duke, had no attraction in her eyes ; nor could his 
•race's elegant person, his tine understanding, nor the fascination 
of his manners, tempt her for a moment lo forego her choice. 

Sir Everard Mornitigton was a fine healthy-looking young man. 
and might perhaps have displayed something like a mind, bad Sid 
dying been the fashion Mislead of driving ; hut the company he had 
been obliged to keep, in order to attain any degree of perfect) 
in the science he was ambitious to shine in, had as completely vul 
garised his ideas, as the quaint dress of the natty coachman had 
disfigured his naturally tine person. 

Yet s t ill in Miis Stanhope's eyes he was all perfection j and 
she was no less agreeable to him, there had been an explanation 
between them that had developed their views to each other. 

A clandestine marriage had been decided on, and I he 
couple anticipated with delight the noise their elopement won 
make in the great world. 

Sir Everard was rich, and therefore Miss Stanhope's fortut 
not his object in addressing her; and when she explained to him 
the clause in her father's will, which made her fortune the pi 
of her refusing to marry the Duke of Albemarle, he laughed, and 
told her, ' he thought it would be prime to lip the knowing met 
Ihe go-by, and show them they had more spirit than to mind what 
old musty parchments said, (hat helped to do Ihe mischief tbi 
quizes that made them could not live to finish.' 

But to return to the Opera House. Mr. Hamilton, in the courji 
of the conversation, learned that Fanny was going out of town 
when Miss Stanhope named Lady Ellincourt's scat in Yorkshire, 
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clapped Lis hand to Ids forehead, and exclaimed, ' Heavens, 
what 11 circumstano !' 

' Do you know that part of the world V said Miss Stanhope, 
whose curiosity had been raised by lite exclamation. 

* Know it !' rejoined Mr. Hamilton, ' Ob, would to God 1 had 
never known it !* 

Miss Stanhope was alarmed, fw she thought Mr. Hamilton m 
tsane, as his eyes rolled for several minutes with a ntUdoeM Indy 
terrific. ' 1 thought,' said she, endeavouring to turn the conver- 
sation, 'that you were a stranger in ibis country, sir, and had bf<> 
in England only s« few months.' 

'Must true,' replied Mr. Hamilton, seeming to recover hint id 
a little, ' I am a stranger in this country ; 1 have no existence fcj 
But I am trespassing on your attention, ladies,' continued be, turn 
ing to Miss Stanhope and Fauny, 'whilst more pleasing object 
demand it. The name of the estate that formerly belonged lo my 
deceased friend, awakened ideas most painful to recal ; but it is 
itr, and 1 entreat your pardon/ 

It was in vain that Mr. Hamilton recommended to Miss Stanhope 
and Fanny to give their attention to the Opera ; Ins had fixed it for 
the night, and they could neither of litem bear or see any other 

Krsou. As to Fanny, she was affected beyond measure by the 
Kin-.li expressed on the countenance of her new friend, and she 
mid it difficult to restrain the tears that were ready to drop from 
Iter eyes. Mr. Hamilton perceived her emotion, and fearful lest it 
should attract the notice of (he ladies around her, In- rose from his 
seal, and quilted the box. The Duke of Albemarle entered as be 
did so, and placing himself behind Fauny, he remained stationary 

Pntil the party quitted ihe theatre. 
It was in vain, however, that he addressed his conversation to 
anny, or indeed to Miss Stanhope; so lost were they in conjec- 
tures us to the possible cause of Mr. Hamilton's sorrow, that a mo* 
wsyllablc was the utmost the duke could obtain in answer lo any 
ling that he said ! Inflamed with jealousy, and exasperated be- 
yond the bounds of prudence, he seized Fanny's arm as she was 
iter ing the coffee-room, and darting at her a look of anger, he 
inl, in a tone of voice that spoke his inward emotion, ' Inexorable 
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girl, forbear lo Iriflt thus with toy happiness — remcmbei 
in yciMf bMida ! ite-»«i will I stirry ;my other woman!' 

• Th.n you will (he simile,' said a harsh vc- ,,| hio»; and 

at llic same IBODKBJ hi Ml u band grasp his arm with violence, 
ji- turned lound and beheld Lord Sowertown, wlio immediately 
obliged him to quit Funny, and go with him. 

1 I came hither,' said his lordship, ' in search of my nephew, 
liUlr imayuiin^ wlial t/ool I was looking for/ 

Asliiuutcl n4 tonfosed, beyond expression, t lie duke suffered 
itlfto be led away by Lord Somerlown (who imd taken hole 
his arm) lo his carriage, without proffering a single word. 
mi- le v, us silent also for some time afler Ihey were sealed in the 
ciut; at length, however, he spoke: — ' I had formed a better 
opinion of your understanding,' said his lordship. ' A man ma 
trifle with as many women as he pleases, but when he so far 
gets himself as lo talk of murria^e he deserves to he posted for 
blockhead. An intrigue with the companion of your intended wife 
is most ridiculously indiscreet, and particularly bo be/ore you are 
sreuri of her. It is not morality I am preaching lo you, for you 
already know my opinion on that subject ; all 1 wish to inculcate is 
a prudent regard lo my wishes, and your own interest. I have set 
my mind upon this union ; and if it fails, through your delinquency, 
woe unto the frail cause of it ! You know me, Henry ; lake care, 
ihen, how you offend me. If you value the painted puppet you 
were pretending to worship in that fulsome strain of idolatry, be* 
ware of drawing down my displeasure upon her. If I thought she 
stood in the way of your marriage with Miss Stanhope, by heavens 
I would annihilate her ! She should vanish from your fascinated 
eyes, nor leave a trace of ber insignificant existence behind her.' 

The duke shuddered as he listened to Lord Somertown's threat* 
eniiig language, for well did he know that, if the /rower were lent 
him, he did not want the will lo execute the direst vengeance on 
those he deemed his enemies. The bare idea of exposing the lovely 
Fanny to his uncle's fury was drtadful to him, and he resolved to 
dissemble his real sentiments under a show of obedience. ' I am 
concerned,' sanl he, hesitaling from the consciousness of a dupli- 
city lo which his soul was u stranger; ' I am concerned that y 
lordship should mistake a little unmeaning gallantry, shown to a 
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young- beautiful woman, lor a serious attachment. I have told J oar 
lordship ili.it il was my wish to marry Miss Manliope. end I now 
insure you that I still admire tiie nme laily thai then occupied my 
heart, in preference to all Others! and if I don't marry Amelia 
Stanhope, ilie impediment lo Dili Milan Will not originate in mr.' 

•Bravo!' exclaimed L 1 1 r < I Sumertown, ' if you are sincere It'ii 
veil; Lul think not lliatl am to Ije deceived l>y a stripling like 
TJiat bjirJ is an artful creature, who lus Iter views in her pretended 
coyness ; but I repeat, beware bow yon let me suspect any tiling 
serious in that quarter. Remember, it will be ut the peril of jour 
minion '■' 

The duke again affirmed that be was ready to fulfil the contract 
with Miss Stanhope, ami Lord Soinerlmvn was, or at least appeared 
lo be, satisfied. 

When, however, he retired to his apartment, the agitation «>f tiie 
duke's minil was intolerable ; be had pledged his word to his 
uncle to marry Miss Stanhope, provided she was willing to accept 
him as a husband ; and although the promise was extorted In hi? 
fears for Fanny's safely, he could not for on instant conceive the 
possibility of forfeiting his wurd, should she, contrary to her so- 
lemn assurances, place no barrier in the way of their nuptials, 
' Good heavens 1* said he, ' what would become of me should I lind 
myself entangle*! in a net of my own weaving. Amelia lias pro- 
mised lo render out marriage impossible; is she then betrothed to 
another? And does she mean to evade her union with me, by 
luuning away with her favoured lover ? Alas ! her schemes may be 
rendered abortive by the vigilance of her guardians, and between 
threats and persuasions she may be brought |a consent to the attni- 

Ihilation of my happiness. Well, should lint be I lie case, I must 
console myself by reflecting that my fears for the adored object of 
my affection led me to the fatal sacrifice. Had I appeared irreso- 
lute, or hesitated in answering my uncle, his vengeance would 
Lave fallen on the defenceless Fanny, awl then IB* agony of my 
soul would have been ton much lur me to support. No, I have 
acted in the only wsy that was left me to insure her safety; and 
that were purchased with my life, il were cheap!) bought. But 
I will cherish better hopes; Amelia Stanhope ij generous; she 
7 x 
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will be faithful, and I shall yet possess the power of addressing • 
the only woman I can ever love.' 

With these reflections, fiuctuating between hope and fear, the 
duke passed a sleepless night, and arose the nest morning dispirited 
and pale from the anxiety that still preyed upon his spirits. 

In the meantime, Fanny had not been much more calm ; but her 
agitation bad not originated in the same cause, far love had no- 
thing to do with the emotions that harassed ber mind. An in- 
terest that she could not define was excited in her heart for Mr. 
Hamilton, and it was with a mixture of terror and joy that abe re- 
ceived the following note from hiui, as he was assisting bet to get 
into the Marchioness of Petersfield's carriage. She counted the 
i&inutes till she was alone, and free to peruse it ; for she would 
not trust even Miss Stanhope with the knowledge of her having re- 
ceived it. The instant her lively friend bad bid her good night, 
she tore open the seal with a trembling hand, and read tbe follow- 
ing mysterious words :— 

' You are going. to Pemberton Abbey, so am I ; and I trust we 
shall there find an opportunity of meeting without spies or in- 
truders. I want to tell you the history of my eventful life. Sane-' 
thing whispera me that yon are interested in it, beyond what yea 
at present suspect. Oh, should it prove so— what bliss for both of 
us ! I dare not trust tbe thought. Farewell until we meet again.' 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Tete-a-Tele. 



1 HE agitation excited in the bosom of Fanny,- by the reading of 
Mr. Hamilton's note, did not easily subside. The words contained 
in it implied a mystery that awakened every feeling of her heart, 
should she indeed fipd-a parent I The idea was insupportable, for 
although inspired by -hope, it was unsanctioned by reason; and 
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abe fell that to part with Hi** sweet expectation, however vague or 
unfounded, would dow cost her very dear. The whole of tike 
night wore away in unavailing conjecture, and the morning found 
her agitation as much bewildered in the labyrinlli of uncertainly as 
when she laid her aching head upon the pillow. She was obliged, 
however, tO conceal her emotions, lest any step should be taken 
pretiCQl the promised interview. The lew succeeding days 'hat 
ittrveiH-d between the Opera and her departure for Pemberton 
Lbbey, were engrossed by preparations for the journey ; an. I al- 
though Amelia tried every stratagem to get Fanny to come to her 
i lie Marquis of Peter&tield's, she could not succeed; and she 
rail led London without seeing the Duke of Albemarle, who did 
not dare to make any attempt to obtain that pleasure, except by 
visiting Amelia frequently, iu the hope of meeting her there. Di«- 
jppointment was constantly his portion, however; and Lord 
jmertown, whose vigilance had never slept since his suspicions 
were first awakened, wag convinced dial Fanny left town without 
any communication having passed between them. That vindictive 
nobleman had long been conversant in the best Method of employ- 
ing spies, and when he wished to ascertain any fad relative to 
those who bfMl incurred Ins displeasure, he spared neither pains 
nor expense to obtain the information he wanted. P,..i r Fanny 
was now the object of his vengeance, and bis intended victim; 
and he took care to surround the steps of the hapless girl with 
crealures devoted to his service, and willing to assist his most dia- 
bolical plans for the sake of obtaining q continuation 01 I In- luibes 
that had perverted their principles. There is a God, however, 

I whose all-seeing wisdom can penetrate the darkest machinations of 
cunning, and whose power can protect the weakest of his creatures 
against a host of enemies. That merciful Being was now watching 
over the seemingly unprotected Fanny, and viewing with an eye of 
stern displeasure the dark plots of her insidious foes. 
Lady Maria Ross was but an indifferent traveller; and as the 
weather was warm, and the journey of more than two hundred and 
fifty nilvi in length, it was determined that the family should sleep 
two nights on the road. The fust day's journey ended at a lone 
inn, nearly a hundred miles from towu, inn spot so romantically 
teautiful, thai Fanny MM enchanted with the rich scenery around 
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il, displayed by a clear moon, now nearly at ihe full, in ■ nw 
interesting landscape Hun when gilt by I be lan-beams of 'Ihe 
garish eye oj day.' Instead, Ibcnforo, d retiring lo bed when she 
tut t-red the room fur ll>e bight, she continued at one of the win- 
dows, ciiiiteuii'lrttiii<; witli ddigjtl Uie beautiful prospect, until a 
clock, fmm a distant cliurcli, struck one; she was Iben thinking 
of seeking her pillow; but as she was receding from the window, 
her eye rested on the tall figure of a man, who appeared t» be 
gazing at the spot where she stood. His altitude was so fixed, that 
she imagined he bud been there some lime, although she had not 
before observed him; but whether be could distinguish her ornol, 
she could not ascertain, as no sign on his part implied any con- 
sciousness of her existence. The sight, however, of a bum 
being, at that dreary hour, and in that lone situation, for the 
stillness of the house had long since proclaimed tlrat iu inhabitants 
were wrapt in the arms of sleep, gave ber a sensation of alarm, 
lhat made her close her window with precipitation; and dr. 
the curtain lhat shaded it, she hastily prepared for bed. 

Before she entered that mansion of repose, however, she slole 
another glance from I lit window, to satisfy herself whether the ! 
gure was still there. It had vanished from Ihe spot where 
had first seen it; bul although the declining beams of Ihe moan 
cast a broad shadow over one pari of the scene, she was soon a* 
to distinguish il standing close under her window, and with look 
cast upwards, as if observing her chamber. A ban Ikcrchief ap- 
plied to the face completely shrouded the features from her ken, 
had he stood in Ihe light ; but the dark spot he had chosen ren- 
dered lhat caution unnecessary. As Fanny perceived ihe figure, 
she uttered a faint scream, and put her hand before her eye*. 
When she again withdrew it, the apparition had vanished, and 
although she watched until another hour resounded from ihe village 
turret, she beheld it no more. 

It would be a vain tusk to attempt to describe the variety of con- 
jectures, which occupied Ihe mind nf Funny, through the wakeful 
hours that succeeded this mysterious vision. Sometimes she wi 
inclined to believe, thai she was not concerned in its appearanc 
but the next moment she rejected the idea, and felt nn instinct 
iction, that il porleuded the vigilant observation of sc 
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lend or fira. — And yet she did not st.inil in need of an act n( 
friendship, attended will) such apparent iiu-omenience to t lit- per* 
in who performed it. And as to the for, she was uitOOftoi 
j«if she had on*. At length), overcome with fatigue and watching, 
ic dropped into a deep slumber; from which she did not awake 
itil a hast) summons to breakfast informed her how much she 
id trespassed beyond the usual hour of rising. The hnslte i 
ioned bv over-sleeping herself broke the train of her thoughts, 
and reudeied her fitter to meet the family at the breakfast table.— 
The journey iif iliat day was unmolested by toy Incident, ind again 
the travellers rested at a lone house. It was always Col. B 
custom, when he slept on the road, to avoid towns; and the inns 
he had selected to repose at, on this journey, were every way calcu- 
lated to make his choice approved. They were replete with every 
convenience for t lie accommodation of a large family, and die spots 
where they siood ihe most picturesque that can be imagined. 
Fanny had been Struck with the beauty of the scenery surrounding 
that where she past Ihe first night ■ but when >hc viewed ihe situ- 
ation of the second inn, she was still mi in ted, and she 
could not forbear exclaiming, as she alit from the carriage, that 
she never saw such a paradise before. Lady Maria was no enthu- 
siast, eithi-r in poetry or painting, and therefore she viewed the 
wild beauties of the majestic hills, the rich luxuriance of the scat- 
tered woods, and all the magic bpauty of the I'jiry landscape, with 
a sang-fioid that astonished Fanny, whose every faculty appeared 
strained to catch the prospect thai delighted her. Tin- union was 
lisea in its full splendour by the liiie lea was uvrr. 

' Oh, how 1 should like a walk this delightful evening,' said 
Fanny, thoughtlessly, ' "fit were no; for the frar of— — .' She 
■lopped short, ami Mashed exceedingly, rcculteeliiig thai 

had determined not to mention the Moeliirii.il SppUrilion th.n 
alarmed her. 

'The fear of what? - repeated Col. Ross. ' What fear can you 
i\ r'ail'iy, I hit Heeds prevent your Inking .1 «alk such BBCVt 
at this, provided I eseorl ymi F 

• O none to be sure,' replied she ; ' I only meant, that I should 
br afraid la walk tfene.' 

' Alone , certainly, would uot be | he colonel, ' but 
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there cjn be no objection lo jour going well attended. — M 
will ypn ucoaptiij a»Y 

' Ob no.' answered her ladyship, * I tie fatigue of the jautOejl 
quite enough lor me. I am not such sin arltnircr of nuluie, 
have I such a romantic turn for moonlight contemplations 
By." This was spoken in a lone of splenetic lielfitlness, t 
betrayed Lady Maria's displeasure at the colonel's proposal ; a 
Fuiiuy immediately declared that she would not go, nor could t 
eloquence exerted by the colonel induce her to accept his offer of 
attending her. He up pi- a red piqued at her refusal, and muttered 
something between his leeth of self-willed girls. 

Four I'.nniy was glad to escape from her companions, who w 
neither of them in good humour, and therefore she retired early 
her chamber. 

' At least,' said she, as she seated herself at her window, ' 
I need not fear that I shall be disturbed by the apparition ; he 
scarcely ridden hither, on the wings of the wind, to disturb 
nocturnal contemplations!' 

The room that Fanny inhabited looked into a small garden, from 
whence a flight of steps reached to a balcony close under her win* 
(low, The bustle of the inn had not yet subsided, but the sound: 
were distant, for the apartment she occupied was at the end of tlie 
corridor, and quite remote from the interior of the house. 

A beautiful champaign country opened to the view at the extre- 
mity of the garden. On the left were seen scattered woods, bound 
ed by lofty hills, so varied in size, that they appeared, as the raooii 
silvered their majestic points, as if they were rising emulous 
reflecting her lustrous beams. 

To the right, on a bold eminence, and unadorned by evci 
single tree, to soften the stem aspect of the picture, rose the 
jestic ruins of an ancient castle, which seemed in sullen pi id 
frown upon the sons of little men, wbo now dared to tread (he 
cred spot where once flourished heroes unbending and invincib! 

At the proud battlements that entrenched them, Fanny gaz 
with delight, as (he clear moon darted her silver radiance ilin 
the dismantled windows, and ivy-clad loop-holes of the gloomy 
tower. The scene was solemn and sublime, and calculated 10 raise 
the eulhusiastic imagination of youth to the highest pilch of men 
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enjoyment. By degrees the noise* in (lie bottle <lie,l IWay, and 

the calm si illness was unbroken, save that nt intervals lite distant 

watch-dog barked at some casual straggler within the preeiacts of 

,is nightly care. 

Fanny was in raptures ; she had extinguished bier candle, that 

light might Dot expose her t» the observation of any distant 

indi'iir. Her ty4 (Kvdt alternately upon the rich forejr, the 

sills bright with l lie rays of Una, and the frowning DMtlt, proud, 

id in majestic loneliness. 

Aud that iteing might not be the only sense, a woodbine, whose 
iMiriai.t branches covereil the walls of rlie hou>e, and breathed 
jgrttnee around, now intruded some of its spicy io\MH within 
ie open casement. Fauny UibaUd the balmy gale as the night- 
reeze shook its dewy wings around her ; and entranced in an 
sstasy of enjoyment, she sa,t unmindful of (lie waning aigbt, until a 
clock striking one roused her from her pleasing reverie. The hour 
reminded her of the figure she bad seen the preceding night, and 
so strong was the power of fancy upon her mind, that her eye 
mechanically sought it in the scene before her. She looked bowevec 
in vain; the most profound stillness reigned, and the clear rays of 
the moon displayed nothiug but inanimate objects to her view. — 
' No,' said she, speaking aloud, unconscious that she did so, ' No, 
be lias not followed me here. Alas I I fear my imagination mis- 
leads me, and the fairy vision it has conjured up, to delight, nill 
melt into ether.' As she spoke, she cast her eyes towards ihc cas- 
tle, and fancied that she saw something emerge from one of its 
dilapidated portals. She was soon convinced that she was rightj 
for she beheld the same tall figure she bad seen the preceding 
night, moving towards the garden that skirted Ihe inn. Although 
she bad almost wished to see it, an indistinct horror seized her as 
she gazed upon its approaching footsteps: and she was going to 
retire from the window, when site thought she heard her name pro- 

P nounced distinctly, though in a low voice, under her window. 
Startled at the sound, she lent forward Io ascertain win nee it pro* 
ceeded, and to her astonishment beheld Col. Ross standing in the 
balcony beneath. ' What can be the c.inse of this nocturnal 
watching?' said he, rather sternly. ' This is i lie second Innc I 
have been witness to your sitting up half the night 3t yon* window.' 
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' T lie extreme beauty of llie surrounding scenery attracted me 
to BJJ window la view i*," replied Fanny; 'and when 1 had once 
indulged in (lie contemplation, I found il impossible lo leave 
Tlicte is nothing extraoidiuary, iiirr, in thai, when you 
what an enthusiastic admirer I am ol J lie beauties of mill 

* Nature lias a variety of beauties, moat undoubtedly/ repli 
t lie colonel ; 'and I suppose llie fortunate being you Opuitro> 
pliisedjusl now is one uf litem, is lie ii"l'!' 

' I aiu astonished," replied Funny, ' that you should think 
worth while towalch inc, and listen under my window, sir, at in 
hour when il appears so strange lo you that / should be watching.' 

• Your astonishment would tease,' rejoined he, ' could you know 

the real stale of my heart ; could you know thai the si Irivi 

of your actions is important in my eyes. But when I think Jf« 
are about to bgstOW Upon a favoured lover that heaven of lot 
winch Iain determined no man but myseJf shall possess, and lit 
il is then that every feeling uf my soul is harrowed up, every 
energy uwakciied, and the hurricane of passion transport: 
beyond the boundary of reason and prudence.' 

1 This language is certainly unfit for me to listen to,' interrupted 
Fanny with dignity ; 'and strange and incomprehensible as youi 
allusious are, sir, I forbear to question you.' So saying, she shut 
down the window, and left the colonel to the enjoyment of 
own reflections. 

It may readily be supposed that they were none of the pi 
santesl. Hurried away by the emotion of the moment, he 
made a premature discovery of a passion he had hitherto 01 
cealed with such caution; and he knew enough of Fanny lo 
certain that he had incurred her indignation, if not her ni. 
rence, by so infamous an avowal. 

In the mean time she retired from the window, overwhelmed bj 
feelings of resentment and distress, impossible to describe. SI 
had always fett a secret antipathy to Colonel Ross, which was no 
justified by his atrocious conduct. Her heart had often reproachc 
her for the ungrateful return she made to the continual acts 
kindness she experienced from him, and she had often emle 
voured to conquer a dislike she thought founded in caprice. It was 
now proved, however, that her repugnance to his frieudship vra 
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the instinct of a mind loo pure and delicate to assimilate with bis ; 
which, though veiled beneath the specious mask of lijpocrisy, was 
Ihe seal of every vice that deforms human nalure. 

' Oh Lady Ellincouri ! my beloved benefactress," exclaimed 
Fanny, clasping her hands together in an agony of distress, • to 
what a care have you confided your unhappy git I f Ah little does 
Lord Ellincouri think what tt villain is honoured with the nume of 
b'u/riead! Return, dear protectors of my infancy, return and 
restore me, once more, to happiness and security!' 

Full of these thoughts, the disconsolate Fanny threw herself 
upon her bed, and vented her oppressed feelings in a flood <>l 

rs. When her emotions had in some measure subsided, she re- 
collected the figure she had seen emerging from the castle, and she 
longed lo ascertain whether il were indeed ihe same that she lia.l 
teen the preceding night. She feared, however, to go to the will- 
ow, lest Colonel Ross should be still beneath it, and mistake her 

olive by imagining she came thither to look for him. This con- 
sideration restrained her curiosity, and she wcut to bed without 
stealing one glance from the window. The next morning, when 
as ready to descend lo breakfast, she felt the grealesl awkward - 
ess at the idea of meeting Col. Ross, nor did she entertain a doubt 
that hit confusion would at least equal berg, if not exceed il, 
What (hen was her astonishment, when on entering the room where 
Lady Maria and he were already at break fait, she beheld hi 

is brow armed with frowns, and heard trim, in a lone of reproach- 
ful authority, reprimand her lor her late attendance on the break- 
fast table. *Thij tardiness," added lit, • is owing, no doubt, lo 
your »OC/«ri»of watching* j but! warn yon, Miss Fanny, that I 
will have no such doings whilst you «<re under our protection.' 

Struck dumb by ihe astonishment that had seized her, Fanny 
seated herself at the table, without littering a wold ; but she fell 

ually unable to eat as to speak. 

Lady Maria observed her distress, and good-naturedly wished 
o relieved. ' My dear Fanny,' said she, r ilo not let the cdonel'i 

primand distress you so; he only speaks for your good. His 
anxiety for your welfare makes him, perhaps, loo scrupulous about 
trifles. You had been expressing youi admiration of moonlight 
acenery; it was therefore natural you should indulge yourself with 
a look, as you could not take a walk.' 

8 X 
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• The admiring a moonlight scene from her clumber window i 
certainly no crime,' said ilie colonel, ' if to admire that were 1 
molive thai carried her there ; bnl when It is to converse with a 
stranger, an adrrntttrer, a person tlial nobody knows, and one of 
whose dimblful charat In she ha* received ample warning, that a 
young ludy leaves lie*- quirt pillow, and exposes herself at the dead 
hour of the night lo (lie dangers of such an assignation, ihen, in- 
deed, lite case is altered, ami the seemingly simple action deserves 
the severest reprehension.' 

Fanny's surprise gave way to Iter indignation, when she founl 
herself thus daringly accused of a thing she had not even drea 
of. ' I cannot express/ said she, * the astonishment that h; 
seized me, to tind such a palpable falsehood imputed lo me. 
cannot even guess what Col. Ross alludes lo, as I solemnly decla 
that 1 conversed with no man from my window; had made u 
poiulinenl with no man; and therefore cannot possibly tlese 
the colonel's allegations against me.' 

•Good heavens,' exclaimed the colonel, striking his bands lo 
liter with well-feigned astonishment, ' I did not think yon M 
capable of such duplicity. Surely, Miss Fanny, you will not tell 
me that I did tio/ hear you speaking to a man from your window! 
That I did not hear that man declare the most ardent passion fur 
you, and swear thai no other should ever possess you, and iivr 
You wilt not have the effrontery lo deny lliat.* 

Fanny w»9 thunderstruck to hear the very words repealed ij 
the colonel which he had himself made use of to her, and whicl 
she supposed he would have trembled lo find remembered, lurne 
as an accusation against herself. It was an audacity in villauy too 
mighty for her to cope with: she could only lift her hands an 
eyes in silent wonder. 

' 1 know," continued the colonel, ' the fellow that i> taking art 
pains lo follow you; it is ihe man who made acquaintance wi 
you in Hyde Park, when I came so opportunely lo save you fro. 
Ihe con'orpieueis of your fully.' 

• I In- gentleman who rescued me from the impertinence of i 
stranger/ said Fanny, 'is Mr. Hamilton, and as much disliu 
«d for his politeness as hij tithes. Surely he cannot deser< 
epithets you be-slow upon him, sir/ 
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'The person who imposes himself upon you for Mr. Hamilton 
is not that gentleman/ said I lie colonel : * he only resembles Ibat 
gentleman in person, and makes use of that likeness to impose upon 
I lie unwary.' 

As I am acquainted with only one Mr. Hamilton,' replied 
Fanny, ' liis resemblance to another, whom I never saw, could 
avail bin nothing witfc IB*.' 

You seem inclined to vindicate your conduct, rather than c«n- 
;ss your error,' said the colonel, sternly ; ' but I would wish yotl 
to recollect, Miss Fanny, that as Lady Ellincourt intrusted you lo 
our guardianship, during her abaencr, it behoves us lo watch over 
your conduct ; and if Lady Maria chooses to allow you such lati- 
tude, /don't. And I give you notice, thai 'your nocturnal Icter 
will be treated with the severity he deserves, if lie is found lurking 
ibuut Peniberlon Abbey.' 

' If i Ite man who was so dating is Ift declare a passren for me, 
last night) in defiance of decency and morality,' said Fanny ; ■ if 

I he can be found, I think he cannot be treated with more severity 
than he deserves— with more contempt than 1 feel for him.' 
' 'Tis well,' said the colonel, his eyes flashing fury ; ' 1 am glad 
I know your sentiments, madam ; and you may depend upon it I 
will act accordingly.' 
Fanny involuntarily trembled as she listened to this menace, 
though she could not possibly conceive what it was intended to 
convey. 

Lady Maria looked surprised, and endeavoured, willi a £Ood- 
Iiumoured laugh, to linn the conversation to something more 
agreeable, Though subject In little suits of fructiousness, when 
her vanity was wounded, Lady Maria was naturally good-natured, 
and her kind heart was pained by Fanny's evident distress. IJer 
efforts, however, proved all in vain ; the onlonel preserved a sul- 
len silence, whilst tears of real anguish and dismay bedewed the 
cheeks OJ the unhappy Fanny. 

But very little breakfast was eaten by any of the party ; and the 
carriage being announced, as in readiness for I heir departure, Ihey 
began their journey in a frame of mind no! likely to render it very 
pleasant. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Pcmbtrlon Abbey. 

JL/rjRING I lie tihnl ride I hat ensued, Fanny's ideas were occ 
by i lie most painful reflections, ihe most anxious uncertainly 

Col. Ross had spoken as if he were certain that lie knew Ihe pe 
son whose appearance for two nights had excited her curiosity s 
greatly. The figure had seemed lo her eye to resemble that of Mr. 
Hamilton; but it was impossible for her to ascertain if it were 
really him or not, as his face had never been revealed to her view. 
He had promised to 4ee her at Pembertou Abbey, in the letter she 
bad received from him just before she left London; but there ap- 
peared no probability that he could have followed her steps wilh 
such exactitude upon the road, as to rest«v*ry night at the sa 
spot, and without being observed during the day ; nor did Ihere 
appear any reasonable motive fat his lurking about the precincts 
of the inn, at the dead hour of the night, without knowing that 
she would be at her chamber window, if it were really her he 
wanted Id speak to. 

The field of conjecture is boundless, and Fanny's imagination 
wandered in it until it was weary; nor could it draw a single coi 
elusion from its researches, to rest upon after the fatiguing exertion 

Ti'warils Ihe close of the day the turrets of Pernberton Abhe; 
struck the eyes of the travellers as they ascended a steep bill, from 
the summit of which they beheld the rich valley in which tint 
venerable edifice was situate. 

An exclamation of pleasure burst involuntarily from 
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iiy, as she recognised ihe spot where she had passed so man) 
happy days with her beloved Lady Ellincourt, whilst her heighten- 
ed colour and sparkling eyes betrayed the emotions of ber heart 
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'You are a happy girl, Fanny,' snid Lady Maria, smiling: 
' your romantic admiration of beautiful scenery seems lo give you 
real delight.' 

• It is not mere admiration thai excites my pleasure now,' replied 
Fanny : * the recollection of dear friends lias its share in the sweet 
sensation. The sight of Peraberton Abbey brings the happiest 
laments of my life to my remembrance ; and I can scarcely per- 
jade myself that the dear lady I long to embrace will not be 
there to receive me. Oh, if she were, what happiness would be 
mine!' 

'The scheme of happiness would be incomplete,' said Colonel 
toss, with a sneer, ' unless the dear lord were there as well as the 
dear lady.' 

' Musi line," answered Fanny ; * Lord Ellincourt is almost as 

lcar to my heart as his amiable mother. I am not sure whether he 

is not quite as dear. The debt of gratitude, to his lordship, has 

I the claim of priority. But for his goodness I should never have 
kn nun that revered lady.' 
* Yon must take care now,' said Cut. Ross, ' how you make 
luch unequivocal confessions of loving his lordship. Young 
Lady Ellincourt may not like it, perhaps, so well as the dowager 
did.' 

' The love I bear Lord Ellincourt,' replied Fanny, blushing, 
'can never give offence to any body, and, 1 am sure, Jeastof all 
to the sweel lady you allude to.* 

'I am glad to hear it is of such a nature," replied Colonel Ross, 
sarcastically. ' I merely spoke with the wish of cautioning vmi 
against professions of regard that might give rise to jealousy, should 
Lady Ellincourt be one of those narrow^ minded women who wish 
to keep their husbands to themselves. ' 

' Did every one consider the marriage vow in the same sacred 
light that / di»,' replied Fanny, ' there would need no caution 
against on infringement of its rights.' 

As she spoke her cheeks glowed with indignation, and she cast 
a look of disd.iiu at Colonel Ross Ibat cut him to the soul. Yet, 
although it awakened remorse in his depraved mind, it did not 
stimulate repentance, hut rather served to inflame that desire of 
revenge which was already kindled in his bosom. 
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Lady Maria seemed lost in ittsQJshmeal as she listi-nul iu -Heine 
to llie dispute between her husband and Fanny. The asperity 
which was evident in the words of both surprised her beyond mea- 
sure; the kindness witli which the colonel had hitherto treated 
Fanny, making the change as wonderful on his side, as Fannj's 
native mildness did on Iters. 

Some secret motive must actuate both; but what it could 
sibly be, remained impervious lo the shallow capacity of the go 
naliired Lady Maria. 

At length the arrival of the carriage at Pemberton Abbey put 
stop to conjecture and resentment ; and the bustle of eslablisbtu 
themselves in their different apartments procured amuseraeut 
all the travellers. 

Fanny's mind could now admit but one subject ; it was who 
absorbed in reflections on her absent friends, whose images, e 
present iu her grateful heart, were now more particularly broog 
before her eyes, by the thousand local circumstances calculated 
recal the pleasing remembrance on the spot where their kimln 
so often repeated, had endeared them to her. 

The bedroom allotted for Fanny's use, was the one she had 
cupied when Lady ILIIiiieourt was there ; and as her ladyship's 
room was not chosen by Lady Maria, the whole suite of apart- 
ments were at Funny 's command, whose greatest pleasure now con- 
sisted in wandering through the forsaken chambers, gazing alter- 
nately on a picture of Lord Ellincourl, that was over the chitn 
in the dressing room, and another of his amiable mother, win 
hung in the adjoining bed-room. It seemed, as she contemplated 
the senseless canvass, as if the features so admirably potirlrayed 
upon its surface, sympathized in the sufferings she complained of. 

Lady Eilincourt wore the expression of the lenderesl pit v, whilst 
those of her son appeared animated by the glow of spirited resent- 

Dent. 

' Dear shades of my distant protectors!" exclaimed Funrfy, ap 
tropbuiBg the portraits she was looking; at, ■ why can ye not now 
assist the forlorn object of your solicitude ? Why am I doomed 
suffer the tyranny ol oppression, even iu the very house where my 
ittfoOl heart first learnt the pleasing lessons of gratitude and >l 
lion? But why do I call myself forlorn ? Am 1 not under the 
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immediate protection of heaven 1 Can any power, however mighty, 
prevail against the arm of Omnipotence? To that benign guardian- 
ship I commend myself, whose watchful eye will not suffer confid- 
ing innocence to trust in vain !' _ 

With thoughts such as these did the artless Fanoy endeavour to 
soothe her perturbed mind ; and by placing a confidence in heaven, 
she soon found her terrors subside, and that peace which the world 
cau neither give nor take away became the inmate of her heart. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



■*-♦- 



Painful Suspense. 

It is time now to return to Miss Stanhope and the Duke of Albe- 
marle, for whose nuptials every preparation went on with the ut- 
most celerity. 

, To have seen Amelia in the midst of the crowd- of milliners, 
dress-makers, jewellers, &c. &c. that daily surrounded her, giving 
orders for the various articles of finery necessary to render her 
bridal pomp complete, nobody would have imagined that she was 
determined never to fulfil the contract for which she was preparing ; 
indeed that she had already put it out of her power to do so. 

It is impossible to describe the anxiety of mind which the Duke 
of Albemarle suffered, during the continuance of this suspense; 
for, notwithstanding Miss Stanhope's promises to render the scheme 
of the marriage abortive, and her injunction to him to rely implicit- 
ly upon her faith, he could not divest himself wholly of doubt and 
distrust; and he would most assuredly have disclosed the truth to 
his uncle, had bis own safety alone been endangered by so doing. 

The Duke of Albemarle was naturally open and candid, and the 
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pari so full of duplicity which he had undertaken pained liim 
ceedingly. 

Conversing one iliiy with Lord Somerlnwn, on ihe subject e 
approaching marriage with Miss Stanhope, he became suddenly 
plexed, his colour heightened, and his hesitating accents betra 
the perturbation of his breast. His uncle perceiving his confusion, 
and attributing it lo his reluctance to marry Miss Stanhope, although 
be did not suspect his nephew of any intention to deceive liim, 
regarded liim with a stern look, and speaking in that under t 
which is so expressive of deliberate malice, he said, ' Whatever 
may be your thoughts, Henry, on the union I hare decided up 
tell them not tome; and beware how your actions betray a de; 
to oppose my wishes. Vou are in the toil of the fowler, arid cannot 
escape the meshes that enclose you. You will perhaps tell me, 
despise poverty, and are fearless of my displeasure. But aus 
me, boy, can you brave death ? uot your own death, but the 
extinction of that painted butterfly you doat upon V The duke 
involuntarily shuddered. ' Yes,' continued Lord Somerlown, 
* that insect is in my power, and I tell you she dies, instantly dies, 
should any act of disobedience on your part call down my ven- 
geance upon her. I now leave you to your own decision. Out; 
step, one single step of yours will hurl your minion to destruc- 
tion r 

Lord Somertown did not wait for the duke's answer, but 
slanlly quilting ilie room, left him to the meditations bis horrible 
speech hail excited, 

ft is impossible lo describe the duke's feelings; scarcely, 
deed, could lie analyze them himself, such a mixture were ihey 
anger and apprehension, indignation and anguish. Like a 
struggling in the toils of Ihe hunter, his rage could only be equally 
"by his grief at the total subversion of his power. 

In regard to Lord Somerlowu's assertion, ilr.il he held Fanny iu 
his power, the duke, however, flattered himself that it was made 
only with a view lo alarm him. The protection of Lady Maria 
Ross, he judged, was too respectable to admit auv doubt of 
aclual safely, ut least for Ihe present; but he knew the cruel 
ilictive temper of bis uncle too well to doubt that he would 
some mode of revenging himself upon that hapless girl, at i 
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iiture opportunity, sboiild any action of li is nrpliew's seem to 
Ihorize the proceeding. Thus circumstanced, the duke was 
under the necessity of committing himself to (lie gunfanoe of 
Amelia, and (o await, in irembjfpg expectation, the result of her 
scheme for dissolving the union. 'It was equally necessary i IiaI be 
should assume such an appearance of tranquillity as was very fo- 
reign to the feelings of his heart, but which was indispensable, if 
he hoped lo impose upou his uncle. 

The lime, however, approached willi rapid strides, and noac- 
ionof Mils Stanhope's seemed to authorize the hopes she bad 
given. 

A thousand doubta disturbed the mind of her appointed bride- 
groom, wbo suffered without daring; to complain. She saw, hut 
took no notice of his suffeiings, without it was to add to them by 
some little flippancy; some question, relative la a future arrange- 
ment, that was made with such an air ol seriousness as never failnl 
to give added poignancy to bis already irritated feelings. She 
would then laugh at his ' doleful looks,' as she called the appear- 
ance of anguish, that in spite of bit best efforts would steal over 
bis features whilst suffering under (he tortures of prolonged sus- 
pense. 

' Your grace gives me but a melancholy prospect,' said she one 
day, 'when I try to peep over the matrimonial pale, by picturiug 
myself the felicity of our future conjugal tett-a tetca. That 
ng face of yours would make an excellent model for u bust of 
Trophonias. I dare say a week of your company will have as good 
effect upou my vivacity, as a visit of the same length to I he cave 
I that laughter-quelling gentleman. Depend upon it, 1 shall 
never even smile again after the holy noose is tied; so excuse mc 
for making the best of my time no*," And aw.iy rtg tin- giddy 
girl. Laughing at the poor dukt's distress in the most unmerciful 
manner. 

At the signing of the marriage articles, the Duke of Albemarle 
peeled that Amelia would Make tiK promised declaration 
aversion to Hie proposed marriage ; hut to hii unspeakable disap- 
pointment and surprise. Miss Stanhope appeared in Mart than 
usual spirits on the nccasinn, and introduced a gentleman to wit- 
ness the deed by bi* signature, to whom she said she had promised 
8 ■/. 
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that honour in • frolic, one day, and who now claimed the fulfil- 
ment of her promise with an earnestness she could not repress. . 
Her guardian and Lord Sosnertown yielded to what they supposed 
a giddy whim, aud Sir EdwardJ^Miington (far he was Ibe gen- 
tleman,) wrote his name where fl^awyers directed him; nor did 
' the Duke of. Albemarle perceive any irregularity in the placing of 
the other names, although his grace appeared to be poring over 
the fatal instrument longer than any other person present. 

I will not pretend to describe what were bis feelings when twelve 
o'clock the next day was fixed upon for his nuptials, nor attempt 
to delineate the agonized expression of his features when, as he was 
leading Miss Stanhope into the drawing-room, after the signature 
of the articles, she said in a half whisper, ' I have succeeded even 
beyond my hopes ; my happiness is now ensured ; and I bope to- 
morrow will appear to your grace, as it does to me, the harbinger 
of love and joy.' 

The duke endeavoured to make an answer, but the words died 
upon bis lips, for as he looked up, be perceived bis uncle observ- 
ing him with fury sparkling in bis eyes ; and, as be passed him, 
uttered these words iu an under voice, 'I see your reluctance, 
your ungrateful delinquency ; but beware. Remember you are 
passing sentence upon your minion.' 



CHAPTER XXV. 



— » ♦ » 
The Nuptial*. 

Aftkh a sleepless night, the morning broke upon the Duke of 
Albemarle ; no bint bad been given him, by the merciless Amelia, 
to cheer bis flagging spirits, and he now-began to think himself the 
dnpe of a mean artifice. ' She saw my reluctance to marry her,' 
'said he, mentally j ' and fearful lest my repugnance should snr- 
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thou nl every oilier couaidtratiun, and induce me to declare my 
sentiments to Lord Soniertowii, she lias stooped to llie meanest 
disguise to entrap rue securely. The ducal coronet has greater 
charms in her eyes than ii>tiouflHMutegrity. And shall J marry 
audi a woman? No! every Iteli^Sf uiy soul recoils from the hare 
idea. H<>«- can I listen |Q lliat awful exhofiatiorj at 1 lie commu- 
nion of the sacred ceremony, " \% b« kit • r at the gnat Day 
of Judgment]" Can I listen. I gay, »uJ Iheu BOOMtrl i f i rush on 
wilful perjury I Impossible! If. indeed, I am driven to ih.il ex- 
tremity, I will throw off the disguise that so ill conceals my leel- 
s, even at the foot ol" the ulnr. Bur, ajai ! what do I rave 
1 Lord Somertown will then wreak his vengeance upon the 
vely object of my affection, and transfix rny heart wild a fan 
keener shaft than any suffering inflicted on me alone. Yet su'ely 
I shall have time enough to warn her of danger ere it can reach 
her.' 

With thoughts like these was the mind of the unhappy lover 
perplexed; and so absent was be to every thing relating to the 
business of the morning, thiit he made the whole parly wait above 
half an hour, by neglecting to draw liim st-II in tune. When he 
arrived at Lord Peterstield's, whore the ceremony was Id [><: per- 
rined, he found all the company assembled, and received a 
severe rebuke from Loid SomertOWl) tor his remissness. 

' Make the best apology you can to your bride,' said his lord. 
ip, * she deserves it of you; for she Imu barne your neglect wi t li 
unparalleled good humour.' 

The duke advanced to lake Miss Stanhope's hand, who stoop- 
ing forward, said in a low voice, whilst an arch smile played on 
|h-i lips: 



* For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 
' Was to wed the fair Ellen of young Lochinrar: 



The duke paid but little attention to her word-,, however, fol 
lis whole frame shook with agony when he saw the Bishop of 

1 , wlin was waiting to perforin the ceremony, open Ins Look, 

ind heard his voice, reading the awful cxbomtinu jml now sllud- 
to. A mist seemed to cover his eyes, and a sickness seised nil 
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licart ; fur Amelia stood passively, and eeeuiinglj assenling to I 

nee of tbe sacrifice. When, however, the bishop made • 
little pause, at the end of the solemn exordium, Amelia stepped 
forw.ml. 

'Stop,' said she, * that awf^ppeal to nay sincerity demands a 
nerious answer. You exhort me not to conceal any impediment that 
way fofbid my union with Henry Pierrepoint, Puke of Albciu 
and 1 know of one i It a i is insurmountable.' 

The whole company were struck with astonishment, the duke'i 
countenance brightened, but Lord Somertowu, dapping bishaudi 
together, exclaimed, 'Some infernal pint has been Latching; l> 
beware, hoy, how you trifle with me!' 

The bishop commanded silence by waving his hand, nod (hen 
addressed Min. StaohflfB. 

' This is it strange lime, madam,' said he, in an impressive font, 
* lo start objections to a union to which you have hitherto appear 
ed lo assent ; and let me tell ynu, with I he candour that becomes 
my linly function, that you have been guilty of great levity, in suf- 
f.ring nrtteri to go so far bo lore joti make known your objttlmns 
lo the marriage we are all met here to see solemnized. Il is, nem- 
thelcu, necaanrf MMte objections should be known ; I request 
therefore to hear llitni.' 

'I entreat your lordship not to censure my conduct,' said Amcli 
' under the impression thai leritg induced me loact as I Iibw .In 
since I can solemnly assure you, that I acted from a far be 
motive. The marriage which was to be cemented between 
Duke of Albemarle and me, lui (interest, projected 

our friends, without consulting our inclinations j and from 
first moment I was informed of the circumstance., 1 determined 
that it should never take place. Until very lately, I ii«Kigiu«-.l that 
my fortune would be the forfeit of roy disobedience; but I 
lately been better informed. And 1 determined to be revenge 
Lord Somertown for I he artifice he had used lo deceive me, by 
deceiving him in my turn, and making him come to my weddi 
without marrying his nephew. I felt perfectly satisfied thai 
duke would feel no disappointment in losing me, and therefore 
have kept him in ignorance until this miimeiil j for he believed, 
when he took my hand just now,' thai it was my intention to marry 
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him. That, however, is no longer in my power, as I was married 
tins morning lo Sir Everard Morniuglou. The banns were regular- 
ly published, and we have been legally married .it our parish 
church, as (hat certificate will tfcfw/ producing otie as she spoke. 
' One thing, however/ said J^H Somertown, interrupting Ame- 
lia, ' one thing, however, your sagacity has overlooked ; (lie sig- 
nature of the marriage articles will at least entitle Henry to half 

H your fortune, madam.' 
* No, my lord,' replied Amelia, ' it is your lordship's sagacity 
thai was faulty there. The marriage articles that were signed 
yesterday, were made in Sir E»erard Mnrniugton's name; the sig- 
natures were duly placed ; and the deeds, sealed and executed in 
your lordship's presence, and ratified by y»ur lordship's sign 
manual, secure to him and his hein for ever, the same pruponion 
of my fortune as would have belonged to t lie Duke of Albemarle 
had the writings been drawn up in his grace's name.' 

Lord Somertown stamped his foot iu a paroxysm of rage. The 
bishop again waved his baud to stop the torrent of passion, winch 
be saw ready lo burst from the lips of the angry nobleman. 

' I repeat,' said the reverend prelate, * that it was extremely 
reprehensible to defer this explanation until now : nor have you yet 
adduced any thing, in your argument, to acquit you of the levity I 
censured. Surely, madam, this declaration might as well have 
been made al the signature of the articles, as at this moment.' 

* No, my lord,' replied Amelia, ' I was then a minor, and some 
effectual step would have been taken, lo prevent what 1 have now 
accomplished. I am ol ' uge to-da\; and the first act of my majo- 
rity was to bestow my hand wbere my heart was already. I could 
nut with prudence venture on an explanation sooner, nor could I 
consistent with truth defer it any longer. I shall now take my leave 
of this kind assembly, who, having met expressly to celebrate my 
nuptials, caiinnt surely refuse their congratulations on their happy 
completion, so much to my own satisfaction. My husband is 
uailing for me in u carriage at the door. I particularly requested 
In in not lo eutrr the house, as I feared some altercation might lake 
place in the first heat of resentment, which on cooler reflection 
will, I am snre, be deemed useless and ridiculous, even by Lord 
Sonicrlown himself.' 
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* Lord Somertovrn,' replied tl ai ingry nobleman, ' will not 
loea-ih appeased ^ you may imagine, madam. He will find 
opf>miutnly oF calling to an account the dastardly incendia 
whose cowardice is now shelteretfBpv the audacity of his wife.' 

' Nay, in 'vi x thrtaten, my godHPrd,' replied Amelia, smilin. 
contempt' If you meddle with Sir Everard you will li 

him no coward. The disparity of your age* will insure your ow 
safety; fol he ffOttld nut I'll his baud a- mi si an old man. Hut 
take care how you attempt any bravo expedition against him ; yo 
may not he so fortBOSfe as yOM mtbel »a», li) the Kmsingl 
Gardens offair. Lord Durham fell fritbout investigation of tl; 
cause ol his death, by those who bad a right to make it; but sus- 
i, with her thousand tongues, hat whispered drea<tl'ul I hiug«. 
Come,' continued ihe, tutniiig 10 ihe duke, and offering hoi 
to him with A smile, * vou B»y safety receive t liis now; SO lead me 

gallantly dowfl stairs." Then, turning to the company, she repeat- 
ed the last lines of Lady Heron's song: 



hit 

■ 



' She is won, We are gone over, 

' They have fleet steeds (hat follow, cried young Lochinvar.' 



The duke mechanically took the profit-red hand, and led the in- 
trepid Amelia to the carriage that waited for her, whilst the groupe 
she had left behind her stood looking upon each other in spee 
astonishment. 

• A thousand blessings attend yoti, lonely Amelia,' said Ifae 
a* he assisted Lady Mortiingion to ascend ihe dashing vehicle: 
' a ihousand blessings at lend you, and may you be as happy a. 
you have made me.' 

' Thtofc you, than tc you," replied she, smiling, * I am glad y 
are in a good humour wiih me again ; for you have looked to hus- 
band-like for this fortnight past, that you made me hesitate whether 
1 should become a wife or not." 

Sir Everard Mornington received bit lovely bride with rapture; 
and, bowing to the duke, the gay barouche, with four beau 
grey horses, dashed off in the true style of prime driving, and the 
duke returned lo ihe party above stairs. 

* You are very humble lo your jilt of a mistress, Henry,' 1 
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Lord Somertown to bis nephew; 'for my |mTt, I would WO 
have kicked than Jtaudcd her down s>. hings with 

* In^li haixl ju-i now, hut I will see whether there it DOl some re- 
dress t<> be obtained for the msutthshe "as oflfered m* There is a 
great deal of connivance in the 'whole affair,' adjvd be, glancing a 
>k of <lis|)!ensur.- at the Marquis of P -tersfield ; ■ hut I had no 
fight |0 expect MJJ thing else fr.nn a Ttentham.' (lie marquis was 
a weak man, and h.i.l always felt afraid of Lord Somertown, lie 

therefore attempted an explanation, but Lord Somertown refined 
to listen to it ; ami, ringing for his carriage, he made a stiff bow to 
the company, and left the house. As he was quitting the room, 
he turned to his nephew, and said, in a sarcastic tone, ■ Von may 
accompany me, if you please; but not unless you feel inclined to 
do so. Perhaps it might be more agreeable to you to stay here, 
and celebrate the nuptials of the Amazonian fury who has just 
jilted you.' 

The duke made no answer to this angry speech, except by fol- 
lowing bis uncle down stairs. During the whole of their drive 
home neither party uttered a syllable, and when they arrived in 
Hanover Square, they retired to their respective apartments. At 
dinner lime, the duke was astonished to find his uncle in the most 
perfect good humour possible, with not a cloud remaining upon 
his countenance. As soon as the cloth was removed, and the ser- 
vants withdrawn. Lord Somertown told his nephew, that he bad 
been weighing matters in his own mind, and upon mature conside- 
ration he did not see that cause for regret, in the loss of Miss 
Kfanhope, which he was at first inclined lo indulge in : ' Her for- 
me, ample as it is, would not be an equivalent/ said lie, ' for 
toe torment of being married to such a virago. By heavens, I am 
■jhiil tan have escaped her, Henry. I never was so disgusted with 
any woman before: I like none of her worthless sex, bat I hate 

Rr. Now tell me, honestly, are you glad she has served you this 
ickr 

' I am certainly not sorry,' answered the duke, ' because my 
heart being engaged to another, Miss Stanhope's merits are hist 

UDI 



upon me 



1 1 it, indeed, a pity any one should be blind to her stiperla- 
n' merits," answered Lord Somertown. ' I hope t he coachman 
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baronet she has married will be sensible of her world, and make 
her inuibltr of bis. He will not do her justice it lie spares Itii 
hortewkip ; but she is beneath my notice. I intend her one si 
lificalion, and then I ahull Imve done with her. I know not 
will vex lier equal to your marrying directly. Her vanity would 
be gratified, by having it supposed, that yon w re dying of pi 
at her cruel Iv : I will therefore give my consent to your marry 
that pretty girl, whose charms made such an impression upon 
whilst she was in town. I mean Fanny, the namelesi beauty. Yi 
seem thunderstruck ; what don't you understand tncf' 

' I am astonished,* answered the duke, ' at such a sudden re 
lulion in your lordship's opinion.' 

' Well, then, you may suspend your astonishment, and prep 
to set out for Pcmberton Abbey next week. Do not defer it a 
longer, lest Hamilton should forestal you there, aa Sir Everard 
Mornington has done here. I understand he has gone down after 
Iilt ; but you know, I suppose, whether the girl is inclined to ft- 
tour jour suit in preference to his. If she is, you have my tenv> 
to address her. Does the booby understand me? You look %\ 
you had lost ynar powers of comprehension.* 

' I am indeed so wonderstruck,' replied the duke, ' that I 
hardly trust the evidence of my sen 

' Are you willing that it should be*ka I say Y asked Lord Sotner 
town. 

' Most assuredly I am,' answered the duke, ' but feel afraid to 
indulge in the hopes yenk lordship has awakened, lest thev 
lead to disappointment/ 

' Nay, vhen, if -that be all, fear nothing," rejoined Lord Somer- 
«own. ' Yon pjBghl to know me by this time, that what f pi 
i generally perform. Set out, therefore, to-morrow for VtA 
ton Abbey ; and, if Hamilton has not yet married the girl, 
her for your wife. You have my consent, I tell you ; but let 
hear nothing further now upon the silly subject.' 

The duke was going to reply, but Lord Somertowifs eye 
proved him; and lie merely towed, and left the room. H 
to his own apartment, and rang for his servant to give orders re- 
specting his intended journey, which he determined to commei 
iht fir«t day of the ensuing week. Yet still, amidst p 
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that seemed calculated to fill his heart with joy, a strange pre- 
sentiment of evil intruded itself upon his mind. This newly- 
opted scheme of his nmli-'s was so sudden, that he could not 
help fearing some deep design was concealed beneath the specious 
covering of pretended indulgence. Full well did lie know, that a 
wish to give pleasure had newer yet pervaded his nude's heart. 
He was sure, therefore, that he must have some malicious end in 
view, in consenting to his addressing Funny ; and he feared, that 
of ttiorlilying Amelia was nol a motive sufficiently strong to iuduof 
him to lake the step he had done. But although the duke's mind 
was thus harassed by conjectures the must painful, he was obliged 
act as if satisfied that Lord Somertown's intentions towards him 
were actuated by the purest benevolence. 

To these conjecture* we will now leave him, and return toPena- 
t ton Abbey, where we left poor Fanny apostrophising the sense- 
ss shades of her distant friends, and vainly calling upon them for 
that assistance she wanted. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
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A Father. 

One night, when Fanny was retiring to rest, she found a sealed 
ote upon her toilet, superscribed to herself. Surprise, and some, 
hing like fear, seized her uiiud as with trembling hand she broke 
the seal of this mysterious address ; for mysterious it must appear, 
that a note should be left upon her dressing-table, iu a place 
where she knew nobody beyond the wallsot ihe house she inhabited. 
On opening the paper she found it was from Mr. Hamilton, It 
contained the following wurds : 

] have kept my word, and am now an inhabitant of the house 
that contains you. This assertion startles you, no doubt ; but when 
U 2 a 
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we meet I will explain the mystery to your satisfaction. 

now no doubts remaining respecting who you are, neither will you, 

when yon liear the wonders I have t<« relate to you. 

' Be Dot alarmed at my entering your chamber to-morrow 
at twelve o'clock; I shall then conduct you to an old friend, who 
will convince you that you are indeed my daughter. Yes, beloved 
Fanny, yon have found a father in the man who now uses the name 
of Hamilton V 

' Merciful heaven!' exclaimed Fanny, lifting up her hands, an 
dropping the note winch had excited such emotion In her heart. 
• Can it then be, thai I have fouud a parent 1 All-powerful nature! 
it wta thy voice that spoke within me, when first I beheld the 
author of my being; it was thy power (hat called forth my affec- 
tion with such irresistible force, atid bid me love, before I knew 
tny father ! Alas! how shall I bear the agitation, that now liar- 
rows up my feelings, (or so many hours as those th.tt must inter- 
vene before the lime appointed for our meeting V 

Full of emotions such as these, poor Fanny paced up and down 
her chamber, forgetful of the waning night, and incapable of 
calming her perturbed imagination. Sometimes she felt such an 
ecstasy of joy, that she could scarcely flatter herself the picture 
her fancy drew, of the happiness awaiting her, could really be a 
true one. A doubt would then obtrude itself, that perhaps tin 
was some artifice to ensnare her. And she recollected, with dismay, 
that Mr. Hamilton was a toUl stranger to her; and that, whatever 
might be the instinctive affection she had felt for him, she bi 
yet no certain proof that he was worthy of the confidence she must 
repose in him, when she was called upon to commit herself to his 
guidance at the dead hour of the night, and suffer him to lead her 
to some sequestered spot, impervious to the knowledge even 
those who inhabited the same house. 

These were appalling reflections ; jet could they not subdue Hie 
impulse she felt to obey the summons, and learn her origin! fr 
the lips of a soi-dis/int parent. 

After several hours spent in the most painful Bgitatioi 
wearied frame seemed ready to sink under the combined powers of 
emotion and fatigue; and unable any longer to bear up against 
•heir force, Fanny threw herself, dressed as she was, upon her 
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deep slumber soon scaled her senses, and she awoke not until Hie 
sun had been some time risen- lift first thought, on starling from 
er bed, was to look for Mr. Hamilton's Dote, which she recollected 
je had dropped from her band in the first moments of tier astonish- 
ment at reading its mysterious contents. She wished tore-peruse it, 
as she remembered the peculiar manner in which the note conclud- 
ed, where her lather said, he now used the name of Hamilton; 
implying, that it was not the one that properly belonged to him. 

What Colonel Ross had said of Unpretending to he a gentleman, 
and his former assertion, that he remembered his being tried for 
swindling, recurred to her remembrance, ami helped to increase 
her perplexity. As she sought for the note, her eagerness to re- 
peruse it increased. What then was her consternation and dismay 
when, having spent about half an hour in the search, she was 
obliged to yield to the conviction that the paper was no where to 
be found. At first her terror was excessive, as the loss was as 
unaccountable as it was unfortunate. That Hie note bad been con- 
veyed out of her room, during her sleep, was evident, hut by 
whom was a point it was impossible to determine; and whoevci 
was in possession of that paper was master of the secret it con- 
tained. When, however, Fanny reflected that the Hole bad i 
placed upon her table by an invisible Itind, ibe concluded th.«t the 
same person bad resumed it whilst her sleep had enabled rheiu to 
Jo so unperceived. It was, however, an unpleasant circumstance 

beat the mercy of. a being who could enter her chamber at any 
hour they pleased, and even without her knowledge, .Mie tl «,w re- 
called to mind the circumstance that occurred the first lime she 
spent the holidays al Peniberlou Abbey, when she had been 
awakened in the night by the appearance of her mamma Sydney, 
at her bed-side. 

The pains that had been taken to convince her that the appari- 
tion was the creature of her own imagination, or the effect of a 
dream, had never been able to eradicate the impression It had 
made upon her mind, and she still retained the most p< 
membrane? of the circumstance. She recollected, too, Ibe a 
terious way in which, the visitor disappeared, and the pains Lady 
Ellincoutt had be« at to ascertain whether or no there was any 
private enlrauce lothe apartment Fanny slept iu j the result of the 
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investigation had been a conviction ilui iberc WM no such thiug, 
and i Hal there was no communication front thai room blil lhr.nigli 
the door (bat led to Lady Elliucnurt's apaituiru'. The rt 
currence of the note having been placed upon her tal iff! 

wards, removed by the same invisible hand, proved ihc f'ullacy of 
Lady Ellincouri's researches, and she HOW thai her 

infantine ideas, respecting Peinlierton Abbey being the place of 
lier earliest residence, were perfectly comet. These rcnVclimi 
strengthened her reliance upon her newly-i'iiuud parent; unci she 
longed for the arrival of the important moment, which was to re- 
veal tbc secret of her birth, hitherto so darkly enveloped 
mystery. 

The hour of breakfast now approached, and Fanny repaired to 
her toilet to arrange her dress, and to remove, as much as postrble, 
the traces uf emotion and trouble which had been impressed upon 
her countenance. She succeeded tolerably well, and descend* 
the breakfast parlour with a face dressed in smiles. 

Lady Maria was already there, anil as soon as Fanny entered 
called out, witba good-humoured laugh, "Great news! in 
Dews in the London Gazette !' 

• What news, drat Lady Maria?' asked Fanny, eagerly. 

' Miss Stanhope is married, and the lown talks of nothing els 

Faunj's countenance fell instantly, as Lady Maria finished the 
sentence. ' She is no longer Miss Stanhope then," said she, 
the Dutchess of Albemarle.' 

'Oh, no,' answered Lady Maria, ' you are not at all in the seers 
Amelia is married, but not to the Duke; and there is the ntgb 
wonder of the story.' Lady Maria then read, from the newspaper 
she held in her hand, the chief of those circumstances that ha 
already been related respecting Amelia's coup-de-main. The ar 
fut of substituting deeds drawn in Sir Evcrard MorniugtonVtuu 
for the marriage articles, instead of those that had been drawn 
for the Duke, was particularly dwelt upon by the newspaper wit*, 
who styled Lady Morniugfon Napoleon in petticoats. 

Fanny felt comparatively indifferent to any of the particulars, 
but that which spoke of the rupture of the contract between Ame- 
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lia and the Duke; that news was doubly welcome now. as 
imagination had already been expatiating in the field of probabilt 
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and fondly fancying, that when her birth was ascertained, it might 
be found such as did not preclude the possibility of the union her 
part was most inclined to wish for. 

Of Amelia'* partiality for Sir Everard Mornington, Fanny hurl 

been long convinced ; and she rejoiced thai lu-i frieml's ingenuity 

id supplied her with the means of so dexterously irnhtfrlnlim die 

tan she did like, for the one for whom she had always expressed 

the molt decided aversion. The nuans hud, indeed, hi-en such 

Fanny could not have adverted ti. ; hut I '»e Doninal in ill 
positions of iiersel i iiii' I bet Iri'-inl was striking in a >i!irr 

articular, and therefore it was not surprising (hat Hivy ililicreil in 
lis. 
When Col. Rati came in to breakfast, lie said, * Arc llieie any 
etters this morning?' 
'Oh dear.' replied Lady Maria, ' I declare I was so token up 
with the newspaper that I forgot the (altera ; here are several,' 
added she, 'and amongst tliein two for you, Fanny. ' 

WbeN Fanny took tlie letters inlo her hand, she recognized the 
rriling of her beloved Lady Ellincourt on the superscription of the 
first site looked at. An exclamation of joy hurst from her lips at 
the welcome sight, and she retired to one of the window* to | 
Iter treasure. What was her rapture then on reading the following 
words: 

' I know you will rejoice, my beloved Fanny, to hear that v. ; 
shall soon embrace you. We have taken our passage on board a 
ship of war, and are waiting for a convoy. We shall therefore, in 
all probability, soon follow this letter. The distracted stale of this 
country renders a longer residence here extremely dangerous, 
may therefore depend upon soon seeing us.' 

Fanny could read no farther, but running up to Lady Maria, 
she put the letter inlo her hands, then burst into lears. 

What is lite mailer, ray dear?' said Lady Maria, iu a tone of 
alarm. 

' Nothing but joy," replied Fanny, smiling through her tears. 
i My best friends arc returning. I shall embrace them ooce more. 
I think all happiness comes together.' 

As Fanny pronounced the last words. Colonel Ross cast a pene- 
trating glance towards her, that confused her. 
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' Have you any other great cause for rejoicing?' said he. 
hope you rest your depend a nee upon sure grounds.' 

Fanny wade no reply, but opening her other letter, she prete; 
«d to be deeply engaged with that. It was from Lady Morniu, 
Um, aud v* tii ten in her accustomed style of giddiness. After re- 
cuuniing the particulars of her nunreuvres, which are aire 
k.nnu'1), she wrote as follows: 

* What does my dm Fanny Hunk of my skill as a General 
Should you not suppose that 1 had studied under the auspices 
the little Corsican ] Indeed I am inclined 10 think I surpass bin 
in finesse; and in stage effect my drama is unrivalled. I always 
told yon I meant to dramatize Lady Heron's song ; and so I have 
you see. Sir Bverard made an excellent young Loch invar, and lie 
cairied me off in the true style of romauce. A barouche was 
sliluted for the steed, and llial was rather an improvement, as I 
should nol have very well relished I lie being jumbled upon the cr 
pel of a borse, like fair Elleu of Netherby, although I felt quite 
much inclined to play tlie heroine as she could. Aud I must lell 
you who played their part to the life, too; your friend the Duk 
Albemarle was quite at home in the character of the " Poor a 
Bridegroom," for he literally said "never atoord." And although 
he could nol stand "dangling his bonnet and plume," because tie 
had not got one, he found an excellent substitute ia lib walcb, 
which he took out about ten times in a minute, and consulted 
with as much gravity as if he tras feeling ll»e pulses of all tile D 
pany. I believe if any body could have done that kind office alily, 
would have found some symptoms of fever in two or three of tin 
dal throng ; poor Lord Somertown in particular. I really thought 
the old fellow would have beaten me. You never saw such a t 
key-cock in your life as lie looked, when I made my daring decla- 
ration; aud the good Bishop too, be was preciously angry, and 
read me such a lecture upou levity as would have done me good 
at any other time. But, you know, the preaching prudence i 
person who has just married against her friends* consent, islik 
physician prescribing for a dead patient. I dare say poor Al be- 
marie had a sound drubbing when his old uncle got the child home. 
By the bye, I think the Duke carries his ideas of subordination 
little loo far, for he is as much afraid of offending Lord So 
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town as any school-boy of his pedagogue. I hope, when you 
have him, you will teach him to be a little more independent; but 
taineness is unfortunately your failing as well as your lover's, and 
so I am afraid you will make but a spiritless couple. I believe we 
must take compassion upon you, and give you a few lessons in the 
science of independence. Sir Everard and I are going to write a 
book, in concert, and the title is to be, " Nature Reversed ; or the 
Spirit of England." By this treatise we intend to emancipate the 
minds of our readers from the silly trammels of prejudice and 
custom, and show that children ought to command their parents, 
tutors, guardians, &c. servants their masters, and wives their 
husbands ; nay, even the brute tribe will find their advantage in 
this benevolent publication, as it will teach a valuable method of 
training rats (a certain young nobleman, it is said, has made this 
valuable discovery, that, rats fed upon live kittens and milk, are a 
match at close fighting/or the stoutest cat that can be found! I !) 
to kill cats, and thereby deliver that injured part of the creation 
from the persecution they have hitherto groaned under. Don't 
you long to read our learned labour. But, my dear, it will take so 
long composing, revising and correcting, that you must wait longer 
than I fear you will like. But, however, you shall not remain un- 
instructed all that tedious period. We intend passing the honey- 
moon at this place,* namely, Mornington Park, in Lancashire ; 
and in our way from hence to London we design to favour you 
with a visit en passant, and then we shall see what we can make of 
you. I make no doubt you will receive a visit from the Duke of 
Albemarle long before that time ; if you should, pray don't forget 
to tell him, with my compliments, that I never saw him look so 
animated, as when he blessed me and thanked me, at parting, for 
running away from him. Adieu.' 

Thus concluded this giddy epistle, and Fanny could not forbear 
laughing at her lively friend, although her heart did not enlirely 
acquit her of the levity attributed to her conduct by the worthy 
prelate who bad lectured ber. 
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An affecting Interview. 

PAN NY's anxiety to have the mystery of her birth elucidated, 
made the day appear particularly tedious that intervened between 
her impatience and the hour appointed by Mr. Hamilton fur their 
nocturnal meeting ; yet, as the moment approached, she felt dis« 
mayed, and almost unequal to the undertaking. A thousand times 
was she on the point of making Lady Maria her confidant, yet 
something withheld her from doing so, although the secret trembled 
on her lips. The idea of meeting a stranger alone at the dead hour 
of the night, and confiding herself to his guidance, to be led she 
knew not whither, had something truly terrific in it ; yet such was 
her eagerness to penetrate the mystery that involved her, and such 
ber instinctive reliance upon Mr. Hamilton's integrity, that she 
kept her resolution of meeting him, notwithstanding the well- 
grounded fears that assailed her. Her stifled, emotions, however, 
made her extremely absent ; and Colonel Ross remarked it several 
times, in the course of the day, with some asperity. Once, indeed, 
he observed in a sarcastic tone, that Fanny appeared as full of 
abstraction as if she were on the eve of some important event. 

* One would imagine,' said he, ' that you were going to be mar- 
ried. Pray is the Duke of Albemarle, or Mr. Hamilton, the happy . 
object of your contemplations? Or is it your old fiiend Lord 
Ellincourt?' 

* I have been thinking of them all in their turn,' .replied Fanny, 
with a spirit that surprised herself. 

'A confession,' exclaimed the colonel. ' And pray,' added he, 
drily, ' if I may ask, who is your nocturnal visitor ? Is it either of 
the gentlemen just alluded to?' 

Fanny's confusion at Ibis abrupt question was extreme, and she 
was wholly at a loss for an answer i at length, recovering herself 
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in some degree, she said, ' As I don't know what visitor yon allude 
to, I cannot satisfy your curiosity, sir, as to their identity.' 

•I perceive,' replied the colonel, ' that you understand the art 
of evasion : but that is natural to your sex. However, take my 
advice, if you will not answer my questions: Beware how you irust 
yourself to the mercy of a man of whom you know nothing but 
the specious exterior ; and remember that repentance treads close 
upon the heels of imprudence.* So saying. Colonel Ross went 
out of the room, arid left Fanny to form what conjecture she 
pleased, as to the extent of his information. 

Sometimes she was ready to imagine that he knew of Mr. Hamil- 
ton's mysterious note; but she instantly rejected the idea, because 
that note had been but a short time in her own possession, and 
must have been conveyed away by the same means it had been 
brought thither. Some secret way of entering her chamber j 
evidently possessed by Mr. Hamilton, and with that it was impos- 
sible Col. Ross could be acquainted. 

At length the importaut hour arrived, and Fanny retired to lief 
apartment, and sat with a palpitating heart, expecting her mys- 
terious vi.-itor. The large clock over the stables hud struck twelve 
some time, and yet he did not appear. 

As ihe moment seemed to approach, Fanny's courage expired ; 
and to 3uch a pitch of terror had her perturbed imagination wrought 
itself, that she was just on the point of flying to L;\dy Maria's 
apartment for refuge from the appearance she now dreaded, wbefl 
a crackling noise behind her made her start and turn round. A 
large looking-glass was fixed in the jamb between the window and 
the chimney ; its old-fashioned frame, curiously wrought, forming 
the cornice of the compartment, appeared to have been stationary 
in that spot ever since the building of the house, as many of its 
rude orrjamehts corresponded exactly with the antique cornice tli.it 
bordered the ceiling. The part of the wall where the glass was 
fixed appeared perfectly solid, not being covered like the other 
parts with wainscoting. How great, then, was Fanny's astonish- 
ment, wlien she saw the frame open like a door, and Mr Hamilton 
entering from the aperture. He advanced towards her, and took 
her trembling hand : 

' Be oot dismayed, my precious child/ said he, tenderly ; ' you 
•) g j 
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tre in the guardianship of your best friend. I can allow tor thfl 
terror, however: it is very natural that your tender nature the 
ht alarmed at the appearance of a mystery that involves the ap- 
proaches of your parent. But there is reason for the caution, as 
you will readily allow when you have heard ray eventful story. 
Fear not to trust yourself to my guidance. 1 will lead you to the 
friend of your infancy, and 1 doubt not that her testimony will do 
away every remaining doubt.' 

Fanny passed through the secret door in silence, and her guide 
replaced and shut it with a spring, then resuming the hand of tin 
trembling girl, he led her, without speaking, down along flight of 
narrow stairs, which terminated in a long passage, so excessively 
low and narrow, that it was difficult, in many parts, for Mr. Hamil- 
ton to pass ; but Fanny's sylph-like form glided through its most 
acute turnings with wsc, whilst her agitated feelings made her 
.nent rapid as the wind. 
At length a door opposed their progress ; Mr. Hamilton rapped 
three distinct time9, and presently it was opened, and they en- 
tered a small apartment, through which they passed into one 
larger dimensions, where there were two candles upon a table- 

Fanny now distinguished the face of the person who had let 
tht-in in, and to her unspeakable astonishment beheld the long-for- 
gotten features of her ' Mamma Sydney,' 

The old lady pressed the trembling Fanny to her bo»m, 
■obbed aloud. 

'And does my dear child recollect me at last.-' said she. ' Yea, 
I perceive you do : those intelligent eyes beam upon me with 
your mothers sweetness.' 

• But you look terrified, my love,' added the old lady in a tone 
of tender concern. ' This agitation is too much for the dear child, 
Orlando,' turning to Mr. Hamilton; 'let her rest herself a little 
before we ask her any questions.' 

Fanny now sealed herself on a chair, between Mr. Hamilton and 
her Mamma Sydney, and yielding to the emotions that oppressed 
her almost to suffocalion, she burst into tears. Her two friends 
suffered her to Weep, without interruption, until the violence of 
her feelings gradually subsided. 

The old lady then began to interrogate Fanny as to her recollec- 
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tion of herself, and those who surrounded her, prior to her being 
placed at Miss Bridewell's. 

Fanny related what she had before said to Lady Ellincourt, the 
first moment of her visiting Pemberton Abbey, about her Mamma 
Sydney, whose inwige was so forcibly recalled to her remembrance 
by the apartments she had been wont to inhabit with her. She 
mentioned, too, her terror at seeing her Mamma Sydney in the 

• middle of the night, whilst sleeping near Lady Ellincourt, in the 
very same apartment she now inhabited, and described the pains 
Lady Ellincourtt took to ascertain whether there was any secret 
entrance to the room, concealed in the wainscoting, and the re- 
sult of that investigation, ' I have often tried, since that period,' 
said Fanny, 'to persuade myself that my terror had proceeded 
from a dream ; but always found it impossible to divest my mind 
of the certainty that impressed it, of my having seen you, madam. 
Lady Ellincourt was so thoroughly convinced, from the examina- 
ion of the apartment, that nobody could enter it, excepting 
through her room, that she always treated my account of your ap- 
pearance as the effect of fancy, aided by a dream. How often 
have the conjectures arising from my reflections upon that puzzling 
■ubject beguiled me of my rest; and I have been at times almost 
tempted to believe, that what I had beheld was a supernatural 
being.' 

' The mystery is now cleared up,' replied tlie old lady, 'as fir 
as relates to the apparition ; for 1 indeed appeared to you, and 
pressed your rosy cheek with my lips, before you were conscious of 

y approach. That imprudent action awakened you ; and the 
shrieks you uttered imparted the terror I had occasioned you to 
my own heart.' 

' But tell me, dear and honoured madam,' interrupted Fanny, 
with a look of earnest supplication, 'Oh, tell me who you are; 
and give ease to my agitated heart, by informing me who I belong 
to;' and as she spoke she turned her expressive eyes, swimming 
in tears, upon Mr. Hamilton. 

He arose, and taking her in hia arms : ' My Emily, my murdered 

Emily !' exclaimed he, pressing the weeping girl to his bosom ; 

'yes, thou art indeed my daughter! every feature in that lovely 

recals thy sainted mother.' 
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' I have then no mother !' f.iintly articulated Fanny j then drop- 
ping on her knees at the feet of ber newly found father, she 
•ed her hands together, and raising her streaming eyes to hia 
she exclaimed, ' Receive, then, most honoured of human 
v-, the homage of an affectionate heart, that has long panted 
to embrace its parents. 1 have only one! Oh, let roe then be- 
st<nv on tli at one the duty and affection due to both.' 

Mr. Hamilton raised the lovely girl and embraced her. ' What 
a moment is this !' said he. ' Methinks 1 hold my Emily once 
more to my bleeding heart! And so I do: for although you, my 
child, are jiot named after your unfortunate mother, it is impossi- 
ble to behold you, and not be struck with your resemblance to her. 
The name of Fanny was given you in preference to Emily, the bet- 
ter to conceal you from your cruel persecutors. It has had the 
desired effect ; and my child is preserved to bless her doating fa- 
ther ; and I shall yet sec her assert a right to the rank of her an- 
cestors, and rise superior to the malice of her enemies. But time 
Wears, and I forget that my child is anxious to know the elucida- 
tion of the mystery that now veils her birth. The story is mourn- 
ful ; but she, for whose sake your tender heart will weep at the 
recital, has long ceased to suffer, and we must look for her in the 
realms of bliss, not in this dreary vale of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. Keep this in mind, my love, and let it soften the anguish 
your filial tenderness must inflict upon you during the recital of 
the tale of woe.' — 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



^ •» 



A mournful Story. 

IVlY mother was the sole heiress to an immense fortune, with 
the title and estates of a dukedom entailed upon her eldest son. 
Her mother was sister to Lord Somertown ; and it was always the 
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design of that avaricious and vindictive nobleraau to unite his son 

I to my mother, She was accordingly kept very much secluded in 
the early part of her life, to prevent her forming any attachment 
before Lord Sheldon returned from his travels. This very pre- 
caution, however, was the occasion of her doing so; for in the 
retirement she lived in with her governess, the became acquainted 
with my father, who was then just inducted into the living of 

ID , the village adjacent to Canington Park, the seat where 
my mother resided. 
'Whether the governess countenanced the attachment, I cannot 
tell ; but be that as it may, the consequence was a clandestine 
marriage ; and when Lord Sheldon cume home to claim his bride, 
■he confessed herself already the wife of another. 

* It is impossible to describe the rage and fury of Lord Somer- 
town, when informed of his niece's delinquency. He vowed the 
most unrelenting vengeance, and immediately took every step to 
punish Mr. Evelyn, her unfortunate husband, and distress Lady 
Lucy, which was my mother's name. A process was commenced 
against him in the Court of Chancery, for stealing an heiress ; and 
although, by the testimony of ray mother, it was proved beyond a 
doubt that the act was entirely her own, and his life thereby pie- 
served, yet the expenses incurred by the law -suit ill agreeing with 
his narrow circumstances, he was thrown into prison, where he 
languished the remaining years of my mother's minority. Nor waa 
her confinement less rigid than her husband's, as she was kept n 
close prisoner by her inexorable guardian, and every motion 
stricily watched, lest she should convey any assistance to my 

I father. 
' My birth, which happened a few months after the discovery 
of the fatal secret, increased my mother's distress; and the terror 
lest I should fall into the merciless hands of her uncle, nearly 
* proved fatal to her during her lying-in. I escaped the jaws of the 
lion, and was conveyed by a faithful servant of my mother's to a 
safe asylum. 

' My father had a sister who was married to a Mr. Hamilton, but 
who, together with her husband, was abroad at this trying mo- 
ment. To her my father had written an account of every thing 
relating to his unhappy marriage, excepting his pecuniary em bar- 
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rassments ; a gaol being preferable in his eyes to the idea of de- 
pendence. His pathetic description of Lady Lucy's situation, and 
hia accouBl of Lord Somertown's cruelly, alarmed his lialef, and 
she wroU itcly to a friend she could rely upon, and de- 

sired her to find means to inform my mother that, there was a 
friend, she might safely trust, ready to receive her child, should 
she wish to place it out of the reach of her cruel uncle. 

1 My mother most thankfully embraced the offer; and I was ac- 
cordingly torn from my weeping parent's bosom, and conveyed to 
the asylum that had been prepared for me. 

1 Lord Somertown was outrageous when he found his victim had 
escaped him ; and he spared no pains nor expense to find out ray 
retreat. In this, however, he was disappointed, for my watchful 
friend had me conveyed to my auut, at Jamaica, as soon as my 
lender age admitted of my undertaking such a journey. Trier 
I remained until my mother came of age, at which period she 
effected her escape from the confinement in which she had been 
kept upwards of four years. 

' The first use she made ef her liberty was to restore that of raj 
father ; and they were re-married at St. George's, Hanover-squar 
in the most public manner possible. The immense fortune to which 
they now acceded promised them every enjoyment this life can 
afford ; but all their pleasures seemed imperfect whilst separated 
from their beloved child. 

' My aunt, at this time, returned to England, and came to reside 
at this very house. 

' In this place I was first conscious of the embraces of ray pa- 
rents, and had I no other reason, that single recollection would 
endear Pemberton Abbey to my heart. 1 was soon however re- 
moved to the splendid seat of my ancestors, and became the prime 
object of solicitude to all those that surrounded me. And 1 must 
here candidly confess, that had the sunshine of prosperity conti- 
nued unclouded, the very essence of my being would have been 
lost in slothful insanity of mind, and the best feelings of my heart 
stifled by a selfish regard to my own convenience. But I was in- 
tended for a life of trial, and my sufferings commenced at an early 
period. My mother, who had always been extremely delicate 
died when I was no more than twelve years old, and my fath< 
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was immediately involved in a Chancery suit, by a claimant to 
le estate and title to which I was lawful heir. Lord Somer- 
town's malice to my mother, which survived her, induced him 
to support the claim of this pretender : and as his lordship 
had taken care to destroy the evidences of Lady Lucy Darnley's 
first marriage with Mr. Evelyn, which had been celebrated with 
all its proper forms, and the banns regularly published, by 
suborning the clerk to tear the leaf containing the register out 
of the church books, the marriage could not be proved ; and I 

twas bastardized by my own mother's uncle, and our cause fell to 
the ground. My lather's grief and distress may be imagined. Ft 
took such an effect upon Ids health that he survived my modus 
only two years. Destitute as I now was of fortune and rank, I yet 
never wanted a friend; my uncle, Mr. Hamilton, received me into 
his house, and treated me like his son, and from that time I aa- 

Isumed his name, A secret hope always pervaded my mind that 
Lord Somertown's heart would be touched with remorse for bie 
injustice to me, and that he would restore me to my just rights, 
by permitting the man to return who had been sent abroad by his 
means, and whose testimony, as a witness to the marriage, would 
have been sufficient to reinstate me in the privileges he had de- 
prived me of. 

' In this expectation, however, I was deceived j his malice still 
pursued me: and although he did not know that I had assumed 
the name of Hamilton, nor had been able to ascertain what asylum 
sheltered me, his endeavours to penetrate the mystery never re- 
laxed, until a report of ray death being industriously spread by 
my friends, his lordship rejoicing in the extinction of his enemy, 
deemed himself happy in the consummation of his wishes. The 
present Duke of Albemarle's father was then the possessor of my 
just rights; and Lord Somertown, who stood in the same relation- 
ship to him as to my mother, was afterwards appointed guardian 
to his son, the present duke, by his will made on his death-bcd- 
Of my relationship, or connection with Mr. Hamilton; Lord 
Somertown heard nothing, as he had always been too proud to 
investigate my father's family; and the report of my death pre- 
cluded suspicion. I grew up, therefore, in the neighbourhood of 
his family seat, without his ever entertaining an idea of my exist- 
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When I was about nineteen, I came home for the summer 
vacation from Oxford, nml Mr. Hamilton received me with more 
than usual satisfaction in his countenance. 

" I am far from despairing," said he, " of seeing you restored to 
your just rights, if your inclinations should lead you to second my 
wishes; but remember, be I We I communicate what those mil 
are, 1 disclaim all intention of putting the least force upon your 
a tied ion*." 

I I was at a loss to guess what this prelude was to lead to : 
my good uncle soon put the matter pasta doubt, by telling me 
that Lord SomertavB had ■ grawirfaiightet that resided with him, 
wl.o was the most beautiful creature he ever beheld, but whose 
hir|h was attended with such circumstances of misfortune, that it 
ie but too probable his lordship may find it difficult to marry her 
to In- Mttsfaction. " You," adde<Lmy uncle, " are supposed to be 
my sod; your fortune in that case must be immense. Lord S. 
does not suspect who you really are, and as no reasonable objec- 
tion can be made either to your family or fortune, in your pi. 
character, I intend to propose the alliance, provided you should 
be as much enchanted with the lovely Emily as I am. If you ate 

accepted, it will be an agreeable surprise to Lord S to find, 

when you have married his granddaughter, that yott are the law- 
ful heir of such rank and fortune as that which certainly belongs 
to you, nor do I entertain a doubt that he will immediately produce 
such proofs as will reinstate you in your rights," 

' This scheme appeared so romantic, and my dislike to Lord 
Somertown was so deeply rooted ia my heart, that i could 
have patience to hear my uncle to the end of his speed). W 
he paused, I said, " You leave me free to do as I like, my dear sir; 
und therefore I decline having any thing to do with awe. 

wretch as Lord S . Let him keep his malice, and leave me 

my re.-rntuu'iit, I could not love a granddaughter of bis, I an 
*utc, ,• as beautiful as Hebe." Vain boast 1 of the fallacy of 

which T was soon after made sensible. The lovely Emily was kept 
in such seclusion, that it might almost be styled captivity ; all the 
privilege she enjoyed, beyond the state of a prisoner, being the 
liberty of walking sometimes in her grandfather's park; and ■ ■ 
that indulgence was restricted to an early hour in the moruing.— 
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During these rambles she was attended by the governess who had 
brought her up, and who doted upon her. It chanced one morn- 
ing in the shooting season, that I strolled near the precincts of 
Sheldon Park ; my dogs sprung a covey of partridges, who, in their 
flight, made towards a small enclosure adjoining to the park Rale, 
the interior of which was screened from my view by ft plantation of 

I young trees. With the eagerness of a young sportsman I discharg- 
ed my gun, and was preparing to climb the fence in search of my 
game, when loud shrieks from within filled me with consternation 
and dismay. I scarcely knew how I got to the spot from whence 
they proceeded ; but when I reached it, my terror was inert: 
rather than diminished, for I beheld ■ female figure stretched on 
the ground, covered with blood, and apparently lifeless, whilst ano- 
ther was bending over her in an agony of terror not to be described. 
I too plainly perceived that 1 wg* the unfortunate cause of the ac- 
cident, and I hastened to offer my assistance to the distressed lady. 
She raised her head to thank me, and discovered a countenance in 

I which was drawn the strongest picture of grief I ever beheld. 
" My beloved child',' exclaimed she, "is wounded, I fear mor- 
tally; let me entreat you, sir, to assist me in conveying her to the 
Porter's Lodge, which is not far from hence.' I stooped to lift 
the young lady from the ground ; her hat had fallen off, and her 
face was shaded by her redundant locks ; but when, with the as- 
sistance of the elderly lady, I raised her from her lowly bed, he* 
rens f what a beauty struck my senses. Pale as she was, with 
lishevelled locks, and her garments itained with the crimson 
tream of her blood, yet was she the most lovely object I had ever 
eheld. My heart died within me, as I bore the lifeless burden to 
je place her governess had pointed out to me, for I firmly believed 
she had breathed her last. When we reached the Porter's Lodge, 

(the lovely Emily (for it was herself) was laid upon a bed, and a 
man dispatched on horseback to fetch the nearest surgeon, a dis- 
tance of three miles. I will not pretend to describe the agony I 
suffered during the time the sweet girl remained in a lifeless 
state — I stood, the very image of despnir, close to the door of 
the chamber in which she was laid, waiting the sentence of 
my future happiness or misery. At' length I had the unspeak- 
able joy of hearing the delightful exclamation from her attend- 
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ants, tliat she revived; and shortly afterwards ray rapture was ia- 
creased by the silver tones at" her own sweet voice, inquiring 
where she was. Her governess then came to roe, and assured me 
ih.it Miss Hinclitlirl'e (thut was the name my Emily bore) ^asrouch 
better, and thut she could venture to pronounce, without seeing 
on, ili.it the wounds she had received were of bo mate- 
rial consequence. 

' My joy was now as extravagant as my grief had been acute, 
and I was almost in a delirium, from the excess of the emotion I 
bod suffered. When the surgeon arrived, his testimony confirmed 
Bolton's favourable opinion, for he pronounced the wounds, 
which were in the fleshy part of the arm. not at all dangerous, and 
assured us, that the fainting-fit, in which the lovely Emdy had 
him so long, was occasioned by terror more than by loss of blood. 
' Time will not permit me to djrell on the events that followed 
1 his accident, by which 1 was introduced to the arbitress of ray 
fate, and became enamoured of the very woman I had declared to 
my uncle 1 could never love. 

• The distress 1 had shown on this occasion, excited an interest 
for me in the heart of the beauteous Emily. At first, the excuse 
of uiquiring after her health, and entreating her to forgive the in- 
jury I had so unwittingly done her, served to apologize for the 
liberty I took in way-laying her morning rambles. By degrees she 
appeared to expect my visits, and soon ventured gently to reproach 
my negligence, if by any accident I was later than usual in making- 
ray appearance. Mrs. Bolton, who longed for the emancipation 
of her pupil from the tyranny she groaned under, gave every en- 
couragement to my addresses, and by this imprudent act laid the 
foundation for the future misery of the person she loved best in the 
world. To be brief, our attachment was mutual, and we ex- 
changed vows of unalterable fidelity to each other. J now en- 
treated my uncle to make the proposal to Lord Somertown he had 
before suggested, explaining to him, at the same time, the cause 
of this sudden change in my opinion. My uncle shrugged up his 
shoulders and sighed. 

" How perverse is human nature !" said he, " what is attainable 
we always despise, whilst those things that are beyond our reach 
are generally the objects of our wishes. At the time I proposed 
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Hie alliance to you, there appeared to be no impediment to the 
union ; you then were averse to the proposal, and I let the subject 
drop, little supposing you would happen to wish to renew it at a 
moment when I am convinced it is impossible. Lord Somertown'si 
inflexibility to all endeavours at thwarting his will is almost pro- 
verbial; whatever he has said shall be, is like the laws of the 
Medea and Persians, * which altereth not.' An attempt, therefore, 
to turn him from his designs is really akin to madness. I have 
just learnt, from undoubted authority, that there is an alliance 

I for his granddaughter now on the tapis : the lover is Lord Ballu- 
fyn, of Ballafvn C-istle. in Ireland. And as he has never seen the 
lady, it must be the fortune the grandfather has promised her, 
that is the object of his affections." I was struck dumb by this 
Intelligence, and almost ready to sink into the ground. As soon 

Kns I had recovered myself a Stele, however, 1 entreated my uncle 
not to let a vague report, which might originate in the fertile brain 
of some gossiping match-maker, deter him from making the pro- 
posal 1 was now so eager about; adding, with all the sanguine 
confidence of a youthful lover, that as my fortune exceeded that 
of Lord B it was more than probable, if money was Lord Somer- 
swn's object, he might be inclined to favour my suit in preference 
to his lordship's. My uncle shook his head ; but, nevertheless, 
promised to make the application. He did so, and was rejected 
in the most positive terms by Lord Somcrtown, who assured him 
that Miss Hinchelitfb was disposed of already. "She knows no* 
thing of my intentions, as yet," added his lordship, sternly; " but 
it is time enough : when she knows my will, she mnst obey it. I 
am therefore in no doubt about what she may think of the pro- 
posal. Her business is to obey, not to question." When my uncle 
conveyed this fatal news to me, my agony was beyond expression" 
and it was a long time before I could give utterance to my feelings. 
When I did speak, it was only to renew my vows of never marry- 
ing any body but Emily. My uncle entreated me to abandon all 
ideas of so mad an intention, and recalled to my remembrance the 
sorrows of my unfortunate parents, as well as those of the hapless 
Emily. This argument had no effect, however, with me; misery 
appeared in no way so certain as in a separation from her I loved ; 
And could 1 but obtain the object of my affection, the worl*| 
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appeared a cheap price to pay Cur such an inestimable tren&ure,- 

ii I had an opportunity of conversing with Emily, and 
parting my sentiments to her upon our cruel situation^ it waa 
[isolation to me to find her as willing as myself to brave 
the frowns of the world, and the dangers of poverty, rather tfc 
relinquish the sweet hope of being united. The same romant 
affection inspired us both, and under its dangerous influence we 
acted ?o as to entail irremediable evil on ourselves and our of! 
spring. Lord Somertown had not the least suspicion of our at 
laebment, and imagined that my uncle's proposal, whose son! 
>»ed me Lo be, had been made for the alliance with a view 
iig his family. This unfortunate blindness on Lor 
Sotnertown's part was but, too favourable to our secret correspond 
deuce, and we continued to meet without hinderance or suspi' 
At length the dreaded proposal was made, in person, by Lord 
Ballnfyn. .mil his lordship introduced to Emily, who was informed 
by her grandfather, that she must look upon his lordship as her 
future husband, without a single question being asked her, whether 
he was agreeable to her or not. 

' The day after this dreadful meeting, my beloved Emily ap- 
peared in such distress and terror of mind, that it drove me almos 
to madness, and in the insanity of the moment 1 proposed a clan 
destine niairiage to her. There is not, said I, any danger of 01 
union being set aside, if we can once accomplish it, as 1 am 

; and it will be easy to get the banns published without Lore! 
Somertown's knowledge, who never goes to church. Emily listc 
ed to me with comphicency, and I soon prevailed with her to con- 
sent to the measure, which was immediately adopted. I gave 8 
very large Mini of money to the clergyman, and also to the clerk 
and by that means obtained the secrecy I wished for. The forme 
had a great impediment in his speech, which defect he managed 
so dexterously as to render our names totally unintelligible to 
congregation. Our being asked in church was unnoticed, a 
cumstance that was considerably assisted by several other couple 
being asked at the same time. Not long afterwards, duvii 
absence of Lord Somertown from Sheldon Park, we were 
and fondly flattered ourselves that we were now safe from the 
nny we dreaded. Alas ! we had for ever riveted the 
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that bound us, and given our enemies a power to huit us tliey 
could not otherwise have possessed. About three months alter 
our marriage, Emily received orders to prepare herself to become 
a bride, and she was directed to make the necessary purchases for 
her nuptials. It was in vain that the poor girl implored her in- 
exorable parent to listen to her for a few minutes; he spurned her 
from him, telling her that no reply was necessary on her part, as 
she had nothing to do. now she knew his will., but to obey it. — 
" Lord Sheldon," said he, " is coming from Saxony, whither he 
had been sent on a diplomatic mission ; and when he return-, 
marriage will take place immediately. Lord Ballafyn intends 
being here the latter end of this month, and 1 desire, as you value 
your future happiness, to clear up that dismal countenance, and 
receive him in a manner suitable to my wishes." 

' Poor Emily could make no, reply to this peremptory command, 
but quitting the room as fast as her trembling limbs would permit 
her, she sought the refuge of her own chamber, and there, on the 
bosom of her faithful friend, Mrs. Bolton, she poured forth the 
anguish of her heart. The terror and agitation the sweet girl sii 
fercd on this trying occasion, brought on a most alarming illness, 
and for many days her life was despaired of. Think wluit must 
have been my sufferings when I knew that the beloved object of 
all my hopes, in this world, lay at the point of death, and I did 
not dare to approach her pillow, to whisper one word of tender 
consolation in her ear. The kind-hearted Mrs. Bolton did all she 
could to mitigate my anxiety, and gave me regular information 
three or four times a day; and every night, during my Emily's 
extreme danger, I watched beneath her window, disguised in tha 
coarse frock and slouched bat of a ploughman ; who being fre- 
quently employed to watch the poachers, excited no suspicion by 
being seen lurking about in the dead of the night. 

' At length the sweet creature was restored to my prayers, and 
I received the heart-soothing tidings of her safety and amended 
health. This joyful event was followed by another, which ap- 
peared to pnoul -I- us the confirmation of our- happiness; 1 mean 
the death of Lord Somertown, which hq SUildepb/, just 

before Lord Ballafyn'a expected arrival, 1 will not repeat the gay 
visions of happiness that floated on my brain, when I heard of an 
Tent 80 propitious to our hope9 of liberty, as I never entertained. 
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a fear thnt Lord Sheldon could resemble his father so clem 

have since found, to my sorrow, that he did. 
' The death of Lord Somertown put a stop to all ideas of the 

proposed alliance with Lord R — for some lime; and as the 

new lord was still detained abroad by his diplomatic functions, 
y was left tor several months to follow the bent uf her own i 

clination. It may easily be supposed that it was the society (if h 

husband she would seek under such circumstances; and many 
half gone hour have we spent together, in these very apartments 
whose private communications with Pemberton Abbey had bee 
but lately discovered by a servant of mine, who informed me of it, 
and showed me the secret spring that closed the mysterious pan- 
nel. As a reward for so valuable a discovery, I settled fifty 
pounds a year upon the man, and gave him that small house to 
live in. And, with the assistance of his wife, and the worthy Mrs. 
Bolton, whom you have hitherto known by the name of yo 
Mamma Sydney, your beloved mother, in this secluded asylum, 
gave birth to a lovely infant, who was immediately baptized by 
the name of Fanny. And such were the precautions adverted 
on this occasion, that not the slightest suspicions were awakened 
amongst the domestics at Sheldon Park, who were all, excepting 
one confidential servant, wholly ignorant of my Emily's absence. 
As soon as her weakness would permit, she returned to her hom 
but you was left here with your nurse, the wife of my servant. 

* We now awaited Lord Sheldon's return with the utmost imp 
tience, as we had come to the resolution of declaring our marriage 
to him at the first interview. Alas! had we known the horrors 
that would be the consequence of his return, we should have fled 
to some distant climate, whilst the possibility of flight remained 
within our power. Such, however, was our infatuation, that 
dreamt not of our danger until the dark cloud of irremediable mis- 
fortune burst over our devoted heads, and crushed us for ever. 
But I will not dwell upon this dreadful part of our narrative. 

" As soon as Lord Somertown arrived in London, he wrote to 
his niece, to inform her that the nuptials, which he was sorry had 
been bo long delayed on his account, should be solemnized imme- 
diately ; and that it was his intention to be at Sheldon Park in ten 
flays from the date of his letter. 
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i When Emily communicated this unwelcome news to me, my 
mind suggested the propriety of immediately informing Lord 
Soraertown cf our marriage, and entreating his sanction to it, as I 
judged it would only exasperate him the more, to suffer him to 
come down in the country under such erroneous ideas 

* I accordingly wrote to him on the subject, with an eloquence 
that would have moved any heart but his own. His answer was 
couched in terms the most friendly, and contained only a very 
alight stricture upon secret marriages, which he said were but too 
often the cause of much unliappiness in families ; adding, that be 
hoped ours would not prove of that description. His lordship 
requested my immediate presence in London, as he said it was ne- 
cessary we should have some conversation together, previous to his 
visiting the country, and he concluded his letter with every assu- 
rance of the most cordial friendship. 

' This was so much above my hopes, that I was in ecstasies, and 
my Emily was several times obliged to check my transports. In- 
deed, her apparent apathy soon moderated my joy, for I saw she 
did not seem to exhilarate as I did ; and if any thing could have 
made me angry with that angel, 1 should have been so on that ac« 
casion j for I was disappointed at her coldness. 

' Alas! her's was a presentiment of evil, which the subsequent 
events too soon justified. 

' To be brief, I tore myself away from the dearer part of my 
soul, and commenced my ill-fated journey full of the most pleas- 
ing expectations, little imagining 1 had seen my Emily for the last 
time. When I arrived in London, I waited upon Lord Somertown 
immediately, and was received with the utmost cordiality. As 
soon as the first compliments were over, I began speaking upon the 
subject of the settlements; and as my uncle had authorised me to 
do, I made the most liberal offers. Lord Somertown seemed rather 
to evade than press the subject ; and he once said, with rather a 
mysterious air, " There are some circumstances with which I am 
acquainted, that perhaps you do not suspect are known to me ; 
on some future day we will talk upon those matters, as I should 
wish the real rank of the man my niece marries should be known 
to the world." I caught at this insinuation, and assured his lord- 
ship, that from that moment I could have no secrets with a friend 
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ao nenrly allied to me. " Not now," said he, nodding significant]}', 
"but the time is not far distant when the confidence will be mu 
tual." 

• There was something in Lord Somertown's manner of pro- 
nouncing these words that did not please me ; yet, as I could not 
make any objection to what he said, I was obliged to be silent. 

' I wrote an account of this interview to my adored Emily, an 
also io my uncle. A few days after this I receired a note 
Lord Somertown, requesting me to dine with him at his villa, 
the banks of the Thames, near Richmond, as he had some bu sines: 
to transact with me of the utmost importance. I obeyed the fal 
summons with alacrity, and reached the appointed place just a: 
dinner was ready. 

' Lord Somertown welcomed me by a cordial shake of the hand 
assuring me that I had made him happy by this ready compliance 
with his request. " And I trust," added he, with a smile, *' that 
you will confess, before we part, that I am not your debtor. I. 
thing is arranged for your future welfare in a manner that cannot 
fail of success.*' I understood by this speech, that Lord Sol 
town alluded to my claims on the title and estates of Albemarle, 
and T expressed my warm sense of his kind attention to my in- 
terest. 

"Say not a word about it," answered he ; "you cannot ju 
how much you are obliged tome, until you know what I have done 
for you. — The dinner waits, let us defer business till that is over." 
t followed the fond into the dining parlour; we dined tete-a-tete; 
but as the servants waited, not a word passed during dinner. Afti 
the cloth was removed, 1 adverted to the subject of our former 
correspondence; but Lord Somertown pressed me to take some 
■wine with such eagerness, that I could not refuse: glass after glass 
was forced upon me, which 1 swallowed much against my inclina- 
tion, merely to get rid of hie importunity, 

' I did not at first perceive that Lord Somertown was not drink- 
ing himself, for my mind was so occupied with the ideas that 
crowded upon it, that I had scarcely any perception of what was 
passing before me. When, however, 1 did observe it, I declined 
drinking any more. 
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'* Your lordship," said I, lauphing, " has a design upon mc, for 

you are making me drink, whilst you are abstaining from wine 

yourself." "There may be reasons,"' answered he, "that 

rider it more necessary for you to take wine, than would stand 

ood for me : however, I believe you have taken enough," added 

emphatically, " and therefore you may do as you like about 

aving any more." 

'There was something very mysterious in Lord Somertown'i 
lanner, but as 1 had no suspicion of his malice to me, it excited 
iy curiosity without alarming me. 
' After conversing for some time longer upon indifferent Subjects, 
and studiously avoiding the one 1 wished to lead to, Lord Stimer- 
town, after looking earnestly at his watch for some minutes, sud- 
denly started up— ,c It is time," said he, "to drop the mask of 
dissimulation ; the drug I have administered must have taken 
effect, and I should lose half my vengeance if my victim remained 
ignorance of the hand that inflicted the blow. 
As Lord Souaertown spoke, I involuntarily rose from my chair, 
a vague presentiment of the truth came over my mind, at least 
of Lord Somertowh's malice to me ; for I thought he had adminis- 
tered poison in my wine. I was mistaken— death was too merciful 
a doom to be awarded by the monster to the man he hated ; the 
drug was intended (o render me inanimate, and, by suspending 
my powers, to make me the easy victim of his deep-laid scheme. 
Too certain in its effects, I already felt the all-subduing influence 
eeping over my frame ; and whilst horror and resentment strug- 
gled at my breast, my unnerved limbs trembled beneath my 
reight, and almost refused to sustain me, whilst 1 listened to the 
cntence pronounced by my arch enemy. 
" Know," said he, in a voice trembling with rage and guilt, 
"know, unhappy wretch, that I am acquainted with your origin; 
yeB, I am informed that you are the offspring of that proud beauty 
who scorned my proffered love, and of ray detested rival, whose 
insidious arts made her forget her duty, and rendered her blind 
to the superior merit that sued for her affection. My father hated 
your parents, and I inherit his hatred with his title. Your mo- 
ther eluded my vengeance by death— your father also escaped me; 
but iheir offspring is mine, and I shall have glorious revenge. I 
2d 
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gee your senses are becoming torpid through the influence of th« 
drug you have swallowed, I will therefore hasten to inform ye 
that you are doomed to live, but to exist in such a state of wre 
edness, that death would be a mercy. Remember, your mi«erj 
flows from me. - Ohl forget not that circumstance, or 1 have but 
half my vengeance. Your wife, too, my degenerate niece, who 
has dared to unite her fate to that of the enemy of her family, ^1 
have an equal portion of suffering. Let that reflection gall 
add to the anguish of perpetual slavery. The manner of 
punishment I will not tell you, for suapence and doubt aggravate 
affliction of every kiod. Know this only, she shall wed another 1 . 
' The drug had begun its operation indeed, and a torpor not to 
be resisted was creeping over my whole frame ; yet when Lord 
Somertown pronounced the last fatal words, "she shall wed another," 
my expiring senses wereauakened, and the fury that transported my 
soul inspired one last effort of strength. I flew, and seized the collar 
of my insulting foe; but whilst 1 held him straggling in my grasp, 
he contrived to stamp with his foot, and several of his creatures came 
to his assistance. I was easily secured, for the short-lived euergy 
had already subsided, and my stiffening limbs and slupified sense* 
overpowered me mure than the united strength of the bravoea. 

• From this moment 1 remembered nothing more, until I found 
myself confined in a narrow inconvenient recess, which appeared 
intended for a bed ; but the cruel way in which my hands and fe 
were manacled, prevented me from stretching myself up. 
as to obtain any rest Impenetrable darkness enveloped me ; but 
the constant splashing of water close to my head, convinced 
that I was upon the sea, in some vessel, destined by my persecut 
to convey me far from that liappy land where unjust imprisonment 
is forbidden bj the laws. 

* At first 1 was at a loss to account for my wretched 
but by degrees my recollection returned, and the dreadful trut 
flashed on my awakening senses. It is surprising to me at t 
moment that frenzy did not seal my wretchedness, for 1 remem- 
bered the dreadful words, "she shall wed another ;" and in the 
agony they excited, I attempted to tear off the manacles that con- 
fined me. The effort I made was attended with so ra» 
that it brought one o\" the ship's crew to my little cab 
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" What's in the wind now?" exclaimed lie, in a mngh tone, — 
•' You had better be quiet, ray hearty ; you will be worse off if you 
don't mind what you are about : and considering the crimes you 
have been guilty of, it is no great matter." 

"Crimes!" reiter.itcd I, " what crimes can possibly be laid to 
my charge, v, injured any one?' 

I Von did nol do what you wished to do," replied the tar; 
" but that was no thank* to you." 
"Tell me, I entreat you." said I, "of what am I accuse 
"Oh, you have forgot it, have you J'' answered he. 'That's 
comical too, by jingo. Well, I hen, I'll rub np your memory a bit. 
Don 1 ' you remember when you attempted to kill your uncle, Lord 

ISomertown t" 
■■ t attempted to kill Lord Somertown !" interrupted I. " Hea- 
vens, what a falsehood! I never even dreamt of such a thing." 
" Why, as for that, you know best," replied the tar; "but it 
argufies, very little now to deny it. 1 should think it rather un- 
likely such a thing should be invented of an innocent man : but 
the short and the long of it is, that your uncle says you did so ; 
and out of compassion to you, and to save the disgrace of having 
you hanged, he had you conveyed on board our vessel, whilst you 
were dead chunk. For when you found your wicked intention was 
frustrated, you took ■ quantity of laudanum, in hopes to escape 
your deserts; but it was not enough to kill you : and as the affair 
was blowed, you must have been prosecuted if your good uncle 
had not sent you beyond seas. We shall land you as soon as we 
find a convenient place, for we don't want the company of mur- 
derers in the Blithe Betsy, 1 can assure you ; but we will take 
care it shall be where you are not likely to get away from it 
again." 

' The agony of my mind at this intelligence may easily be imagin- 
ed. At first I gave way to despair, and vented my anguish in ex- 
clamations of sorrow; but recollecting how fruitless was such 
weakness, I determined to subdue it. Whilst life was spared me, 
escape was nut impossible ; and when ! thought upon the cruel 
situation of my beloved Emily, it awakened such an ardent desire 
to rescue her, that it gave a supernatural strength to my mind, and 
supported me through the severest of trials. 
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' As soon as my informer could be prevailed upon to listen i 
me, I told my plaia unvarnished tale, and laid open to the honest 
seaman a train of iniquity that allocked his simple nature. He, 
who had been taught to hate me a? a murderer, now pitied me ai 
an oppressed victim of the blackest treachery. 

4 He determined upon my deliverance, with all the ardour of in- 
creased benevolence, and unloosing the manacles that confined 
me, as a pledge of his future services, he bade me be of good cheer, 
for that he was certain his captain, who, though rough as the 
element he ploughed, was generous and humane, would scorn to 
be the implement of oppression in the bands of a tyrant like Lord 
Somertown. He had been prevailed upon to take charge of me 
for a large reward, under the supposition that he was doing an act 
of mercy to a culprit who merited death, by giving him a dUfl 
of living to repent of his crimes, at the same time he was savings 
□oble family from the stigma of being allied to a felon. 

' As soon, therefore, as my new friend, Jack Thomson, had re- 
peated my melancholy story to him, and removed the prejudice 
that liad hitherto kept him from speaking to too, I was ordered 
into his cabin, and received from Captain Armstrong the credit 
my narrative deserved. From that moment 1 was free, and 
treated with the same kindness as his chief mate, who was also 
his nephew, The generous Armstrong was, however, bound 
the coast of Africa ; and as I was eager beyond expression to re 
turn to England, that I might ascertain the fate of her who wa 
dearer to me than life, he kindly promised to put me or. board ti 
Brst vessel we should meet with, bound to ray native shore. " And 
when you get there, my friend," said he, " keep close under hatches, 
or hoist false colours to deceive the enemy, until Roger Armstrong 
returns to his moorings; then never fear but we will work him 
pretty tightly. Your testimony will argufy nothing without a wit- 
ness ; you had better therefore be mum till you can jaw him to 
some purpose," 
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An affecting Story continued. 

L wo days only had elapsed, after this promise, before a vessel 
spoke to us, consigned to London. The terms of my passage 
homeward were soon agreed upon, and paid for by the generous 
Armstrong, who aho supplied me with a small sum for my present 
emergency, and took leave of roe with the kindness of a brother, 
recommending the greatest caution in concealing myself from Lord 
Somertown, whose determination to destroy roe could not be 
doubted, and who would now have double reason to wish my ex- 
termination. I thanked him, and promised to attend to his ad- 
Ivice : I therefore purchased a complete sailor's habit, and thus 
disguised might have passed my nearest friend without suspicion. 
1 These precautions were, however, of little avail, for as we were 
sailing with a fair wind, and within a few leagues of our native 
land, we were attacked and captured by a French vessel, of such 
superior force as made all resistance on our side vain. 

I' My story, in this, presents but little variety, A prisoner, un- 
aided by money, undistinguished by apparent rank, I suffered the 
severest hardships ; nor could 1 procure my exchange, although I 
wrote several letters to my uncle, Mr. Hamilton, describing roy 
situation, and entreating his assistance. To these letters I re- 
ceived no answer, and four tedious years rolled away in hopeless 
captivity. At length two of my fellow-prisoners, whose fortune* 
appeared as desperate as mine, proposed to roe to attempt 
cape. We did so, and succeeded ; and after encountering perils 
that would have disheartened mind* less determined upon emanci- 
pation, we landed upon a lonely part of the coast of Susses, hav- 
ing been several days buffeting the waves in an open boat, without 
provision, without a compass, and in momentary danger of peris* 
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tag from It \ingcr and fatigue, even if we escaped the stormy 
ocean. 

4 The joy ao naturally the consequence of such an escape wai 
considerably diminished in my breast, by the dread that seized 
me, as 1 reflected upon the forlorn stale in which I left my beloved 
Emily, when I was torn from my native land by her barbarom 
uncle. My heart died within me as I thought upon what 
bight have suffered, and tears and sighs succeeded to the effusions 
of joy that broke I'orUi iii my first landing. 

' My fellow-sufferers and I were relieved from the pressure of 
oar hunger and nakedness, by a benevolent gentleman, whose 
hospitable mansion received us for one night. This amiable man, 
who«e vicinity to the sea-side exposed him to frequent applications 
from shipwrecked mariners, was the greatest philanthropist on 
earth. He dedicated tlic chief «f his fortune to the relief of his 
fellow-creatures; and always kept warm coarse clothing in 
house, to bestow upon the half-perislied Creatures that were 
often thrown upon his mercy by the storm and tempest. Clad i 
a complete suit of this comfortable apparel, and supplied with a 
small sum for my present necessities, I took leave the next morn- 
ing of my benevolent host, and pursued my journey toward* the 
metropolis, so much disguised in my appearance, that, hud not 
hardship and long-suffering already altered my countenance, 
would have been impossible for any one to recognise me. 

' When 1 arrived in London, I made: several inquiries con 
ing the family of Lord Somertown, but could learn nothing m 
than that he was in good health ; for little was known at tlv 
places where I could venture to inquire, concerning the interior 
management of his family. I did not, therefore, make any stay in 
town, but hastened to reach my native home, not doubting that 
should find all the relief I stood in need of as soon as I reached my 
reputed father's house. Alas ! how miserably was I disappointed 
when 1 arrived there, weary and almost sinking with fatigue 
sorrow, to find it shut up, and to hear the heart-breaking in tell! 
gence from the only domestic that inhabited the forlorn pile, that 
grief for the loss of his only son had affected Mr. Hamilton's health 
and spirits so severely, that he had quitted England, and was gone 
to reside abroad entirely. 
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' 1 h.id nearly sunk on the ground when I beard the cruel 
tidings ; but fearful of making a discovery of myself, at a moment 
when concealment was become more important than ever, I com- 
manded my emotions therefore, and inquired whether this little 
mansion was still inhabited by the same person that occupied it 
5ve years before ; the servant answered in the affirmative, and I 
bent my footsteps hilher. Without discovering myself, I inquired 
of my faithful servants if they knew what was become of Mrs. 
Bolton ; at first they hesitated, ljut Franklyn happening to look 
earnestly in rny face, uttered a scream, and exclaimed, " Good 
heavens ! can it indeed be my beloved master]" Disguise wai 
now useless, and I acknowledged myself to him, entreating him to 
be prudent, and not let my arrival be suspected. He promised to 
obey my commands; and after having forced me to take some re- 
freshment, he satisfied my curiosity without easing my heart. 

I then found that Mrs. Bolton was the secret inhabitant of 
Pemberton Abbey, where she noted the part of a mother to my 
beloved child. " Oh show me to her," said I, " she Baa tell me 
some! Iiingof my adored Emily, whose beauteous image I amd>ii>p 
la embrace." 

"Alas! alas!" said the faithful Franklyn, "the news Han 
Bolton can tell you of Lady Emily will not give you pleasure. — 
Would to God you were never to bear it !" This speech only ren- 
dered me more impatient to hear my doom : — "What is there," 
exclaimed I, " that can surpass what my own terrified imagination 
now suggests?" To be brief, I was introduced through the sub- 
terraneous passage into the Abbey, and left in one of its desolate 
apartments, whilst Franklyn went to prepare Mrs. Bolton for my 
reception. 

' The good woman came to me with streaming eyes, and spread- 
ing out her arms, embraced me with the affection of a parent. For 
some minutes her sobs choked her utterance ; but as soon as she 
could speak, she exclaimed, " Oh ! my friend ! you have come too 
late to save our Emily I" " She is dead then !" said I, sinking 
into the seat that stood nearest me. " Oh no, she is not dt 
death would have been a mercy compared to the anguish she has 
juffered." " Tell me, oh tell me the worst," said 1 : "ray mind 
is prepared for horror." 
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•■ Your Emily is married then," answered she, whilst a torret 
of tears burst from her eyes. "She is married, or rather tied , tOI 
tyrant whose cruelty no sweetness can soften, no gentlenes 
subdue." 

'My agony Was now without bounds, and for several minutes 
was in a paroxysm of rage and distraction. At first view of roj 
unfortunate situation, I vu inclined to throw some blame 
Emily. "Ah, where,"' exclaimed I, ** was that faith so ofter 
pledged to me? that love which she so solemnly had vowed should 
never change r Surely, had they existed with their wonted firm- 
ness, no threats, no persuasions, could have induced her to I 

nee me! She woold have preferred death to such an inli- 
delity !" 

*' Blame not that faultless creator*," replied Mrs Bpfton, "fo 
she is a martyr to the most exalted virtue; and her afTecinm 
you, her undying tenderness for your memory, could not he more 
atr«ngly proved than hy the action that made her ihe wife 
Ballafyn. She had been imposed upon by an account of your 
death ; and when sunk in the affliction that belief entailed uj 
her, the preservation of the dear pledge of your love alone couU 
rouse her to any regard for what was passing in a world she no 
longer wished to remain in, but for the sake of that sweet inno- 
cent : what then must have been her agony when she was informed, 
by her cruel uncle, that he held her darling in his power, and that 
a compliance with his proposals, and implicit obedience to his com- 
mands, could alone insure its safety ! The wretched tnothe 
listened with horror to the dreadful alternative; the dissolution of 
soul and body could not have inflicted a severer pang than that 
which wrung her heart, when obliged to choose between the sen- 
tence of death for her infant, or misery for herself. Maternal ten- 
derness triumphed, and the lovely victim was led to the altar in 
mute agony to seal her wretched doom, and complete the triumph 
of diabolical revenge. 

w Before the inauspicious nuptials, however, she insisted nj 
the pOMOttton of her child, which was accordingly delivered to her, 
and by her confided to my care, with the most solemn injunction 
to conceal u in some place of security from the knowledge of Lord 
ftomertoWD, whose vengeance she still dreaded, and 
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promises, she could place no reliance. My knowledge of the 
secret inlet lo Pemberton Abbey, made me choose that asvlum, 
and Mr. Hamilton's consent being obtained, I retired hither, 
and during the absence of that gentleman, it has not been sup- 
posed any one resided in it but the domestic, to whose care it 
was consigned : and her superstitious dread of the wing I thus 
took possession of, secured me against interruption from that 
quarter. 

Where then is Emily, I exclaimed in a tone of agony ! 

" After her nuptials," replied Mrs. Belton, " the unieeltng 
wretch, her husband, took her to Ireland ; and immured her it 
an old castle." A few weeks since, 1 received this ; pro. 
ducing a note :— " Accept kind friend, my thanks ; but I an 
obliged to withdraw my treasure, for reasons I dare not name, 
scruple not to trust it with the person I send, who will tell you 
a secret known only to us three, a nd thereby prove her identify. 
This came through the medium of Franklyn, I am happy you 
came before her removal, and so saying, the worthy woman lee 
me to the chamber, that contained my lovely child. I will not 
dwell on that scene ! a kind of delirium was the result — In this 
state I repaired to Ballafyn Castle, Lord B — , by some strange- 
chance discovered me, and ) was sent on board a receptacle 
misery ; a vessel engaged to convey troops to the West Indies. 
On reaching the place of destination, I was sent to an hospital ; 
where my death was hourly expected. In this extremity, my 
uncle, the worthy Mr. Hamilton, discovered me amongst other 
strangers, whom like a good Samaritan he came to visfl ; what 
a r.rene followed J by tender care he restored my health, and 
intended to return with me to England, but his premature dis- 
ease ended this project; he had secured to me his wealth, and 
thus was I left rich, but wretched. I received intelligence 
that my Emily was no more ! through -the enquiries of Mr. 
Barlure, one of my trustees; and Mrs. Bolton wrote that my 
child had been taken to France, by the lady lo whom her 
mother had consigned her ; adding, that she feared the letter 
site received, to give the infant up, was a forgery on subse- 
quently ciiiiiparing it with others. I repaired to France, and 

there BBent son in fruitless enquiries ; [then returned 

3 i: 
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on important business to Jamaica, where Mr. Burl owe 
related to me an account of a friendless girl, who had been 
placed in a mysterious manner at the boarding school where 
hia own daughter was receiving her education in England, and 
from corresponding circumstances I hoped I had discovered ray 
long lost jewel; on coming to this country I had this hope 
confirmed by Mrs. Belton, who described her nocturnal visit 
to your chamber, after you became under Lady EllincoOTt's 
protection, and she wrote to me ; alas ! the letter never reached 
my hand ; Ludy Ellincourt- and her son had left this country ; 
sfie thought you were gone with them — rrotso — you remember 
our first meeting, 

" I do indeed, replied the lovely girl; dropping on 
knees.*' " Dear Father receive my assurance, that all ray life 
Is devoted to ynu." 

I have little more (a relate said he', tenderly embracing !. 
Convinced you were my daughter, I wrote to Lady Ellincourt; 
advises me to be secret till her return, and act cautiously 
respecting Somertown, who does not su9pect my existence, de 
pending on the report of my having died in India; but I ha 
one evening the pleasure of terrifying his guilty mind, 
dropping a few words in his ear, and escaped unperceivfl 
Lady Ellincourt is expected every day, and her sou hag mn 
ried the amiable Miss Barlowe, to whom you are so much 
debted. Go to rest, my child, and may a parent's blessing | 
your slumbers; I go to London, and shall see my child 
more, till I come to claim her; Mrs. Belton will acconipn 
me. After a tender adieu, Mr. Hamilton conducted Far 
hack the same way she had come. 

Alas ! the next moning all was alarm and confusion, Faring 
was missing ; and her bed shewed she had not reposed in il 
on the former nijlit. The Colonel affected the utmost cone 
and declared his belief that the girl was gone off wiih tlif ad 
venturer, Hamilton-; Lady Maria however used every exertit 
to trnce her, but without success, and her husband pleading an 
urgent letter from Lord B&lhvfyn, set out for Ireland, not' 
standing Lord Ellincourt was expected every hour. 

When he did arrive, his Lordship's surprise and vexation 
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was terrific, on finding Fanny absent : he openly accused the 
Colonel to his wife, of being accessary to that young- lady's 
removal, and pronouncing the latter to be the injured Hamil- 
ton's daughter, left Lady Maria overwhelmed with sorrow and 
amazement. 

Fanny on taking leave of her father, and returning to (he 
apartment,cast herself on her knees. Some one knocked at the 
pannel, she imagined it to be her parent, returned to say some- 
thing he had omitted, and arose and opened it, when she was 
seized by two men, and torn off ; her month gagged to prevent 
her cries being heard, and conveyed her to a carriage, the 
blinds of which were elosely drawn up ; accompanied by a 
man and a woman, who appeared min and wife, and called 
cadi other Franklyn and Mabel. From their conversation 
when they supposed her in a slumber, she had no doubt bnt 
Colonel Ross was the author of this outrage, which most pro- 
bably originated in Lord Somerlown's malice, and the recollec- 
tion of the note she had lost, and which she had forgot to mention 
to Mr. Hamilton, made her imagine that his existence was 
.known to them ; ftnd her agony of mind was frequently excru- 
ciating. Mabel seemed to pity her, and took an opportunity of 
their being a few moments alone to say, go quietly to your place 
of destination, and you will not be hurt, and it shall go hard, 
but I will send somebody after you to fetch you home in a crack, 
I am sorry that I had any thing to do with it, now I see you 
so unhappy . 

On the second day Fanny was prevailed on to take some wine, 
which no doubt contained a powerful sudorific, for on awaken- 
ing, as if from a deep slumber, she found herself in a miserable 
cabin, round a turf fire, on the hearth stood six squallid look- 
ing children, a crock was on the fire foil of potatoes, and near 
her was a large jug of buttermilk, she felt the reality she was 
indeed in Ireland. Mabel was not there, not'having crossed the 
water with them ; and the men who were on guard over our 
house, opened a basket of provisions on fhe table, the children 
set up a cry, and the mother began to drive them forth. Fanny 
begged the man to let them remain, and share what provision 
they could *pare to the*: famished little ones, and she would 
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reward thorn, some wa^ offered to Ihe mother. — No, said »he, 
vufler the children to eat it all, it does me more good to see 
l hem, than to feast myself; pleased with this trait of genuine 
maternal love, Fanny, unpcrceived by her keeper*, took a piece 
of gold from her pocket. The man of the hut coming with 
car he had been sent for, obliged the poor girl to quit a hut she 
seemed to revere, because there was a humane woman in it. 
Whilst the men were busy in arranging the car, Fanny clipped 
the gold in the woman's hand, blessings on you, lady, cried she 
, nli fervour. I am no lady replied Fanny, but a destitute girl ! 
Then said the Dame, (offering the money back,) you shall no 
rob yourself to aid us, though this would pay our rent, and- 
Stop, said the interesting fair one, I am not destitute of money, 
i of friends, let me have your prayers — I am too far iYui 
iOtttel 

Is that the case sweet jewel: you shall have prayers and 
friendship too, my husband, Dermot, shall protect you. Frankly » 
entered the hut, and Fanny made a sign to her new ally to i 
no more, which was. understood : but she followed to the door, 
jnd wished the lady a safe journey. The men walked or 
Mch ride, and Dermot, her promised friend, guided the onlj 
sorry burse that drew the vehicle, aud in spite of her trouble 
she could scarce help smiling at the idea of his, a ragged pea- 
sant's, protection against her powerful enemies. 

The day was closing when they arrived at a very aneien 
castle, the gates were opened by an old man, who conducts 
them through a court yard, which led to a inner range 
buildings where an elderly stern looking woman made hera| 
pearance, who bid Fanny welcome to Ballafyn Castle, thus con- 
firming the suspicion shehad previously entertained. You seen 
ill miss, said she, but my Lord has ordered you every possibl 
attendance. 

Did she mean Lord Ballafyn, thought Fanny, surely not : 
could have no interest in a person he had never seen, but the 
woman withdrew without perceiving her amotion ! Thi9 was 
then the scene of her mother's sufferings, and could the walls 
speak, might perhaps tell a tale of murder. This woman and 
lirr husband had the care of the castle, and iheir niece Rose, 
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raited on Fanny with great civility and attention, bat she could 
lerive no intelligence from her, and was kept instrict captivity 
ia Lord Ellinconrt's return to London he agonized Mr. Hamil- 
in's feelings with the intelligence of Fanny's loss, and most ac- 
tive and vigilant measures Avere resorted to, in the hope of tra- 
cing the in-voluntary fugitive. The grief of the Dowager Lady 
Ellin- oart and her daughter-in-law was extreme, thoy had al- 
ways loved Fanny, but more so on discovering her near relati- 
onship to the family. On Lord Ellinconrtand Mr. Hamilton going 
to Lord Somertown's,they were informed by the porter, that his 
Lordship had been for two days past visited by a. delirious fever, 
and did nothing but roar about the Duke of Albemarle, whom 
le said was gone to Ireland to be married to a nameless girl, 
and wants to break from his attendants to follow them. 

His Lordship end Mr. Hamilton looked at each other, and 
the former asked to see the invalid's valet, and were shewn into 
an adjacent library. As they were sitting there, a shrewd 
looking elderly man, in plain but good clothes entered, anc 
took an ea>-v chair. Servant, gentlemen, servant, said he, nic 
soft BOat this ; \et 1 wonder whether the old Lord ever found 
himself easy in it, eh ! 

We iiio ti. it acquainted with his Lordship, said Mr. Hamilton, 
no loss that, replied ihe stranger — Rum Joek«j , « ants people not 
to talk about him, yet won't pay to make one keep a secret — 
(hint you take — No, then I'll tell you : sent me to sea many 
years ago — at this moment the valet entered, and begged to 
know Lord Ellincourt's commands. 

•Stay, said the stranger, has my Lord sent mc any me- 
My Lord is ill, MrForlescuc, said the man, I have already told 
you, you must wait. 

Wait, wait another da^ through ! Old one fetch him sooner ! 
—Ask pardon gentlemen, perhaps you have got some secrets to 
t«|l; 

We, said Mr Hamilton, attracted by his manner, we have 
one to ask ; I have lost a 'laughter whom I have reason to sus- 
|i . r. ta detained by Lord Somertown, and I will grant pardon 
to any accomplice who will discover where she is. 

Five hundred pound- for idling a secret, when lonty asked 
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9. ihousjnd pounds for keeping one, — Well, well, give me your 
card, and see if I eanhelp you, said the talkative Mr. Fortescue. 
What, said lie, looking at Uie card, Hamilton of Pemberton 
C&stle ! — will call on yon in an hour, and tell something that 
will make yonr hair stand on end ! What, about my child ! said 
the alarmed Father. No, replied the oddity, about one nearer 
a kin to yourself to be sure, and he darted from the room 
valet who appeared much m.. 11 fused and distressed, during the 

going scene, assured them he knew nothing about theyoun; 
lady, and saying his Lordship would -require hisatten 
ihdrew. 

The gentlemen then went to the Duke of Albemarle, 
found that his Grace was unexpectedly gone to Ireland. 
wen!, said the man, to Pemberton Castle, and met somelhi 
there to enusf ''''' bidden movement, as he has wrote to his" 
i, to join him in Dublin, This is » strange busineis, said R 
Hamilton, — even so, answered EfUnoonrl, but I will foil 
•von to the end of the world, and demand the amiable gi 
I placed under his protection. We must make preparation* 
atari for Ireland immediately. 

Mr. Fortescue was true to his. promise — let me ask you, sir 
;ue you old Mr. Hamilton's son of Pemberton Abbey ? No 
sir, answered Hamilton emphatically, thought so, first monies 
I saw you — There are seme papers to sit the lawyers to wo 
but you must down with the blunt ; He then went on to expl 

father had been a clerk in the parish where Hamilton's 
father and mother were married, and to please the late Lord 
Somertown, had got out of the way when the marriage was 
wanted to be proved, and took with him the register, which be 
tore out of the book, but did not burn it, as lie had promised. 
Keen old man, lived to be ninety, heard I was come to England, 
continued Fortescue, — sent for me only a few weeks since, the 
present Lord Somertown ('.inking there was no heir, behaved 
shabby, would not continue the annuity. Now resolved to be 
qpiidas with him, gave me the box, something, said he, to make 
your fortune,Tom. Lord Somertown sent for me a little while 
back, and tried to smooth me over ; he had heard something o: 
other to alarm Lim — would not do, but you^TonijCan make bojoff- 
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thing of the secret one way or other, the leaf of this hook will 
be known to be right, when compared with the others, bat te 
make all secure I will make- an affidavit before the present vi- 
car of the parish, as to the hand writing of him who solemnized 
the marriage. This he did in revenge for LordSomertowH'fe 
treatment, (when he supposed he did not want him) and yo» 
may have it for some gold. 

If, said Hamilton, I am so-happy as to find my daughter again , 
I might assert my rights tor her sake ; but then I have no proof 
of my own marriage with Lady Emily. Know, said For- 
tesene, that I am your man ; my real name is Thomas Hob- 
fonl. I was loo cunning ever to let Lord Soniertown know I 
was the son of tho man his father had pensioned, so took ano- 
ther name. I was one of the gardeners at your reputed father's 
—sent me off to India, there eighteen years before I could get 
off— What think ym of me now? — that you have acted a 
rogue's part — I will accept your offer, and pay your demand, if 
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has not fallen a victim to the wretches who surround 



her. Oh no ! returned Fortescue, she's only off with Albe- 
marle— heard old Somertoun swearing about it. Hamilton 
then took Fortescue's address, bidding him not to tamper with 
the enemy. No, no, said he, better understand leap, than know 
how to make a bargain— shall look about me, and pick up news 
against I hear from yon. 

In the meantime Fanny remained at Ballafyn Castle, and 
Rose became very much attached to her, but was of necessity 
the companion of her walks, as she was not permitted to goont 
alone or beyond certain bounds. 

This seems to be a very ancient place,, said Fanny, surveying 
the Castle, yes, Miss, returned the girl, I wi«h they would pull 
it down, and build amore fashionable dwelling, this is only lit 
for the Gliosis thai inhabit it. 

Ghosts ! are there Gbosta in it ? said Fan 

Oh ye-;, Miss | and not only in the castle, but in that rock 
straight before U3, the late Lady Ballafyn walks in while every 
moonlight night ! Old Matthew, the garden wen her 

many a lime, tlmngh she h"s been dead these fifteen years, for 
■>y part I take Bftre newer to look* for I should die with fright ; 
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and there was a handsome young man, whom they 9ay my 
Lord killed through jealonsy, and he walks about the castle 
very often, with a lighted taper in his hand. 

Do yon remember her Ladyship ? said Fanny. No, replied 
Rose. She was dead before I came to Ireland with my Annt, 
who had known Lady Ballafyn very well, when she (my Aunt) 
lived at Lord Somertown's. 

This observation seemed to point out to poor Fanny, that 
though Lord Ballafyn *s name had been mentioned, she was in 
Lord Somertown's power, and as she gazed on the dark battle- 
ments, she heaved a sigh to the memory of her unfortunate 
mother, who had breathed her last in this horrid castle. 

When Fanny retired for the night, the moon was shining 
full, she stationed herself at the golhic window, regarding with 
stedfast gaze the rock, that was such a scene of terror to Rose- 
Did her eyes deceive her? — there was indeed a figure robed in 
white, with a long veil wrapped by the breeze. Suddenly it 
dropped on its knees, and raised its hands to heaven, the 
rising up, suddenly disappeared ! 

Fanny knew not what to think, she mentioned not the cirenm- 
stauce to Rose, lest she should refuse to walk with her near tha 
spot, which the next morning at early dawn the resolved ti> vi- 
sit. Rose however would not proceed directly to the rock, but 
seated herself on a fragment at a small distance. 

Fanny mounted, and (hen descended to what she thought Ike 
exact place, which had excited her iuterest. Mysterious Pro- 
vidence I the same figure was there, but partially concealed in 
a fissure of the rock ; it heaved a deep sigh, and raising a bund, 
as if forbidding our heroine to follow, disappeared ! The face 
and form was beautiful, though faded more apparently by sor- 
row, than time ; and Fanny returned to the Casilc absorbed . 
train of thought from which she was ronsed, by Mrs. Owen't 
informing her that Lord Ballafyn was arrived, and opening an 
adjacent door, introduced her; and withdrew, ere the poor 
girl had power to resist. 

Welcome to Ireland, pretty one, said he, devilish handsome ! 
Pray how long have yon been in keeping -with my brother '. 
On my honour I admire his taste ; I suppose he has sent yot 
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hereout of the way of his wife. I like that vixen look of y<n 
—Consent tf> live with me ? I can support you better, bu I 
must make the agreement quick, for Ross will be here in a few 
days ; and we must be off ! Surely I have seen you before ? 

Pyour features are familiar. 
Fanny raised her eyes, add to her terror, beheld the man from 
whose insults in Hyde Park, Hamilton had rescued her 

Unhand me, my Lord, she exclaimed ! I have friends who 
will avenge the outrage ! Let me go ? 
Not till you have paid toll said his Lordship, seizing her and 
sprinting kisses on her lips, but she broke from him with al- 
most supernatural strength. Go, exclaimed his Lordship, I hale 
smale hurricanes ! I give you twenty four hours to consider 
jy proposal — you had better take me than Ross — I might mar- 
• you on behaving well ; that he cannot do. 
Fanny retreated to ltec chamber, and there securing herself 
1, refused to open the door to any one ; In vain Mrs. Owen 
id Rose begged her to have food, she would not listen to them, 
another intruder might annoy her, and the door was too 
strong to be forced. When night arrived, afraid to go to bed , 
she stood watching at the closet window, and cast her eyes o 11 
ie rock, as the moon arose over the romantic landscape. Of a 
sudden she was startled by a letter placed at the end of a long 
tick being handed to her, she had no light, and summoning 
courage, she asked in an under tone who was below. It is me 
[iss Dermot who brought you here in the ear; you saved my 
pigs from being sold for rent, and I have watched over you 
since, this letter is from your own sweetheart from England, 
cannot read it, said Fanny, never mind then come with me, 
id read the letter afterwards; give me your hand, I have a 
idder and will help you down, for I am sure you are thin 
enough to creep through that hole of a window. I must read the 
lotc first said Fanny, then it will be toolate he replied, come first 
id read the letter afterwards. At this moment the moon bright- 
led, and she saw it was from Albemarle, assuring her she might 
put implicit confidence in the bearer. Fanny was soon liberated, 
jd Dermot led her to the haunted rock. Look ye here Miss, 

•aid the man j fifteen years ago I saved a lovely Lady, from be- 
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ing murdered, hero is a. private entrance to a religious hons 
fear half a mile distance, where a few men shelter ittklOl 
Isnpply them with victuals, and it wasl wi,o took Lady Balla- 
fyn lliere, when she knew not where to fly; it wasreported she 
died, and my Lord was glad, but not so, for all the fine funeral, 
the maid set oil" to England, to let Lady Ballafyn N friends know 
where she was ; but poor soul she was drowned in the passage, 
so I sappose no oneJcnows the Becret but myself. It is impossi- 
ble to describe Fanny's emotions, when listening to this tale of 
wonder. Dcrmot removed a large stone, when they were joined 
at the entrance of a long passage, by a man bearing a torch, it 
was the Duke, who along with Dermot, conducted her to the 
friendly nurse, who was anxiously waiting for her, terrified 
lest Dermot should not succeed. Her first euquiries were for 
I, uly Ballafyn, but before the superior could reply, her Lady- 
ship rushed in and folding Fanny in her embrace, both sunk 
insensible tn the ground ; but revived to experience by degrees 
all the extaey attending such a meeting. 

Fanny was no tniissed at the Castle till the following morning; 
the prevailing opinion by the servants was that the ghosts had 
carried her off. Not so Lord Ballafyn, he was distracted wit 
rage, and vowed to shoot every one in the Castle, if she was no 
produced within twenty four hours. In the midst of this bust' 
Colonel Ross arrived, he was surprized at finding his brother 
there before him ; he believed not in Fanny's flight ! Jealous 
maddened them ! both fired, and both fell ; while 
streams of these frat vac-ides dyed the floor. 

While this tragic scene was transacting, Fanny and her 
ther were mutually relating their stories, all of which are kaa\ 
to the reader, except that, when the visit of Mr. Hamilton to the 
Castle, hadexeitod the jealousy of its Lord, she had reason 
believe her deaih v, as intended by the tyrant, had not not 
mot '6 intervention prevented the catastrophe. But ah whatwer 
Lady Ballafyn'* emotions ou discovering that he, for who 
sake she had endured so much, was still in existence, and 
to find in how provident i:il a manner her child had been intro- 
duced to the Ellincourts, filled her with gratitude and admin 
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The conversation was interrupted by tho arrival of the Duke 
of Albemarle, who gradually announced the tidings of Ltild 
Ellincourtand Mr. Hamilton. They, said his Grace, at first ac- 
cused mo of carrying off their loved Fanny, but I soon Con- 
vinced them as to my innocence, and Lord Somertown's dupli- 
city, in giving me leave to pay my addresses to you, my lovely 
girl ; when ho was aware you wonld be conveyed from Pem- 
bcrton Abbey, before my arrival. Here I was so fortunate as 
to meet with Mabel, who mistaking me forEllincourt, informed 
me of the plot in which her husband had been the principal en- 
gaged ; and at the cabin of poor Dermot I learned the rest of 
the particulars, necessary for your deliverance, here ray mis- 
sion ends. I shall soon resign you into the hands of a father, 
but allow me to hope — not for ever ! 

The discovery of bis Emily being in existence, was almost 
too much for the care worn Hamilton to sustain ; nor was it till 
after a long struggle, that he regained any tiling like composure. 
The interview between the long separated husband and wife, 
blest with the presence of their child, it is impossible to de- 
scribe ! In a few days the whole party, with the exception of 
Lady Ballafyn, who now resumed that title, whom it was ar- 
ranged should remain with the nuns, till the validity of her 
marriage should be proved. Repaired to England, after having 
made Dermot and his family, in their humble and grateful es- 
timation, rich and happy. When they reached Pemberton 
Abbey, and found the two Lady Ellincourt's waiting to receive 
lhein,aiid clasped Fanny in their arms; but poor Lady Maria 
Ross was seriously ill, and confined to her bed, with the shock, 
bIic had received ; for she tenderly loved her worthless husband . 

In respect to Lord Sornertown, he only survived his know- 
lege of Hamilton's existence a shortperiod. His crimes became 
known to the world, inspiring horror aud detestation. Mr. Ha- 
milton, by the aid of Fortescue, soon settled his business, his 
marriage, and Fanny's birth, were both proved to bo legal, 
! i uiklyn, who had received five hundred pounds for his job, 
sot off to America, and his wife in consequence of her after re- 
pentance, had an annuity settled on her by the Duke. As soon 
fa these affairs were concluded, Mr. Hamilton, Lord Ellin- 
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court, and at his ownpaaticular request, his Grace of Albemarle 
set out for Ireland, to escort home the long- suffering- Emily ; 
and soon after her return to England, the Duke received 
hand of her amiable daughter. 

The grand saloon of Lady Ellincourt 's house was fitted up 
the ceremony. The enraptured Albemarle received from 
hands of her father his lovely blushing bride, as Heaven's 
best gift ; all Fanny's friends were present, and amongst the 
rest, the lovely Lady Morington, whose congratulations were 
as lively as they were sincere. A month having elapsed, th 
three brides Albemarle, Ellincourt, and Morington were i 
trodueed at court, where the Dutchess excited the most flatter- 
ing attention, and the fashionable world were now eager to 
attract the notice, wnd procure an introduction, to the so lately 
slighted forlorn and fatherless Fanny. The dowager Lady 
Ellincourt, and her amiable daughter in law, became tenderly 
attached to the mother of their Fanny, and passed a great por- 
tion of their time with her. Albemarle, Ellincourt, and Ha- 
milton were Ihe best of husbands, and the whole circle were 
happy as an earthly slale will admit. 

The deaths of Lord Somertown and Ballafyn were a blessing, 
particularly the latter, to Mr. and Lady Hamilton ; for had they 
survived, there is not a doubt they would still hnve strove to 
annoy their peace. Mr. Hamilton dropped his claim to Ihe 
Albemarle title and estates, in favour of his son-in-law, and set- 
tled with his lady at Pemberton Abbey, along with the dow- 
ager Lady Ellincourt; where Ihey were often visited by th 
Duke and Fanny, whose happiness was greatly enhanced by 
being with tier mother, and conversing on past times and scenes, 
and the party was frequently most agreeably enlarged by 
presence of Lord Ellincourt, and the still lively warm hearted 
Emily, and many months had not elapsed, when the appear- 
ance of that lady awl her Grace of Albemarle, held the delight 
l'nl hppe to be not at an immeasurable distance, when both to 
j.he duties of ■ H ifo, would add ihai of the mother. 

The first grief (bat assailed this happy circle, wa* tin 
^disposition of the Dowager Lady Ellincourt, she had ■.< res 
ing heart, which bad been, miich hied bv the recent 
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141 her family. The shocking- fate of Lord Ballafyn and Colo- 
nel Ross were not amongst the least, and news arming- of the 
death of Lady Caroline Dermon, a beloved daughter whom for 
years she had not seen, but was anticipating; soon to do ; had a 
very poweful effect on her weakened frame, and she became so 
indiposed, that her daughter-in-law, who with Lady Ellin- 
court was then at Pemberton Abbey, wrote to request the pre- 
sence of Fanny, to have a parting interview with her they so 
much loved and respected. The Doke participated in his wife's 
sorrow at this intelligence, and hasty preparations being made 
Cor the journey, -he accompanied heron this melancholy errand. 
Oh arriving at the Abbey they found the object of their solici- 
tude stilt existed, but was in emminent danger. On the 
Dutchess being introduced to the chamber, she was shocked at 
the alterations, but embracing her tenderly, hoped she might 
yet be spared to them for years to come. That is a cruel wish 
my dear child, replied the invalid ; if you know how happy I 
feel at the prospect before me, tears would not obscure that 
lovely face; she then j oined the hands of the Duke and Duchess' 
said, may angels above receive your vow a ; and bless your nup-* 
tial life ! Then also uniting her hands of her son with Lady 
Ellincourt's, she said, love her Edmund, as she deserves'; you 
are amiable, but she is worthy of you ! The Duke and Lord 
Ellincourt tenderly embraced their wives, who relumed their 
caresses with kindred feelings ; and the young people then, at 
her desire kneeling down, received her solemn benediction, 
and were dismissed the chamber, as she expressed a wish to rest. 
Fanny then sought her mother, who had been reluctantly forced 
to retire, by the absolute command of her husband, and solici- 
tations of her friends, from the bed side of her beloved Aunt ; 
whom she had attended for the last two nights and days, to take 
a ihort repose, but in vain, and she eagerly welcomed her 
child. 

The Dowager fell into such a calm slumber, that it lasted 
(wo hours, and inspired favourable hopes. Alas! it was the 
prelude of speedy dissolution. She expired in the arms of Mrs. 
Hamilton, whom she. sincerely loved; evcliiiming ! bless you 
dearest child uf a beloved, a murdered brother ; my ever re- 
eteitcd Durham. 
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Thus expired tin* excellent woman, wfioM Usl moments 
rendered still more happy, by the pions consolation of (be > 
tor. Dr. Woodward, who on the following- Sunday preached an 
excellent funeral sermon, to the memory of the deceased uvly. 
at which not only every member of her own family nttended, 
but the church was crowded by the parishioners, the majority 
of whom were drest in mourning 1 , out of repeet to one, whose 
virtues will long be held in remembrance, and held up for 
ample to the rising generation. 

Lord Ellincourt who had the highest veneration for his late' 
mother, provided for all her pensioners and domestics, and jl 
ticularly for Mr. Norris, who had been her butler fifty years, 
and was now past servitude ; for this man he purchased a neat 
cottage, and a plot of ground, and annexed to it a liberal annu- 
ity, which rendered the possessor very happy. 

About this time a friend of Lord Ellincourt "s arrived fro: 
abroad, and brought with him Fanny, the identical little dog- o 
whom his lordship had been so fond. Sir Henry Amberseley 
had met with the animal in Paris along- with John Robertins, 
who had been accused of stealing- some plate from his Lordship, 
and on being accosted quietly resigned him. The sagacious 
quadruped on being introduced to Ellincourt, immediately re- 
cognised him, and manifested the utmost joy on the occasion- 

After a few weeks had elapsed, Pemberton Abbey became 
once more the scene of festive mirth. Lady Ellincourt pre- 
sented her Lord with a son and heir; and soon after the Dutch- 
ess g-ave birth to a daughter, as lovely as herself, and the re- 
ceived numerous congratulations on the occasion. 

Mrs. Barlowe, tht imperious Mrs. Barlowe, after tyranising 
over all, with whom she had any power, after a series of y<< 
died suddenly of an apoplectic fit. Her worthy husba 
vived her seven years, and died universally esteemed and re- 
spected, especially by Fanny, to whom he had behaved villi 
the most christian-like deportment. Their eldest daughter 
live dand died abroad, she was a woman who possessed no natu- 
ral feeling, and therefore had not the least inclination to rev in 
her native land, or behold the relations and friends of her, 
childhood ; she was happy with her husband ; as he In-grudged 
IiL-r nothing, and as there was no want of money, there \\a« qo 
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discontent; each pursuing their own inclinations. The sister 
the amiable Emily, fully secured the affections of Lord Ellin- 
court by her tender, obliging- assiduities, and the uniform tenor 
of her conduct. They had several children, and they educated 
them in the best manner. Our heroine, the charming: Fanny. 
was likewise blessed by Providence with numerous pledges of 
their mutual love. She was an affectionate mother, and her off- 
spring inherited tho virtues of their excellent parents. Would 
wives be happy like Fanny, let them study to behave as she did. 
Every man is not a similar character to the Duke of Albemarle, 
but almost every man might be made to resemble him in a de- 
gree, would women conform to their tempers and respect, as it 
deserves, the matrimonial vow. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton lived 
many years to enjoy felicity, and thought themselves amply re- 
compensed for former trials in present happiness, and the hope 
of future bliss. Sir Henry Ambersley shortly married Lady 
Margaret Noland, a female of distinguished beauty and sense, 
with whom he was very happy. Lady Mornington, in about 
a year and a half after their nuptials, presented Sir Everard 
with twins, a lovely boy and a girl. This couple grew more 
aud more domesticated ; their time was divided between town 
and country, and their dispositions were such that they derived 
enjoyment from both. Amelia still preserved the sprightliness 
that was natural to her character, but was entirely divested of 
its volubility. Sir Everard totally forsook the pleasures of 
shooting and the chase, and commenced a rational life. As to 
the arrogant Miss Bridewell, she continued to reign at Myrtle 
Grove, and was wisely denominated the female Hector of the 
place. The pious Dr. Woodward died in a few years, and was 
interred with all possible respect. The honest Mr. Norris re- 
tired to the cottage appropriated for his use, blessing the name of 
the henevolont donor. He lived in it twenty years, thus reach- 
ing the astonished period of a hundred. Here concludes tho 
story of the Lovely Fanny. 
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